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Notice to Subscribers and Readers: 1 your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your 
newsdealer does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take into 


consideration that it is undoubtedly due to some delay in transit and wait a few days before writing to us. 

We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every: description. 
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The Best Serial Novels of the Year 
Moonlight By George Kibbe Turner 
Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 
The Astonishing Suzanne By Emerson Hough 
Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 
Fair to Middling By Nalbro Bartley 


Sichaenion te Gane Illustrated by Edward Ryan 


RUPERT The Best Short Stories of the Month 


HUGHES The Street of Bad Children By Booth Tarkington 
Illustrated by William Van Dresser 
has written the great- The Forgotten Goddess By Burton Kline 
= will — ake Illustrated by Frederick R. Gruger 
next — the September The Vanishing Squadron By Hal G. Evarts 
— issue, with pictures Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
pi Peng se: vlan The Mottled Butterfly By Melville Davisson Post 
Illustrated by Joseph C. Coll 
HOWARD Conflict By Clarence Budington Kelland 
CHANDLER Illustrated by Frank Street 
The Crab By Gerald Beaumont 
CHRISTY Illustrated by J. J. Gould 
-Z ee Mr. Cray Comes Home __ By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 
The Saddest Man By Don Marquis 
Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 
The Counter Attack By W. L. George 


Illustrated by Frank Snapp 


Mary Two-Sides By John A. Moroso 
Illustrated by William C. McNulty 
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at news-stands, or on railway 
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This is an actual photograph 
of Raymond Hitchcock's hand 
holding an OMAR. 
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In Raymond Hitchcocks 


hand OMAR is entirely 
at home 


Omar Omar spells Aroma 
Omar Omar 7s Aroma 

Aroma makes a cigarette; 
They’ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


Thirteen kinds of choice Turkish 
and six kinds of selected Domestic 
tobaccos are blended to give Omar 
They always go together— its delicate and distinctive Aroma. 


Ham and Eggs 
Jack and Jill 
Peaches and Cream 
and © yy 
OMAR and AROMA (Gh Alea 


~—which means that if you don’t like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 
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~and they call him 


Will this be your title, and this your story 
when you, too, are 45? 


WENTY-ONE years ago he 
entered the bank as a clerk. 
It cost little to live in those 
days, and after a time he married 
and began to purchasea little home. 

So the days went by, and the months, 
und the years. And every morning he 
trudged down to his desk, and every 
evening back to his house. 

The bank gave him a few dollars more 
each year; two years ago he was made 
assistant cashier. They thought very 
highly of him at the bank, as they thought 
highly of their vault and their adding 
machines. 

“He is very useful,’”’ they said of him; 
and they called him a steady man. 


Who is to blame for these 
wasted years ? 


. ALL my life I have had to struggle 

-* just to keep my nose above water,” 
he said with a tragic little smile, when he 
enrolled with the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute a few weeks ago 

“Perhaps the Institute can pull me 
out,” he added ruefully. “I don’t know; 
I ve wasted a good many years.” 

Who is to blame for those wasted years? 
The bank? It has paid him the current 
rate; and he has given it no excuse to pay 
him any more. 

Surely the bank has needed executives 
in those twenty-one years. Surely other 
industries in the city have looked around 
often for capable men. And they have 
nassed him by because he knew only one 


little job and nothing else; because he 
was just a useful cog—merely a steady 
man. 


What excuse have you given your 
company to move you ahead ? 


7OU are still in the full rich years of 

youth; you are twenty-five or thirty 

or thirty-five. In a vague general way 

you assume that, of course, each year 
will put you further ahead. 

But what real reason have you to as- 
sume it? Specialized knowledge of one 
department of business is not a difficult 
thing to buy; there is no obligation on any 
employer to pay for it more than a fair 
market price. 

Only one asset in business commands its 
own price—the all-round knowledge of 
all departments—sales, accounting, ad- 
vertising, factory and office organization, 
corporation finance, and the rest. That 
executive equipment forces recognition 
by its very rarity. 

Will you have that equipment one year, 
five years, ten years from now? Or will 
you, too, in middle life, be merely a steady 
man. 


It is not facts you need but decision 
THE facts about the Alexander Hamil- 


ton Institute have been published so 
often in advertisements like these that 
you could probably repeat them almost as 
well as we. 

You know that the Institute was formed 
eleven years ago by a group of business 
leaders who recognized that modern busi- 
ness was developing specialists but was 
failing to train executives. 


a steady man— 


You know that its Advisory Council 
consists of such authorities as: Frank A. 
Vanderlip, the financier; John Hays Ham- 
mond, the eminent engineer; General T. 
Coleman duPont, the well-known business 
executive; Jeremiah W. Jenks, statistician 
and economist; and Joseph French John- 
son, Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce. 

You know that thousands of men have 
tested its training in their own experience 
and proved its value by their success. 

It is not more facts that you need, but a 
moment of decision. Will you, for your 
own sake, spend one evening with the 
book that tells what the Institute is and 
does? 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


OW much the Institute can do for the steady 

man who is on the threshold of fifty is a difficult 
question and depends to a great extent on the man. 
But for the man of serious purpose, between the 
ages of twenty-one and forty, it can promise this 
without reservation: Jt can save him the tragedy of 
vasted years; it can shorten the path between where he 
is and where he wants to be. The evidence to sup- 
port this promise is contained in *‘ Forging Ahead 
in Business,"’ a book of 120 pages. It is an ex- 
pensive book to produce; there are no copies for 
boys or the merely curious. But for thoughtful 
men it is sent without obligation. Send for your 
copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
690 Astor Place, New York City 


ee SS SS NS 
Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Name 

Print here 
Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


Canadian Address, C, P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Addvess, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 








Copyright, 1921, Alecander Hamilton Institute 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 

















PORTER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A National School Established 1867 | | 


R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS 


Gives thorough preparation for college or business life 
U. 8. Army officers conduct military work. The Naval 
Unit has eight U.S. naval cutters and a high-powered | 
S. war vessels. The | 







launch. Sea trips are taken on U 

mild, healthful climate permits outdoor life throughout | 
the whole year. $70,000 was spent last year in improving | 
and addinc equipment. Unique training in carefulness | 
and the value of money A broader preparation than | 
public schools can give. Catalog | 






REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 
Box P. Charleston, S. C. 























For manly Boys. Thorough preparation for 










College and business. High standard ac ademic 
work Individual instruction, small classes, 
Physical Cultareand Athletics Military Train ng 
Gymnasium and Drill Hall, Swimming Pool, Att 
letic Field, Jonior Hal separate school for 
beys under thirtee Write for catalog 

WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M.. Principal 

OSSINING -ON-HUDSON. 
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P THe T TOME SCHOOL 


| 

| On the Susquehanna 
For information about this national 
| 











boarding school for boys address 
| Muxsray Peasopy Brusu, Ph.D., Director 
Port Deposit. Maryland 



















Select the 
Right 
School 


Upon the wisdom of your decision 
may rest your future success. 





If you are having difficulty in making 
a decision, the intimate and compre- 
hensive information supplied by our 
Educational Bureau is at your service. 
In order that we may most satisfac- 
torily assist you in making an intelli- 
gent and happy selection, it will be 
necessary for you when writing to 
give complete data upon the follow- 
ings points:— 











1. Type of school you wish — prepara. 
tory, college, fi 
technical, art, music, dramatic, or 
summer camp. 

2. Lecation (City or State). 

3. Approximate amount you wish to | 
pay per year. 

4. Exact age, and year you will enter 
school. 

5. Religion and previous education. 





In order that information sent you may be 
reliable, all data supplied by this Bureau is 
gathered through a personal visit to the 
school. 


Educational Director 
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New York City 








33 West 42nd St. 











Rates $1000 

















An academic, military and phy 





Write for catal 
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untr 
master. Extenrive 


iress J. M. PURMAN,A M., Headmaster 


es »» OHIO N MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1833 


A. M. Henshaw, Superintendent, Bor 77,College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WEW YORK 


SCHOOL for Boys 


the beautiful, historic ‘Irving’ 
Both year 30 years under present Head 
grounds. Modern and complete equip 
all colleges and technical schools 
Gymnasium. 


Box 932 


lee from N in 


t. Prepares for 
Field Swimming Pool ew 


Separate de- 


ning chool 
eve Hill, unusually beautiful 
Idings well equipped. New 
ipervisior Military sub- 
‘ ends ts. Certificate 
ve y usideration. 
g to 


1] 











KEMPE 















Develops the spirit of manly act Highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, physical development and mili 
tary training All the courses of a large four-year 
high ech! -the oldest buoys’ echool in the Weat. Supe- 
rior ejuipment Athletic training for every boy. 

T he tandard of Hone maintained by 

ates means mire ta yur boy than all these 
Betes on 6 normal besie § For catalog eddrexe 

COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 


Boonville, Mo. 





704 Third Street 








MILITARY 
SCHOOL 

















MILITARY 


ULVER ACADEMY 


To Culver come the sons of men who do 
the virile things in the country and in their 
communities. They are the men who measure 


a training for a boy not by its promises but by 
its results. 


More to them than Culver’s 
beautiful setting, more than 
its amazingly complete equip- 
ment, is the fact that Culver de- 
mands of the boy the best 
there is in a boy and gets it 

For catalog address 
ba DEAN’S OFFICE 


Culve Indiana 
‘On. Lake Maxinkuckee) 

























RVING 


TARRYTOWN -ON- HUDSON 


















|vised recreation. 
prominence. 
field. 
ming pool, shower baths, recreation room, study hall. 
Academic 
ments 
Carrington, 












TANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt—robust health, clear thinks 
ing, broad culture. Physical and scholas- 
tic training for future leadership. Pro- 
gressive curriculum, able tutors, super- 
Advisory Board men of national 
Twenty-three acres. Athletic 


Forestry. 
Gymnasium, swim- 


Modern, sunny buildings. 
Term commences September 21. Enroll- 
being received. Write to John K. 
Headmaster, for descriptive booklet. 
ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Englewood, New Somsey 


a re saan 


now 


Tee 


—_- 









RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 


AS LOSE study of the boy's peculiarities 
his temperament his ability — 
his courage and his ambitions enables 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his 
proper place in life. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools, Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific Schools. Also 
prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical devel- 
opment combined with military training 
fit the boy for the needs of the times, 
Modern buildings, gymnasium and spa- 
cious grounds for all outdoor sports. 
$450. 30th session opens September 20, 
1921. For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON,A.M.,Principal 

Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 








WESTERN 


Designated an “HONOR SCHOOL” by the War Department 
SCHOOL where scholastic attainment is 
the goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for 
college, technical schools, and for business. 
For over forty years this school has used the 
values of military training and supervised 
athletics in contributing to academic work of 
the highest grade. 

Mental energy and physical fitness go hand in 
hand—both are fundamentals in building the fibre 
of asturdy moral and intellectual manhood, the aoe 
fore, cack tern has its military ; 
supert anc 4 1a 

st otball baske thall. : 
xine: bomaiialk: tennis, golf, track. R. a oy iil U nits. 


The annual enrollment continuously for 17 years 
has exceeded our capacity. Early application for 
entrance in September is necessary. For catalog 
and view book address 


COL. GEORGE D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR RALPH L. JACKSON, Principal 


Box 55, Alton, Illinois 


22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 
88th year opens Sept. 20th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


RATES: $1000 single 
$850 double 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For catalog, address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A, 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 


250 Boys 











RIVERSIDE | 


A military academy under super- 
vision of the U. S. War Dept., with 
following SPECIAL FEATURES : 
1, Modern buildings, 60-acre 
campus, 50 miles north of At- 
lanta, Blue Ridge Mts. Junior 
Unit R.O. T.C., golf, athletics, 
aquatics, 
2. Strong faculty college rrad- 
uates; small classes, individual 
attention, boys taught how to study. 
Preparation Universities, technical 
schools, Government academies, Certificates 
sccepted by West Point, Annapolis, and all 
iniversities or colleges that ac cept ce rtificates. 
4. Compulsory gymnasium work. 
5h. National patronage—200 cadets 28 States, 
Expenses moderate. For catalog, address 
Riverside, Box R, Gainesville, 


Five buildings. Twenty acrea. Prepares for 

Colleges and Technical Schools Racks with 

the highest grade schools in New England, yet 

the tuition is moderate, Individual influen: 

and instruction. Modern uymuasium. Athletic 

Sold. ruaning track, Skating. Invigorating 
inter sportsa, 42nd year 


Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., 








SCHOOL that has earned a 

more than national reputation 
for the thoroughness of its scholas- 
tic work, the excellence of its mili- 
tary instructions, and the perfection 
of its physical training. The boy 
who puts himself in harmony with 
St. John’s methods will find his 
reward in a robust body and alert 
mind and a_ strengthened moral 
backbone. Early application is im- 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


perative to secure admission for the 
coming school year opening Sep- 
tember 21st. Entries for 1922 now 
being received. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 16-H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 





Greenbrier 


ene 
A Military School 

An up-to-date boarding 
properly taught to meet 
(Presbyterian.) Large ‘orps of 
college gradu . Aqu I 
bracing mountain c 

Main Line C. & O 


Lewisburg, W. Va. 


school 








JUNIOR BARRACKS 


of the Wentworth 
Military Academy 
Gredes 3-8 


Janior Barracks 
v4 - a $ 


catalog address 
COL. S. SELLERS. Supt. 
132 Wasmegine Qenue, UUNGTON, wo 

















by leading u 


We ntworth am 
increased sense of the 


182 Washington Ave. 





Separat. Lower Schooi— th 
to younger boys. For catalog 


COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 


WENT WORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 


A High Grade Preparatory 


43 miles frem Kansas (City 


2 Sth grades— offers exce oa 
ucress 
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FOR YOUR 
| BOY 


NOTE: 


For catalog prepared by the boys themselves write: 


“THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL, Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 


This advertisement was written by the Public Contact Class of the School. 


ACADEMIC COURSES 
A Faculty of Ten—A Staff of Eight 
The Real From Dawn to Dark. | 
A School For the Individual. 


THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 


On Chodikee Lake in the High Hills of Ulster County 
Certified by the Board of Regents of the State of New York | 


Registrar 





ation | ‘Cxliens Siamneid 
1 Business 






























Morgan Park 


Military Academy 


14 miles from center of Chicago; country 
surroundings. Accredited at leading univer- 
sities. Very strong faculty — 20 men for 200 
boys. Training under West Point graduate, 
emphasizes honor ; habits of orderliness, pre- 
cision and promptitude and the development 
of character and leadership. Vocational lec- 


round. 


" : : : \ » 
tures. Teacher-conducted trips to Chicago's pay 
art and industrial centers. All cadets in well- $750. 


or recreational activities. 
Selected, wholesome companions. Academy 


coached athletics 





Kentucky Military 


With a Winter Home in Florida 
Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly pre pared for col- 
lege and equipped for life’s work. The two homes 
in Kentucky and Florida, offer a variety of climate 
and a chance for outdoor sports and drill all year 
New laboratories, buildings and woo = 
working shops. 


For catalog and particulars address. 


The Headmaster, K. M. I., Lyndon, Ky. 


Institute 


‘Honor School” 
Early re eeation 


Designated * 
, Terms 


R. O. T. C. unit, 
Large waiting list last year. 








conducted by Board of Trustees, not for profit. 
Separate Lower School for younger boys. 
Catalog. Address 
COL. H. D. ABELLS 
Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


42nd year. 


Box 1800 





Mountains, 





yy. 


ern high-standard school 
Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
to each teacher secure individual attention for every 
Prepares for universities and business life. 
$600. Catalogue. 


Fishburne Military School 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


New $100,000 fireproof building. 


A mod- 
located in the Blue Ridge 
Rate 
Annual Spring Encampment. 





R.O. 
Major Morgan H. Hudgins under 7; 
Principal, Box 420 War De y. 





sibility, 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Collegiate courses. Preparation for Gov- 
ernment academies, Higher Colleges, Uni- 
versities and thorough training for business 
Military Training under United States 


COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN 


President life 
Box 91 Germantown Army officer. 37th 
NEAR particulars address 


DAYTON OHIO 


Where right habits of living and thought 
are instilled in the boy. Promptness, respon- 
self-reliance and willing obedience 
become traits of Miami Military character. 


Recreational Summer Camp—July and 
August. 





year. For catalogue and 
the President. 


Booklet. 





=— 





Swarthmore Preparatory School from an Aeroplane 
A school for the education of boys from ten years of age to college entrance. 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster 


Eleven miles from Philadelphia. 
Catalog on request 


Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 








| Georgia Military Academy 


and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 


}3 section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers’ Training 

| « — vant Nt uildings and complete gymnasium. Full com- 
Tuition n $5 00. For catalogue address 

cou. = s. “LIGON, Pr Presid » Box H, Black Va. 


Blackstone Military / 7 oe 


| climate; 





ABBOTT SCHOOL for BOYS 


RATE $1200 
Fall term opens September 28th. Emphasizes 
health, happiness, achievement. Catalog on request. 
FARMINGTON, MAINE 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY Idealhomepre- 






paratory school for boys ia foothills of Alleghenies. Subjects 
selected to suit chosen career. 11 teachers. Spring water. 8-acre 
athletic field. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 4 buildings. Rates 
moderate. Limited to 100 boys, 15 years and upwards. Catalog. 
JAMES R. HUGHES, A.M., Headmaster, R, BELLEFONTE, PA 







oe Ke Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Pied- 



















Select, Accredited 

Blue Ridge School for Boys School for boys 9 years 

and upward. Ideally located in delightful, healthful 

homelike, refining influences. Summer camp 

po all-year home and schoo! 
‘or catalogue address 

NORTH CAROLINA 






and regular session 
Sessional fee $550. 
BOX F, HENDERSONVILLE, 
















NEW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C 







28. 
Bordentown Military Institute ror." 














for ge or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, ind 

vidu ul on Boys taught vw to study Military training 

Supervis athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, address 
CoOL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 








C andlinn Military- Naval Academy 
“In the Land of the Sky”’ 

A Gentleman’s School for the Sons of Gentlemen. 
For catalogue, address 

ACADEMY, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 







THE 


Carson Long Institute 


85th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior courses. 

Separate modern building for boys under 13 years. Health- 

ful country location. Terms $400. — taught how to 
Bloomfield, Pa. 


learn, how to labor, how to live. Box 1 8, New 






















Charlo - Hall. 





MARYLAND, St. Mary’s Co., 







sunded 17 A well- 
Charlotte Hall School 3. 4-* 
Academy, in pro xin 1ity to Balt re and Washington. Estate 
of 325 acres. Healthiul location. Safe *for boys. Busine 
and classical courses. Moderate terms. "Kee catalog address 





CAPT. W. T. MCPHERSON, PRINCIPAL. 


Gates Training School 


endowed Preparatory School for Boys offering the essenti: 
Conducted to make men and nct 
" Nece “ssary expenses only 


= 
asium Building costing $70,000. ¢ 
A. H. CAMDEN, Presicent, Sox 104, 4, CHATHAM, va. 


The Citade 


tary College.’ 
courses. SO acre campus. 
nearly $1,000,000. Catalog. 
Col O. J. BOND, ‘Supt.. 

















on without the fiills. 
New Academic and 













Founded 1842. Rated by War 
Dept. as ‘Distinguished Mili- 
Engineering, Scientific, Liberal Arts 
Present improvements costing 
Address 

Charleston, s. C. 














Winter Session, 9 months, College Park, Ga , 
Summer Session in camp, 2 months, Hendersony ile, N.C. 
Catalog on Application. 


Col. J.C. WOODWARD, President 













(Copley Sq.) 











MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon, 557 Boylston St. 


Chauncy Hall School. 
Fetablished 1828 Prepares boys exclusive 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TE 






y for 


‘ NOLOGY 










FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 
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STAUNTON / 
MILITARY / 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


625 boys from 47 states last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 
13 to 20 years old prepared for the Univer- 
sities, Government Academies or Busi 
1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military train- 
ing develops obedience, health, manly car- 
riage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
park. Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual instruc- 
tion by our tutorial system. Academy sixty 
years old. $375,000 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $600. 
Catalogue free. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Box R, Staunton, (Kable Station) Virginia 























KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS | 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 


Faculty of experts. Individual attention through Preceptorial | 


System. All indoor and outdoor sports under competent instructors. 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 


Dr. A.W WILSON, Ir., Pres., Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 

, ; Among the hills 
St. John’s School, Manlius {nite fos: 
Syracuse. Complete equipment. Essentially a college prep. 
school with military regime for habits of discipline, orderliness 
and promptness. Well-ordered athletics, Business prep. course. 
Junior School and Summer Camp. 33 years under management 
of GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President Box 98, Manlius, N. Y. 


The Massanutten Academy 82: !9.Woodsteck, Ya. 

Preparatory School 
for boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 
wiles from Washington. Prepares for college and business. 
Music, athletics. Modern equipment. 23rd year. Limited 
to 100 boys. $500. 












































Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


Known for Democracy, Economy, Hard Work 


Departments —Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Pharmacy, Law, 

Pre-Medicine, Home Economics, Public Speaking, Music, Manual Train- 

ing, Preparatory, High School, Commerce, Stenography and Typewriting 
This university is governed by a board of trustees—all of whom are 
influential men with the welfare of the students at heart. Because 
Valparaiso is not operated for profit, because sound business principles 
are applied to its management, you get the benefit of an exceedingly 


Low Cost of Living 


The most satisfactory accommodations for board and room may be 
had at $80 per quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $30 per quarter of 
12 weeks or $115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. If the 
entire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes instruction 
in all departments except Law, and private lessons in Music. 
Valparaiso University is beautifully situated forty miles from Chicago. 
For Free Catalog Address 
J. E. Roessler, Pres., Box 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-ninth Year Opens September 20, 1921 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 13,1921 3rd Quarter, March7,1922 4th Quarter, May 30, 1922 





























Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Head 





Nazareth Hall Military Academy 
Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743 

College preparatory and business courses. Senior, 

Intermediate and Junior Departments. Gymnasiwa 

and swimming pool. All outdoor sports. Min. age 9 

yrs. Address the Kev. A.D. Thaeler, D. D., Principal. 

cane Robert Allen's Fre- 

Old Dominion Academy jarators School for 

Boys, 7 to 20. Semi-military. At health resort in 

mountains of W. Va. 160 miles from Washington, D. ©. 

Limited to 60. Reasonable rates, Catalog. Address 
R. E,. ALLEN, Superintendent 

Box K Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


ONARGA MILITARY SCHOOL 
A select HOME SCHOOL. Character developed by close per- 
sonal attention to every boy. Large staff. Icdeal location 83 miles 
south of Chicago. New buildings permit an enrollment of 125 
boys of good character. Athletics. 








COL. J. E. BITTINGER, Supt., Mlinois, Onarga | 


Palo Alto Military Academy | 





A Junior Military Academy, exclusively for boys from 6 to 
15. In session 12 months in the year—a home for many of its 
pupils thruout their boyhood. Enrollment any month. Climate 
pewmis outdoor life and builds health. SWIMMING. SUMMER CAMP. 
COL. R. P. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, Box R, Palo Alto, Cal. 

bod California's best private 
Pasadena Military Academy school. College prepara- 
tory. Grammar grades sixth to eighth. Full high school courses. 
Sound scholarship. Character training. Free courses in aeronautics. 
wireless, Horsemanship, outdoor athletics year round, gymna- 


sium, indoor swimming. Every modern convenience. Hiking to 
great forest reserves and orange groves. Address School. Pasadena, Calif. 


. 
Princeton Preparatory School 
College preparatory school for boys. Rapid progress. 
Limited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class 
organization. Excellent equipment and facilities. 
Special attention given to athletics and moral welfare. 
47th year. J. B. Fine, Headaster, Princeton, N. .J. 


Rutgers Preparatory School }?5th sear. 
ards. Complete equipment. All athletics. Refined 
home life, Graduates successful in leading colleges. 
Write for catalogue stating boy's age and aim. 

William P. Kelly, Box 133, New Brunswick, N. J. 














ILI INOIS, Woodstock. (i hour from Chicago) 
$ £, 1000 feet above the 
Todd Seminary for Boys 10st above the 
Exclusively for younger boys (7 to 16). Right thinking 
developed through comradeship between teachers and boys. 
Vigilant watchfulness of personal habits. 
Summer Camp, Onekama, Mich. NOBLE HILL, Principal 








Wilbraham Academy Serious work, wholesome | 


play. Ideal location and envi- 
ronment. Prepares for college and scientific schools. 
250 acres. 5 brick buildings. Athletic fields. Modern 
equipment. Limited enrollment. Moderate rate. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Wilbraham, Mass. | 


__ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 








PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 
Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 

Peddie considers her work done only when the 
boy is completely and rightly educated. Her grad- 
uates are now leading in scholarship and student 
activities in 26 colleges. Emphasis placed on 
monet development of body as support for healthy 
mind, 

A thorough physical examination charting each 
organ, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, etc., 
is the basis for correct development of each boy. 

Reports mailed to parents. ; 

60 Acre campus, All athletic sports, swimming pool, gymnasium. Splendid moral influence 
of faculty picked for character, thorough knowledge and understanding of boys. Lower School 
for boys under 14. For booklets address 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 8 F, Hightstown, N. J. 








MILITARY ACADEMY 


Built by U. S. Government—Ten buildings of 
stone and brick valued at half a million dollars. 


STUDENTS FROM 26 STATES LAST YEAR 


ATIONALLY recognized as one of the country’s 
leading military schools. Trains 
for college or for business life. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 
under direction U. S. Army 
Officer. Unusual facilities for all 
athletics on beautiful 67 acre 
campus. Annual camp a 
feature. Write for cata- 
logue, giving your age and 
class in school. 


The Columbia Military Academy 
Box 500 Columbia, Tenn. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


| Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
anid co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. 

Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 
of the President of the United States. College Prepar- 
atory, Business and Music. Graduates admitted 
without examination to Universities. 

“Big Brother Plan”’ of government brings boys 

into close personal touch with their instructors. New 

building for smaller boys. All Athletics, Debating 

and Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band 

and Orchestra. Special terms to good 


4 <4 musicians. Capacitytaxed annually. Early 
} enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 
| COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
| Box 124 Mexico, Mo. 
IMIEITLITARY CADEMY 
a a 








Writefor information about 
our Summer School 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


For CATALOGUE 
WRITE TO PRESIDENT 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
New York 


























> a —SES—— 
ENNESSEE } fILITARY [NSTITUTE, Franklin Marshall Academy 
Lancaster, Pa. Founded 1787. 
A school where orderliness, respect spires boys to their best mate makes possible all-year Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
for government, and the desire to achievement. Sound outdoor drills and exercises. Complete modern Equipment and good Physical 
make good replace recklessness and the government through Athletics, gymnasium, swim- Training Department. Old established school on 
“don’t care’’ attitude; where every sensible restraints and ming pool. Modern buildings, basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue and 
c - on ne aa = oe , ge * oped con- science laboratories, library. | literature of interest tocollege preparatory students 
ards. Have dean 30 susten tonahide Scho ° aé Sesdeaws R.O.T.C. Military equip- on request. Address 
T. M. I. as the South’s Best Commission on Accred- ment. Prepares for college, gov- Box 410 Edwin M. Hartman, Prin. 
Known Military School. Good ited Schools. Situated a wcsthquie = |— ~ 
name of school rests on thorough in beautiful Sweetwater ; « bd 
academic work, efficient military Valley—1300 feet above school where boys make good. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
training and physical development, sea level. Health record References furnished in any Educational Bureau will help solve 


and the spirit of T. M. I. which in- unsurpassed. Mild cli- state. For catalogue, address the problem of your child’s Seeuve 
training. See announcement on page 8. 

















Clinton Hall 
Recitation 
Building 


y years Blair has been fitting boys for 
j 7 »lle a traditions, beautiful location, 
. . . a libe: c it, imposing t ildings and thorough 
Best Equipped Private Boys’ School in South eter casipment have won for Blait Academy an enviable post 
A man-making school where boys from 26 states and many foreign beregamn ty he p ‘ake ts totaaee seal te Foe in 
countries are given the most complete training toward moral, intellectual i maintaining high standards of scholarship and morality, 
and physical development. Military Department under U.S. Government. t personal responsibility and manliness. 
Classical, linguistic, scientific and commerical courses. Eleven buildings. ‘ Lower School f ob be aes ys eleven to fourteen years of age. 
Faculty of University-trained experts, who give personal, sympathetic ag ” ae ~ hae s >» bu x ee appreciated, Blair must 
attention day and night. Certificate admits to leading universities, West / : ee ae ee ae eee 
Point and Annapolis. For handsomely illustrated catalogue, address sid ‘ JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
“i - s Blairstown, New Jersey 


Castle Heights, Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn., Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. 



































NON-MILITARY—DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL. 64th yr. 
Goopusd . Preparatory education as thorough as my ta found east or west. A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
 . Diploma admits without examination to / certificate_universi- | 
Influential ; ties. Definite preparation for entrance examinations of Princeton, Feanded 184! 
Board i Yale, Harvard and Mass. Tech Organized for the development of character. 
a a HONOR IDEALE— Only bere of goad chasestas socnpted: <inan Directed work and play. 
. living and training in character fundamental in the school life. 
Recitati Genuine co-operation and real comradeship between faeulty and boys, Preparatory for college or scientific school. 
_— fostered by the student council, non-military regime and traditional spirit. Ample buildings and play fields. 
P BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, swim- Junior School for Boys irom ten to fourteen. 
ming pool and facilities forall athletics and sports under expert A distinct school in a building of its own. 
supervision. Scientific phys‘cal training for every boy. Separate faculty. Under the care of a house 
Endowed—not maintained for profit—annual fee $950.00. Catalog father and mother 
on request. 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS Box 156, Lake Forest, Ill. | Rates $500-$900. oF 
Headmaster ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box G, Easthampton, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


NORTHWESTERN Lindenwood College 


MILITARY FOR WOMEN 


AND NAVAL Treasures the thought that for ninety-four Two and four year college courses conferring 

years it has stood for the highest ideals of degrees. Also degree courses in Music and 

ACADEMY- womanhood and in that time has helped hun- special vocational courses. Excellent gymna- 

dreds of young women to prepare for a rich sium, swimming pool, Beautiful wooded 

. and useful life. $3,000,000 in equipment and campus occupies114 acres. 50 minutes’ ride 

70 Miles endowment enables Lindenw to offer your from St, Louis. Fall term opens September 
daughter exceptionaleducational advantages. 13th. For catalog address 


from Chicago J. L. ROEMER, D.D., President, Box H., St. Charles, Mo. 


College preparatory = - . 
Every improvement in 
sanitation, heating and 
lighting. Fireproof. A fixed price covers board, 
tuition, uniforms and all necessary expenses, includ- 
ing pocket money. Limit 200. arly registration 
necessary, School maintains annual Summer Schoo! 
and Naval Camp. Catalog. Address 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 










































































The School of Domestic Architecture and CHa i Hhaxs © Hall 
Landscape Architecture for Women | ' 

SUMMER AND WINTERTERMS, LIMITED REGISTRATION | A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. 
| 4 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. | College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
mer Te EERE, a Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail 

| Design Costumes Millinery Design: | lh gy py ey Somnstiiee bailar 
. anc ashion ustration taught by practical designers : po oe ag - nd y. Finest spring 

Before you decide on a and illustrators. Caress school of Goabume Design. High alitude, unexcelled oe Finest spring (Lithia) 
a . . . water in Virginia. Horseback riding, tennis, 
school send for the catalogue Individual instruction; students may enter any time basketball, river sports. Terms $475. Catalog. 


ri Fashion Acad. » inc., 21 E. 79th St., New York Ci 
of a boy’s preparatory ee Scottish Rite Temple, San Gransinns zs - John Noble Maxwell, 
President 


inthe Tenneseemnouane. [al | ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ,.,,.Proa2"t  p: 


in the Tennessee mountains. | 
Address P. 0. Box 26 A home school fora limited number Basic, Vu. 

of girls from 8 to 16 years of age. 

2115 California St. Misses Lippincott & BAKER | 


RU CUE THE ABBY yriscsr se 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. A finishing school giving all the educational, | 

cultural, recreational and social opportunities of the National THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 

Fran DOUIIENABDUNBABSSSSS 900090400009 NNNNINININNNNNONANSNNNN0Z0N000990n0111007panITIMIGNININDMNLUMaDanaMIEn Dana iinuaaiiniTannaniioniaaniananiianune Capital. One year diploma courses. Unique Catalogue. 

AH UUUUORAUELORAOEAOEEOASALAAANORS AE HAANSMA NANA E OOM AAEdS UOT OOU MOAN SAL GOMSED MAL AA STELA UT AAMRA ARE EON EH CUED PATE EE CATH REL 

| s School College Preparatory © | MARY ARLINE ZU T, Principal FOR GIRI Founded 1853 

- hattuck r ha Military, Episcopal : . bis = Healthful location 
FARIBAULT, MINN. ome should be made well in advance in Allegheny Mts. 




















55TH YEAR ' when 14 or 15 years of age. ; A “ School park land 
| Catalogue and View Book on Request. of 100 acres. Six 


sumone | : pots. pomele 

; : ildings 00 
A Select Washington School for Girls || bm 's Theos L. 
| paration forcollege 


FOR . . “The Mountain School” : te - 
Claremont School goy¥s || _ Highest standards in general, college sins Gules tah ethegh Luan netees Ee ae 


; reparatory, and graduate courses. not going to college. Exceptional Faculty. Strong 
One hour from Los Angeles. A school with the Nota finishing oiaaal but an educa- Music Dept., with unusual equipment. Fine and 


ideals of Yale. Southern California climate. Out- Applied Arts, Domestic Science, Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool. Athletic Training and Dancing 


door life. Sleeping porches. Military training. tional institution founded on sound- aaens Se. Ae 
Camping trips. All sports. For catalog address est principles. Its aim is to set high . Set anieetaits diate ita 
W. E. Gane Ph.D., Headmaster ideals, stimulate a desire for further P. 8. MOULTON, Headmaster; ALVAN R. GRIER, Pres. 
ae eee Cena, Lae knowledge, and relate its students to Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 
their future lifeand its socialcontacts. - - 


For Illustrated Catalogue address: 
_- || | MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 
Military Acade my | 1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Formerly Castle Heights Junior School |) | ; 


For boys ranging in age from six to fourteen. | 
Ideal location on the Cumberland Plateau— _ | i . 
elevation 1200 feet—two miles fromrailway,  |f} a ~ 
in small village without loafing centers, | aad { hl d M. 
makes discipline unusually easy and results ub : ; I an anor 
highly pei ty se seeding tmane, Box R, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
er = 7 ee Sees CHOSE 1 Le Oe Ba \ / ‘ E> Telephone, Tarrytown 150 
sions. Eight buildings. Electric lighting. | = = : The strength of this non-sectarian, care 
Steam heat Chalybeate drinking water. | | 4 ~J BA school lies in the character of its giris, ‘ 
Perfect Sanitation. Capacity, sixty cadets. | faculty, in its progressive methods of teaching, a 
Individual Attention. Charges $500. CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL. Unique ad- ~ ith 4 ee eng . offers the reg c 
° | ° ° S Timary, Intermediate, igh School, ¢ lege re 
For handsomely illustrated cztalog address, | | vantages of the national capital are enjoyed at Postgraduate, Secretarial, Home-making, Kinc 
: : ° . ra Social 5 ice. G asium, Riding. 
THE PRINCIPA™ this residence school for girls. Arts, Sciences, gag me oe ge Bigtiond Nemee Che 
Box 125, Bloomington Spring ennessee Home Economics, Fine Arts, Music, Rhythmic | Girls, South Naples, Maine. 
= = D . ¥, + EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Director 
ancing, | ypewniting. Ask your senator or 


= congressman about CHEVY CHASE. po 
— Vii] ] ORD —_— Meantime wnite for catalog. Address: << ae | COL yt <7) ie 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R ONSERVATORY 
A College Preparatory School Frederic — wneseat Pig D., Headmaster OTED FOR: Select patronage 30 states; 
ashington, D. C. pleasant social life; location foothills Blue 
for Boys of 16 and over = Ridge Mts North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. 
course; special advantages in music, oratory, art, 


acnpaened ENROLL NOW domestic science, physical culture. 32 buildings 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL in the school you wish to enter this fall. Ie including sorority houses, new gymnasium, swim- 


: : acc “ ming pool. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 1s disappointing to be rejected by the school Catalcg and idress BRENAU 
The needs of each boy are analyzed you have selected, merely because its appli illustrated book. Pex F GAINESVILLE cA 
: eed cation list is closed. Avoid this by enrolling 5 cas 
and met. Small classes and individ- now. If you are having difficulty in select- 
ual instruction. Booklet on request. ing a school,-TheEducational Bureau of this 
magazine will be glad to give you its assist- 
SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. ance. Write to the Educational Director 
Milford, Conn. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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Lasell Seminary 


In Today’s girls we recognize Tomorrow's 
Womanhood. In Today’s training is Tomor- 
row’s expression. Combining the old New Eng- 
land idealsof education with thetraining needed 
for modern, complex life, Lasell Seminary 
expresses itself in true, healthful womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year high 
school grz ades through two years’ work for high 
school graduates, ranges widely through aca- 
demic and special elective courses. Unusual 
training in Home Economics, Music, Art, Col- 
lege Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Ideally situated for access to cultural advan- 
tages of Boston. Outdoor sports and gymna- 


sium. 
Woodland Park 


The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


















































A distinctive school in the National Capital 
ph to a selected number of girls the best 
American culture. Preparatory, Collegiate, 











and social life. Athletics. 
Miss Jessie Truman, Associate rong oy! 
1535 Eighteenth ‘ St. Washington, D. C. 


-PINE MANOR-= 


A Sche ol for Home Efficiency 




















‘TWO -YEAR course for the 
graduates of Dana Hall and other 
secondary schools, Higher cul- 
tural studies, with emphasis on all sub- 
jects pertaining to the management of the 
home. Country life and sports, Fourteen 
milesfrom Boston. Catalogonap plication. 
















MISS HE LE 2N TE MPLE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, 





COOKE 
Mass. 





Bie Colonial School 


~, 
Domestic Science and Secretarial depart- Hor 
ments. Music, Art, Expression. Organized 
piay and recreation. Well ordered home Girls 
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For Girls and Young Women ¥%:° 
Students may enter at any time 
Lecation: The school is located in the famous Valley 
of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted for 
its natural scenery and fine winter climate. It is reached 
by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet insures pure, 
bracing mountain air. Tennis, basket-ball, boating, 
riding and driving. Notable health record. Not a 
serious case of illness in years. 

The School: $100,000 equipment. 
two years for high school graduates. 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. 
vantages in Music, including Pipe Organ. f 
Home Life in Modern School: For years the Seminary | 
has been a school of marked individuality, consisting in its “4 
giving the girl home and friends, freedom of association 
with faculty and students, personal attention to her whole | 
astomind, }@ 


Courses of one and 
Art, Expression 
Special ad- 





life, to health, manners and character, as well 
the whole aim being to make her a true woman. Bishop }9 
Vincent, founder of Chautauqua, said: “If the - 


people of the North knew 
what epee Seminary 
has, you would have double 

as many students. J do 
not know a school to 
which Ihad rather send 

a girl.” Booklet. 

Southern Seminary 
Box 975, Buena Vista, Va. | | 


= 
ihe alias ae SS. 


A Junior College for Women 
Two years at Hardin same as 
freshman and sophomore at 
universities. Endowed. Excep- 
tional advantages in Music, 
Art, Expression. Hot and cold 
running water in rooms. For 
catalog address the Dean. 


HARDIN COLLEGE 
Mexico Missouri 


Penn Hall irc: 


for Girls 


Aim—Full Development of TrueWomanhood 
College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. 
All outdoor sports. New gymnasium and swimming 
May each year 








































pool. Rooms with private bath. 
spent at Atlantic City. Work not interrupted. 
Catalogue and views. Address 


Rates, $800. 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 


AKELEY HALL ful and picturesque loca- 
tion on Lake Michigan. College preparatory ome general 
courses. Individual attention. utdoor sports and 
systematic physical training For illustrated year 
book address The Principal, Mary Helen Yerkes, Box 
345K, C Grand Haven, | Mich. 


Averett C ollege ptery Baw 


Four year preparato-y, two year college. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Commercial, etc. Modern — . library, 
laboratories. 80 res. students, rate §465. Faculty 22. . Catalog 


James P. Craft, M. A., (Harvard) Box RB, : Danville, Va. 











A school for girls. Health- 








for tery | Women 


ASHLEY HALL A school for girls, offering a 


broad variety of courses, in 
cluding preparation for entrance to the best women’s 
colleges. Beautiful old estate. 4 acres, with modern 
equipment. Swimming pool esnees advantages in 
eoathe rn climate. Catalogue on reque 

Mary Vardri:: McBee, M.A., Principal, , S.C. 


Mary Baldwin n Seminary = 


For Young Ladies 
Term begins Sept. 8th. In_historic Shenandoah Valley. 









Established 1 


Students from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years), 
Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Expression and 
Domestic Science. Athletics, cymes Catalog. 


rAUNTON, V ON, VA. 


















de Luxe 


A complete course of design given in 
48 problems, involving Sketching, Color 
Plates, Drafting of Patterns, Fabrics 
(values and usage), the making of 
French Models in actual Materials. 
Every lesson individual. Develop your 
own originality. 


with 
P. Clement Brown 


Brown’s Salon Studios 
620 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco Summer Course 


Write N.Y. for Booklet R-1A Sanford E. Parrish, Mer. 



















































e ollege pre- pre- 


Cambridge-Haskell $uii5 


toring. Rapid advancement. Training in self direction, 
Modern equipment. Gymnasium. Eurythmics. Sports, 
Advantages of Cambridge and Boston in music, lectures, museums. 


MARY E. HASKELL, Principal, 36-40 Concord Avenue, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
FAIRMON Ahome school for. girls. 22nd 
year. sarge campus in best 


residential section of city. Outdoor life combined with 
cultural advantages of National Capital. 
courses for high school graduates; also college pre 
atory and special courses. For catalogue, address } = 
and Mrs. Arthur Ramaay, Principals, Ww ashington, D. Cc. 


6lst year. Junior College, 
Preparatory 





Forest Park College 


Directly on beautiful Forest Park, only 25 minutes to 


and Graded 








School. 
churches and concerts. College of Music, E. R. KROEGER, 
Director ; Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. Violin, 
Harp, Expression, Art, Bible, Home Economics, Year $450. 
President, ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, MISSOURI, St. Louis, 
FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, “{ichsit" 
> Virginia. 


For higher culture of young women. Delightful location in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business Courses. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium and 
all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 22nd. Terms $425. or 


catalogue, address MISS KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. 





Two- year | 


_SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 










New Schoo! 





The Souths 


for Girls and 
| a Jun © Young Women 
By-the-Sea Gulfport Miss 


The beauty and completeness of equip- 
ment, the attractive buildings and 
campus, the unusual strength of the 
faculty, and thé wonderful location 
offer to discriminating patrons the 
finest educational advantages in the 
congenial and healthful climate of 
the Gulf Coast. 


Highest scholastic standards in class 
room and studio. Land and water 
sports. Outdoor life the whole year. 


Illustrated Catalog on request. Address 























Ferry 


A college preparatory school for 
girls in its53rd year. Advanced and 
general courses. Music, Expres- 
sion and Home-making Arts are 
elective. Twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago in a well-known 
residence suburb. Twelve acre 
campus on Lake Michigan. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, out-of- 
door sports, horseback riding. 
Catalog. 

MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN 

Princ 


Box 331, Lake Forest, Ilinois 


+ 











A Select School 
WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL FOR 
SECRETARIES 


Washington D.C 


Gs 


Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-sixth year. Academic, college preparatory 
and special courses, also seventh and eighth gram- 
mar grades, Co-operative with the University of 
Chicago; prepares for Smith, Wellesley and Vassar 
Colleges, member of the ,. 
North Central Association. 
Full courses in all subjects 
offered by the best academic 
schools. Exceptional ad- 
vantages in Music and Art. 
A home schoo! in elegant fire- 
proof building twoblocks from 





Catalogue 














Lake Front Park, Tennis 
Courts and Bathing each. 
Fall term begins Sept. 14. 


Address Registrar, Box 24 
4932 Lake Park Ave., Ghieage, | In. 


Central College for Women 


LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 
An accredited Junior College near Kansas City. 
Music, Art, Expression, 
Science, Literature, and Do- 
mestic Science. Strong fac- 
ulty of experienced teachers. 
For catalog and view book, address 
Z. M. Williams, A.M., D.D. 
President 
A. 50 State St., Lexington, Mo. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate and 
examination. Many girls, however, after leaving 
high school do not wish to go to college. But often 
they desire advanced work in a new environment 
with competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 


We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradua- 
tion from high school not necessary for entrance. 


All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Special 
work in Voice, Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, and 
Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 


Outdoor Sports. We make a specialty of Horse- 
back Riding (our own stables); 9 hole Golf course 
on the property ; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; 
Field Sports; Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 by 
90 ft., with Swimming Pool. 


A finely equipped school 


Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design 
and Home Decoration. Excellent Secretarial 
Courses; Courses in Business Management; Junior 
College Courses. 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1921-22 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment 








Mount 
a 
School 


ron DOStON 





WARD-BELMONT 
For Cirts AND YOUNG WOMEN 
ESERVATIONS for the 1921-22 
session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 
ARD-BELMONT offers courses to 
meet individual needs of students 
covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years 
college work. trong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expres- 
sion, Physical Training, Home Economics 
and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swim- 
ming pool. Woody Crest, the Farm and 
Country Club, affords week-end trips into 
the open country. 


Applications should include references 
Booklets on request. ddress 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box AA, Nashville, Tenn. 


nine buildings. 








Send for New 
Yea: Book 


eomnensnesonneneeseece seseemessenvunqanninspensasestacaseisesensesraenenensess eis BRRQenieee ean ees! 


Cj 4 
‘Mary Lyon School 
ry 7 

The whole school life is surrounded with such com 
fort and conveniences as inteusify a girl’s natural 
love for a well-kept, cultured home. 

College preparation and general courses. Special 
work in Music, Household and Fine Arts. Grad 
uate courses for girls finishing secondary school. A 
separate booklet for Mary Lyon School—Wildcliff, 
the Graduate School—Seven Gables, the Junior 
school. 





Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 27. 


Becertional eprcunitice 1678 SUMMIT ST.. NEWTON, Mass. 


with adelight/ul home life. 
| 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va, 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Val- 
ley of vEpnie. — for health and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, Preparatory and CollegeCourses, 
Box 1532 Music, Art, Ex- 
Swarthmore oe pression, Domes- 
, tic Science, un- 
der the direction 
of European and 
American In- 
structors. Super- ° 
set, Super eechwood i<. 
ape — (COMBINES the, practicai with the cultural. 
atal . lives Junior College Departments, College Pre 
Catalog address paratory, Music, Physical Education, Expression, Arts and 
Mattie P. Harris, Crafts, Oratory, Secretarysnip, Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
President garten, Swimining, Athletics. Large Gymnasium. Catalog. 


M. H, REASER, Ph.D., Pres., 55, o 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 455, Jenkintown, Pa. 











An established school. 
Facujity built by years 
of selection. Many 
graduates occupying 
positions of responst- 
dility. 

















1853 Maryland College 1921 


FOR WOMEN 

COURSES — B. A., ..: Domestic Science, B. S., 
Teacher's Certificate; Music, B. Mus., Teacher's Cer- 
tificate; Expression, B. O., Teacher's Certificate. Pre- 
paratory 

ADVANTAGES-—-67 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot elevation, 
near Washington, firéproof buildings, swimming pool, | 
private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, per- | 


sonal care. Address Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. | 




















BY-THE-SEA 

















Illinois Woman’s College 








A STANDARD COLLEGE 
Endowed 

Fully accredited by universities for 
graduate work and by State Boards of 
Education. Degrees granted in Liberal 
Arts. Music and Home Economics. 
Special courses in Secretarial, Physi- 
cal Training, etc. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities in Music for Teachers and 
Public School Supervisors. 

6 Buildings, Campus 7 acres, Music Hall, Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Tennis, hockey and 
all outdoor activities. For catalogue, address 

Woman's College, Box D, Jacksonville, Ill. 

















Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments. Separate school for 
Summer School emphas S vo- 

For eithercatalog 
S Cc. E. MASON, LL.M., 


I . 
Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. In the mountains near White Sulphur 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 
tude. College preparatory. Elective courses, 
Two years of college work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression. Terms $450. Cata- 
log on request. Address 

LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


Box 76 Lewisburg, W. Va. 








Suburban to New York City 


Fifty Minutes from’ Fifth Avenue.) 


For High School Girls and Graduates 


Magnificent granite buildings ; spacious estate: 
immense gymnasium ; cosey theatre ; allsports; 
riding, sea-bathing, boating, 

studies. no e nation M 
sion, do 
ing. ttre ns. 4 
national Membership, $1,200 
Scientific physical training for each student. 


For booklet and vier 


Dr.F.M. Townsend, ‘Sten Een, Elmwood Park. 

















SHORTER COLLEGE, ROME, GA. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Young Women 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees, Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
faculty from best American and European Universities. 

In the shadow of the mountains of Georgia, the most healthful and beautiful section. 
S, : Concrete fireproof buildings, every room connected with 
Fifteen units required for unconditional entrance. 


beautiful lake, golf, tennis, gymnasium. 
study and private bath. 


A. W. VAN HOOSE, President 


Able, experienced 
200 Acres, 


Catalog on application. 
ROME, GEORGIA 











A Famous Old New 
25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Household Arts 


and Home Management. 
Modern Languages. 
buildings. 
pool. Military drill. 


rge- new sleeping porch. 


Horseback riding, excellent caaoeing, 


now 


ool 


Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. 
The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 


. C. A. swimming 
trips afield. 


Fine new Y. 


Extensive grounds, All sports. Upperand lower schoo] 50 pupils. For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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co- EDUCATIONAL SC} SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND —— 
FOR YOUNG WOME 





OF ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ARTS 











BEACON 


A COUNTRY -CITY BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


Distinctly college preparatory, cover- 
ing all grades from kindergarten to 
college. Special diploma courses for 
students not wishing to enter college. 
Household Arts, Music, Art, Secretarial 
and Business Courses. Faculty of ex- 
perienced college graduates. 3-acre 
estate with 5 buildings in Boston’s most 


beautifulsuburb. 
85 acres and 

buildings in the 
Blue Hill region, 
15 miles from 
Boston. Hills- 
view,theschool’s 
summer camp, is 
used for week 
end sports and 
games. For 
catalog address 


Mrs. Althea H. Andrew 
Principal 


1440 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass, 

















ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (Episcopal) 


A MOTHER SCHOOL. One hour from New York. 
Open all year. Children 3-12, Usual studies. Outdoor 
sports, “‘The School that Develops Initiative.” Mrs. 
W. B, StoppaRD, Directresa, CALDWELL, NEW JERSE 


* o 
Wyoming Seminary 
A co-educational school where boys and girls 
get a vision. College preparation, Business 
Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts an 
Science. Military Training. Gymnasium and 
athletic field. 77th year. Endowed. Catalogue. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, Kingston, Pa. 

















~ SCHOOLS 3 FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Illinois 
A superior school for girls; under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. Fifty-fourth year. College Prepara- 
tory and High School work. A separate department for 
younger girls. Special advantages in Music, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Secretarial Course. Athletics. 
Home Life. REV. F. CARRINGTON, LL.D., Rector. 








Southfield Point Hall 7oxS22s | 


Beautifully located on Long Island Sound. Inter- 

mediate, General and College Preparatory 

Music, Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports. Address 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A., Principal, 

12 Davenport Drive STAMFORD, CONN. 


Sullins College for Girls and Young Women 
New buildings, every room has bath attached. Gym.- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports. Standard 
High School and Junior College Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression and Domestic Science. Secretarial Course a, 
Students from 40 states. Write for catalogue and views 
; ARTIN, Ph. D., Pres,, Box E, BRISTOL, VA. 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Successful preparation for all colleges for women, 
and for universities. General and Special Courses. 
Fireproof school and residence buildings. Science 
laboratories. Art Studio. Gymnasium. Roof playground. Catalogue. 


MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Princi pal 


Wheaton College for Women 
Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A. B. degree, Faculty of men and women. 2) buildings. 


100 acres. Catalo; 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D D., LL.D., President, 
fassachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) 


Miss White’s School for Girls 


4136 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Boarding and Day Departments. College Prepar- 
atery, General, and Intermediate Courses. For catalogue and information 
address MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal 


WorcesterDomesticScienceSchool 
One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses, 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dieti- 
tians. Normal Domestic Science training. Red Cross 
Work. Graduates ee c nee exceptional positions. Opens 


Oct. 4th, 1v21. Add 
MRS. F. A, WETHERED, 158 “institute Aoac, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








| THE SEMPLE SCHOOL 


A day and boarding school 
for girls opposite New York's 
most picturesque spot — Cen- 
tral Park. It is the aim of 
the school to broaden the in- 
telligence, inculcate social graces and insure the 
happiness of each pupil. College Preparatory, 
Post Graduate, Secretarial, Finishing Courses, 
Music, Art, Languages, 
Science, Social life. Week-end trips to country 
estate, Outdoor sports. 
MRS. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal 
241-245 Central Park West, Box R, New York City 
ee 


Drew Seminary 


HE Carmel School for girls. Healthfully located 49 miles 
from New York. 600 feet elevation overiooking beautiful 
Lake Gleneida. Homelike atmosphere. — and special 
urses. Ali athletics. 56th year. Catalo 
Clarence Paul McClelland, Pres. Box 414 Carmel, N. Y. 

















Courses. 





BishopthorpeWanor 


Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year fin- 
ishing course for High School graduates. Music, Art, 
Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expres- 
sion and Secretarial work. 
High, healthful location 
on the slope of the Lehigh 
Mountains, Near New 
York and Philadelphia, 
Bishop Ethelbert 


New gymnasium and tiled 
Swimming pool. Tennis, 
basketball, skating, riding, 
etc. Aesthetic and Folk 

Address 

















Talbot, 
Visitor, 








Dramatic Art, Domestic | 





American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 

177 Carnegie Hall © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ALV SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
Each department a large schoo! in 
itself. Academic, Technical and 


Practical Training. Students’ School 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 























DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO-PLAY 





York Appearances. Ww rite for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. AND 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary nt 
43 W- 72nd St.. between Bway and Central Park West, New York J 





SCHOOLS OF ART 











NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FELIX MAHONY, Pres. 
1505 Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, a 
AYTON School o of Art 


fh School wo year courses 
n Commercial pay interior Decoration t ‘costume Design, 
Industrial Art and ae Art. For catalog address 
CHARLOTTE PARTRIDGE, Wason S 
Milwaukee, Wisc 




















TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 





58th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. 








Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domestic Sc ience. Social Training. es 
rennis, Basketball. ents from many states. 





Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Fiace, Petersburg, Va. 





Training School for Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Accredited 2 year course. Entrance Requirements: 
| Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its 
educational equivalent. Text books, uniforms, 
| room, board and monthly allowance during training. 


For further information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent of Nurses 
| Box 103, Michael Reese Hospital, CHICAGO, ILL 





The Gateway ic: 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Hood College—For Young Women 


Standard A. B. and B. S. Courses, the latter including four years 
of Home Economics. Accredited courses in Pedagogy. Also 
Music, Art and Expression. Five new buildings on 45-acre sub- 
urban site. Our own garden and dairy. Terms $450 to §500. 
Jos. H. APPLE, LL. D., Pres., Box R, FRRDERICK, MARYLAND. 
LouIs, MISSOURI, WYDOWN, BOULEVARD. 

founded 1884. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. College 
preparatory and Elective Cour Music, Expression, Arts and 
Crafts. Rhythmic dancing. Resident Physical Director. Modern 


fireproof building near Washington aay ra Early registration 
necessary. For catalogue address . BENTON. A. M., Principal 


Lady | Jane Grey 2 ie For Girls. 














ST. 


HOSMER HALL, 


ses. 


38th year. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Advanced 
work for High School graduates. Music, Business 


Course, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 
ELLA VIRGINA JONES, A. B., Prin., Binghamton, New York. 


Linden Hall Seminary Trains young women to 


take a worthy place in 
life. Academic and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Business. Post-graduate a Separate Junior Dept. 
Gyu inasium and Swimming Pool. Cat 


Rev. F.W. STENGEL, 
“Add ‘4 tress dur 4 July and August, 


MINNESOTA, ST. PAUL. 





Mt. Gretna, Penna. 





OAK HALL, tre ind'Day Schools Colless | 


general. Strong Music Depart- 

ment. Household arts. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Tennis. Riding. Skating. Send for booklet. MR. anp 

Mus. Royat A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Avenue. 
PENNSYLVANIA, OVERBROOK 


e ’ 
Miss Sayward s Schoo Philadelphia. College 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic Science. 
Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R. 
MISS JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


Preparatory and 


For Girls. Suburb of 


Prin. Box 137, TD hita, Pa. (near Lancaster) | 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 


University of Louisville—College of Dentistry 


| Offers a four year course leading to D. D.S. degree. 
| Term opens Sept. 19th, 1921. Registration closes 
Sept. 30th. Classes limited to 50. Co-educational. 

Address H. B. TILESTON, M. D., D. D.S., Dean, Box 192, Louisville, Ky. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
AND SCIENCE — Chemistry — Pharmacy — Bacteriology. 
Complete courses in Applied Sciences le ading to recognized 
degrees. Faculty nationally known. Individual instruc 
tion Opportunities to earn expenses durin; course. 
~ atalogue B. }, Eniladeiphia. | Pa 


Select the Right School 
| 

















may rest your future success 


If you are having difficulty in making a 
decision, the intimate and comprehen- 
sive information supplied by our Educa- 
tional Bureau is at your service. 
In order that information sent you may 
be reliable, all data supplied by this 
Bureau is gathered through a personal 
visit to the school. - 
A more detailed description of our Edu- 
cational service will be found on page 8 
of this magazine —or may be obtain 
by writing to the 

Educational Director 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd St. New York City 


if 
| 
| Upon the wisdom of your decision 
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| he ter- a) 
(a Sehusler-Markin New fngland 


of Expression || Con SERVATORY 
HELEN SCHUSTER-MARTIN, Directress 
ACTING—READING—DANCING— | | George W. Chadwick OF MU SIC Year Opens 
LITERATURE—LANGUAGES Director September 15, 1921 


Residence Department Our Own Little Theater BOSTON M ASS. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AND PERSONAL CULTURE F 


Catalogue Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 
, 2500 Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio } It affords pupils the environment Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
a and atmosphere so necessary to a opportunities of ensemble practice 
vy CS} E VU LA musical education. Its complete or- and appearing before audiences, and 
ganization, and splendid equipment, the daily associations are invaluable 

fe - — offer exceptional facilities for stu- advantages to the music student. 
dents. 

ONSERVATO RY A Complete Orchestra 


A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART Complete Curriculum Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, 
Courses in all branches—Master Faculty including Courses in every branch of Music, voice, organ and violin, experience 
Elias Day, President and Director; Theodore ° " i 

Harrison, Director of vocal department, Lucille applied and theoretical. in rehearsal and public appearance 


Stevenson, Paget-Langer, Jeanne Boyd and others ‘ . 
with orchestral accompaniment. 















































of prominence. * . a 
A thorough education is offered in musie and Owing to the Practical Training 
dramatic art leading to diplomas, degrees and ‘ 
teachers’ certifi cates. In our Normal Department,graduates Dramatic Department 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 12, 1921 : j ops ' : 
Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful build- are much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 
ing in the heart of new art center, two blocks from 
Lake Michigan, North Side. 


Write Secretary for free cotalog, Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


JEANNE HOWARD, Box 43, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
| <COMBS= 
CONSERVATORY of Music 


I i 37th year. — Instruction. Personal Super- 
a ; Lyceum |{ vision. All branches, theoretical and applied. 
Goamnr Dramatis Oveses and \\ jj/| ||| A school of Public Performance. Teachers’ Normal 
General Culture Course. : Training Course. Degrees conferred. Military Band 
Graduates eligible to, teach ik : Dept. Twocomplete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 
z N. - State st pe Lie | i 7 chele, ail Geenahen” Wesdierol Wore Reciprocal Relations with Univ. of Pa. Dormitories 
ormitories and Audit ‘ dvanced study, a 3S. uity 0 s 4 i 
For catalogue address | cialists. High school course or equivalent required. for women. Instruction the year round. Write for book. 


Courses lead to degree of Mus. B. Intellectual and : 
THE REGISTRAR social advantages @ Oberlin College. Catalog. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
115 De Witt Park,Ithaca, N. ¥ HiT Charles W. Morrison, Director, Oberlin, Ohio Box R, Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


year opens September 1 Oth 
























































| a 


a = 
| FOUNDED 1878 
Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director 


| The College of Music 


- s of Cincinnati 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music | Elm Street, adjoining Music Hall 




















Schools of Music— 


School of Piano Tuning in Connection. : : " - 

Special advantages in concert work. All instruments, Music, Dramatic Art and Languages 
ocal, Dramatic Art and Physical Training. Grad- } in all branches taught exclusively by 
uates of Musical, Public Speaking and Physical experienced artist teachers. Dormi- 
Whether you plan to study Training Departments eligible to teach in N. Y. | tory for young ladies. Advantages 
State Public Schools. Master Courses with world } equal ic: ence theiana Ruronean insti- 





music as a profession or as a =e SP tutions. For catalog address, J. H. Thuman, Mgr. 
a fine art, the right training 


THE REGISTRAR, 15 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, N. ¥. 
: : . ew? oe 1 Sk: OTED among American Schools of Music. Unsurpassed 
and instruction 1s essential. < eis We : N in — and —_ Preparatory, Normal and 
aa . —— q 7 : Artist Departments. xceptional advantages for post- 
If you wish the advice f 0 fae eS graduate and repertoire work, advanced study in Theory 
Pres _ is . ‘ and Composition; Orchestral Training, Complete School of 
and assistance of one who | 8 Opera, ee of Expression, Languages, Literature, Public 
— oer — a "a School Music and Drawing. Engagements for Graduates. 
has made a careful in s Attractively appointed residence buildings. 















































For catalogue address 
aia ’ wee : MISS BERTHA BAUR 
schools of America, write 54th Year Incorporated Highland Ave. and Oak St. Cincinnati, O. 


the Educational Director a 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY 0 


Established 1874 
THE Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern and 
33 West 42d Street, educational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals through- 


out the year. Branch Studios. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates 
diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free advantages. We own our own building, located 


- . in the center of most cultural environment. 
New York City Fall Term Opens September 12, 1921 


For detailed information address 
James H. Bell, Secretary, Box 19, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich, Front View Conservatory Bldg. 


i, a Gs - + ster Violi “lass -+r Eugene Ysave 
vestigation of the music Veh eee 5 ifs usi¢ Master Violin Class under Eugene Ysaye. 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS OF ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 
sz Seses SES 2S52525 26 252525252 




















f 














Superior Courses in Piano, Vocal, Violin, 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music, and All | 
Branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music. 4 
1 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees { 
granted by Authority State of Illinois | TOZEAR Nesmet Course for Disectors of 
THE American ConseRvA- instructors, many of interna- 1 Rogue preparstiog tn all branches der Seng 
ih aculty of experie men and women 
fu 


TORY is universally recognized _ tional reputation. Superior Nor- Our graduates are filing the most responsible posi- 
1g hool graduates 


school of the highest mal Training School supplies gecredited schecly aiuitied without, cnamination. 















J 
1 as a 
1 standards, and is one of the Teachers for Colleges. Pupils > 18th Session Or _— ‘Sente naber 23 1921 
4 largest musical institutions in prepared for Lyceum and Ste UPens Sep ember an 
h * Ni Cc ‘. at We are now in our new building in a fine residential 
| the country. inety artist- HAUTAUQUA engagemen ts. \u section of Chicago—within walking distance of twoof 
My jguenec'e finest a ee 
J r . Hi ew gymnasiums—new c nd laborat« = 
| SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION and Dramatic Art new —— aes All modern, up-to-date facilities and 
. 3 : Ys " equipment. 
4 Two Excettent Dormitories. Nu- Tue Conservatory is located in the CHICAGO NORMAL 
merous lectures, concerts and recitals heart of Chicago’s musical center, in the SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
throughout the school year. Students’ new, magnificent sixteen-story Kimball EDUCATION : 
7 orchestra. Many free advantages. Hall Building. . F 
¢ For illustrated catalog address 
nces Musselman 






met 
Bow :5, 5026 Greenwood Ave.; 
Chicago, Iilinois 










Send for free catalog and information. Address Secretary 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 













































































































































554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIL. —_ — 
' 36th Annual Session Begins September 12, 1921 | || ITHACA SCHOOL of , 
q Physical Education 
_anarene ee —mcmpamaetcnemee moms esesed | Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 
3 . s Normal Course for men_and 
King-Smith Studio-School LAKE FOREST | women owoyenre. Grad 
of Washington and Parte UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC || New York State Public 
. . | 
A school for young women wishing to Courses in all branches of music. Faculty of col- | | ing Gouree — one year, 
study Music (all branches), modern Languages, legiate standing and international training. de- Dr. Sharpe and “jack”” Moakley, 
Painting, Sculpture, Drama, Dancing, Expression, lightful dormitories for girls on college campus Head Coach of 1920 American 
etc. No course prescribed; tuition according to| Governed by influential Board of Trustees. School Olympic team. Special courses to 
subjects elected. Ideal artistic surroundings; un- year begins September 18. suit individual needs. Dormi- 
usual social advantages. Week of opera in New York. Address Director for free book of views and catalog. tories. vee Term couse 6 Se a 
Write for information to cee $ porg tet er 19th. For catalogue 
Director, KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL BOX 12 E FOREST, ILLINOIS REGISTRAR, 215 DeWITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 
1712 New Hempohire Avenue TON, D.C 
—_ \cAlberti School of Expression NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
; — 466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
visville Center | | Connected with Stuart Walker’s Companies and Young | 35th sears Fits = ienoniees. ayaioel training, recrea 
Fob People’s Theatre. Summer and regular courses. | ticna) and playa ground work. Appointment Sascan, Dor. 
CONSERVATOR CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CIFY | MieTSS Ai ithall boat houne: athlete Held. 350 weres 
‘or Physical 


ys Emerson College of Oratory The Sargent School ‘g,Phy3ic 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres | . 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. Established 1881 


j2nd year. Degrees granted. Address | 
HarkrY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington Address for booklet 
Chambers, Boston, Mass, DR. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


oF MUSIc 


Noted for Individual Training 
and Personal Attention 
Success of our system of special 
individual training andassistance 
assures success of graduates in big 
positions, Special attention to 
those who wish to enter profession 
as teachers or through Lyceum 
and concert work. Largest, most 


























SITE OF MISCAL ART "=o PHYSICAL 


hes, and s equipped to give h 



















complete conservatory in the musical education in all bran 
South. Private and class lessons = uni P ivantage 1 Secre 

Sn a egy tng pte advantages to most exceptional talents Address Secretary 

School Supervisors and Normal Courses J 120 Claremont Avenue, N. Y. CITY 

under faculty of noted artists. Laboratory once nlae * > . 













work in Louisville schools. Special 
Chautauqua Courses, Fifty public and 
many private recitals orery session, Tw: 
a ay orchestras. omfortable dor- 
or women oo. nts. Write today 

for’ full information 
J. W. MoCLAl 


The Ithaca Academy of Public School Music 


Associated with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Fall term opens 
September 19th. Cours roved by New York State Department 
oh and orchestra instruction, theoretica 








IN, President ses private in struction in voice and piano, Co-educational. 
Dormitories. For catalogue address 


Lowisvills. Ky. —_ 
. _| THE F REGISTRAR, 3 315 De witt _Park, ITHACA, WN N. ¥. | 


Bush Conservatory:@ 


oP s © E ov. 67 9) 











Two and three year diploma courses which qualify 
for physical directors, coaches, playground super- c 
visors,gy mnasium mnstructors—fine paying positions 

















An institution of National Prominence | in colle ges, schools, Bye a oe a ( 
i rses leadi i i grees i establishments, etc. Degree 0 . Large, we 
Accredited cou ing to Certificate, Diploma and De = appointed building devoted entirely to the work. . 






EXPRESSION LANGUAGES | Swimming pool. Gymnasiums. Tennis Courts. 
| Auditorium. Dormitories. Free graduate placing 
OPERA DANCING bureau. 38 states and 2 foreign countries repre- 
Unew Cusctn of mate then Ot me Gaciadl eae eaith sented. Adoption of physical education bill pend- 
renowned artists, Special courses for Free Master SChOOl pg ty 
teachers and soloists leading to the New Dept.: Mustc, Expression, Dramatic Art, 4 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
ngs 


Dormitories with exclusive use of bulidi | AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
Fall term begins Sept. 12. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated COLLEGE 4 EDUCATION 


describing this great institution and its many advantages, 
Accredited 
R. B. JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO M OREY ALDRICH Ww vOOD, B. 5.5 S Presid dent 
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SCHOOLS FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


MISCELLANEOUS 





National 


dergarten 
and Flementary 


College 


Fine professional training, excellent 
social spirit, happy home life, cultural 
advantages of a great city. 

Two-year kindergarten course, kin- 
dergarten diploma. Two-year elemen- 
tary course, elementary diploma. Three- 
year kindergarten-elementary course, 
kindergarten-elementary diploma. Four- 
year course, normal diploma and degree. 

Five dormitories on college grounds. 
School accredited in Illinois and else 
where. Graduates in demand. 

For Catalog and Book of Views 
Address Box »- 


2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS "Wiiinne ‘se 

A Bilis ated with New York University. Faculty ot Fale 
putation. Residence for Students. Graduates placed 
n excellent positions. Catalog. Address Miss Harriette 

Me lissa Mills, Principal, Nine New York University 

Bidg., Washington Square, New York City. 


Oberlin Kindergarten 
Primary Training School — Oberlin, Ohio 


Accredited. Two-year course. Prepares for Kindergar- 
ten and Primary Teaching. 
sion to our residence halls in order of application. For 
catalog, address MISS ROSE R. DEAN, 125 Elm Street. 


MISS ILLMAN’S SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses 
Primary methods. Practice Kindergartens. Home-like 
students’ residence. For particulars, address 


A. T.ILLMAN, Prin., Box R, 3600 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dormitory overlooks Lake Michigan. 25th year opens 
Sept. 20. Diploma 2 years. 3 Depts.—t. Kindergarten. 
i. Primary. 1. Playground. Accredited. 
Registrar,Box 1,616-22S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Columbia Kindergarten Normal School 


Two year course in Kindergarten and Primary, Address 


MISS SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, 
2108 Conn. Avenue WASHINGTON 

















SPECIAL SCHOOL 


————- comer | and promotions. 





Practice teaching. Admis- | — 


| 








School for Exceptional Children 
Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or private 
schools. Domestic Science: 14 miles from Philadelphia. | 
MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 166. 





i. ISCELLANEOUS 


Wational College 
of Chiropractic 


(RESIDENTIAL) 

38 Ashland Blivd., Chicago 
Unsurpassed facilities for 
a complete Scientific Chi- 
ropractic education. Dis- 
tinguished Faculty. Mod- 
ern and extensive labora- 
tory equipment. Large 
clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and students’ 
aid dept. Chicago's opportunity for self-help 


unlimited. Enter quarterly. 3-year term. 
lith year. 





Catalogue on 
Request 











Mining Engineering | 
For Your Profession 


A wide and profitable field not overcrowded. The 
Michigan College of Mines (established 1886) 
offers comprehensive four year course which can 
be completed in three calendar years. Its breadth 
provides foundation for expert specialization in 
that field of engineering which most appeals to 
the student. Theoretical work ace ompanied with 
practical experience. College is located in center 
of one of the world’s greatest copper mining dis- 
tricts. Close relations constantly maintained 
with mines, mills, smelters, electrolytic and power 
plants which are practically a part of the Colle Pge 
equipment anda factor of enormous value in 
instruction. Managers of large operations regu- 
larly lecture to classes. Region affords unusual 
opportunities for geological study. Nine Build- 
ings. Advanced Methods. Vigorous Athletics, 
Bowling, Billiards, Tobogganing. “M. C. M. Men 
Make Good.’ For Descriptive book, address 


258 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 
MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 








Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the sr studios in the 
country await men and women who prepare them- 
selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and r olor Wor 

Our graduates earn $35 to $100.a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanc ed position at better pay. 
Terms easy; living inexpensive .argest and best 
school of its kind. Write for catalog ‘oday. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 

















LEAR 


The 
Millionaire Profession. 
$50 to $100 a day is | any = pociegiots. 
Get into this pr 
tunities. Wetrain a Tee the aooel 
time. Trainingis complete, thoro gh, prac- 
tical; actual field work and rey So Oil 
experts always in demand. 
for catalog, full information. Fall toons 
_ begins Sept. 8th, day and night classes. 
Department of Geology, 
RANSOMERIAN SCHOOL, 


7? 1224-340ak St, K KANSAS city, mo, 
= ind. For more than aquarter 


Section a century, this school has 


been training men of wate and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Conde nsed, course in Electrical | 


Engineering i :-cccre 


uates tosecure | 
good positions 
Theoretical and Practical Electricity. 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Enyines and Mechanical 
Drawing. Students construct dy numos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained, Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, 
dining hall, laboratories, shops. | 

Free catalog. 29th year opens Sept. 28, 1921. | 








men with draiaina are in de- 


BLISS ELECTRICAL ane ayy e.IL 





‘HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated book!et 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers you and how to 
avail yourself of theseadvantages, 
Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Three months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern Equipment. 


Day or Evening classes. Easy terms. Cameras and Materials furnished 
free. The School of RecognizedSuperiority. Call or write for catalog Ho.32. 


N. ¥. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St, New York oo 505 State St., Brooklyy 


Learn Photography 
Motion 


from a successful progres- 
sive photographer  ageataed studios 
in the largest citie: 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and pleasant occupation. Big 
demand for graduates 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Nig New York City 
and 134 So. Clark St., Chicago, IM. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, ex- 
aor rt instructors. a ed ee of up-to- 
date 
Call or write for tree "catalogue Y. 








Picture-Portrait-Commercia! 














115 Yakoma ma Ave., w. 














‘Teed s Men and 1 "Tementand sWomen — | 
They are the boys and girls of today. 


And just what sort of men 


and women they will be tomorrow depends largely on the school 


in which they are educated. 


Write for school information to 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S 


Educational Director 


33 W. Forty-second St. 





ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


nahn N. Y. Industrial Arts 


Household Arts Applied Arts 


Normal and Professional Training for men and women. 


37th Year 


Three and one-year courses in all departments. 


School of Applied Art: 


adapted to the finest type of Art Work. 
Artists, Designers and Craftsmen. 


Bevier Memorial Art Building, 
especially designed for and 
Instruction by professional 
Three-year courses in Normal 


Applied and Fine Art, Commercial Illustration, Design, Interior 


Decoration, Painting. 1 
course in Clay Modelling and Pottery, 


WRITE Dept. 


Two-year course in Architecture. One-year 
Metal Work and Jewelry. 
omen. 


odern Dormitory for : 
State course desired. 


Bfor illustrated Bulletin. 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Rochester, N. Y. 





San Antonio 


the City of Sunshine— 
ideal living conditions— 
hospitable people—won- 
derful climate—cool 
summer breezes. 
Fall enrollment starts 
September 15. 





T. C. C. 


the Home of Chiroprac- 
tic—Palmer methods and 
textbooks used — resi- 
dence course only—high 
standards and ideals. 
Write for catalog 
4 today. 





Free Advertising Service 
for Graduates. 


TEXAS CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE Graduates Placed in Pro- 
Corner Dwyer Ave. and Nueva St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


ductive Localities. 


BRILLIANT FACULTY c#™.,2 EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES 

















LB 


usiNess 


lwo-Year , Course (Qlege Gade) | | 


dministration | 


for young men. A complete training in all essentials for executive positions. 


ACCOUNTING (College Grade) also completed in two years. Leads to C.P.A. degree. 


than a four years’ course 
Burdett graduates in demand. 
Normal. High-grade faculty, 


F 

° Save two years’ time by taking one of these two courses rather 

be uiring both. Special students admitted to both a 

> “Oth ther resident (College Grade) courses: Secretarial 

C | 
1 

8 

7 

9 Largest Institution of its Kind in the World 


® Send for Special Catalog to J. D. Smith, 


18 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. ; 








Eastman School of Business 


American Business College 


ness pursuit. Accounting, Banking, 
and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
essful men. Open allyear. Enter any week-day Catalog. 
C. C. GAINES. 


NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 646 


For more than 60 
years the leading 

Thorough training in every busi- 
Civil Service, Secretarial 








: CHICME WL) 
UMNO” She ect 


- 
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WHAT ABOUT THIS 
TIME NEXT YEAR 


A business course started now will lead you 
into a good position in six months. From 
that, if you have proper preparation, your 
advancement will go on indefinitely. 


Become an accountant, a stenographer, a 
bookkeeper or secretary. 


All courses taught in day and evening 
classes. 65th year. 


New evening College of Commerce. 
for illustrated catalogue. 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
Business QOLLEGE 


Lakeview Building, 
Box R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Write 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


16 Departments offering, in addition to the usual commer- 
cial courses,training in the Executive, Administrative ,Sec- 
retarial branches leading 
fo poritions paying trom $1500 to $5000 a Year 
Courses inclade Business Philosophy, Ppesinsss Adminis- 
cee at Uirtee tales. tar Goliege Your. Book d 
nteed. rite jay for e' an 

Setails of our Money-Saving Advance Enrollment Plan. 
RANSOMERIAN ee ‘SCHOO mg 

} 1222-34 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mc. 


LN IRR 
PEIRCE 
SCHOOL: 


BUSINESS | 


















Tt is a significant fact that within ten years 
after graduation, the majority of Peirce 
graduates are successfully conducting busi- 
nesses as executives or owners. 

COURSES OF STUDY: 
Business Administration (two years) — Accounting 
(two years)—General Business (one year)—Secre- 
tarial (ene to two years) —Salesmanship (one year) 
—Teacher Training (one to two years). 
Write for 57th Year Book. Address the Director 




















PINE STREET, WEST OF BROAD, PHILADELPHIA | 
| 
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Selecting the Right School 


is, we realize, a matter of no small importance 


If you are having difficulty in making a decision, the 
intimate and comprehensive information supplied by our 
Educational Bureau is at your service. 


In order that we may most satisfactorily assist you in 
making an intelligent and happy selection, it will be nec- 
essary for you, when a writing, to give complete data on 
the following points : | 
Type of school you wish—preparatory, college, 


finishing, business, technical, art, music, dra- 
matic, or summer camp. 


Location (City or State). 

Approximate amount you wish to pay per year. 
Exact age, and year you will enter school i 
Religion and previous education. | 
In order that information sent you may be reliable, all | 
data supplied by this Bureau is gathered through a per- 
sonal visit to the school. 


Educational Director | | 


The Red Book Magazine | 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 

















Roberson School of Personality = 
| Schoot 


VOCATIONAL 


GREGG 
SCHOOL 


25 Years of Quality Training 


Diploma Courses in Stenc -raphic 
Duties, Secretarial Science, Ac- 
counting and Business Service. 
Special students admitted to all 
classes. 


Good positions open to our 
graduates at all times. 


Day and Evening Sessions 
throughout the year. 


Enrollments now received for 
Fall Session, beginning Sept. 6, 
1921. Year Book and Enrollment 
Application sent upon request. 


6 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 




















Bureau of Personnel Administration 
Founded to further human relations in industry. Edu. 
cational Division—One Year Co-operative Course, Eight 
weeks Intensive Course, Evening Courses. r Analysis 


| Division. Placement Division. Teachers’ Summer Course 


17 West 47th Street, New York City 


SCHOOL OF PERSONALITY 


Courses 
mail 








ident and Corresp 
Personality Building; Science of Reading Folk; Short Stor 
Writing ; ArtofC cuversation 5 Character Revealedin Hz andioreie ng 
2 r Analysis om Photog: 7x 
HARRIET TE GU 
Cutts 752, Hotel Lafayette, Weeht ington, D. 


SCHOOLS 


Training for a business or profession is important. 
If you will write to THE RED BOOK MAGA. 
ZINE, Educational Director, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City, stating what kind of training 
you wish, your age and the locality in which you 
prefer the school, you will receive valuable advice. 











SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 


athers 


Before your son enters business, a pro- 
fessionor any other life work, have him 
spend a year at the BABSON 
INSTITUTE. Men who are destined 
to inherit property or responsibility 
select this institution. For detailed 
catalogue, address 


Sidney A. Linnekin, General Manager 
BABSON INSTITUTE 


113 Washington Street Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
The Institute also tes Extension Courses corres- 
pondence for executives and employes, and catalogue of 
the Correspondence Division may te had on request. 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Servicesin Choosing aSchool 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boysand girls 
both time and worry by sending them 
prompt, reliable information about just the 
kind of school they wanted — personal re- 
quirementsastolocation and tuitioncharges 
being considered in each individual case. 

This year many young people will again 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing, or call- 
ng for a personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 














. . 
Learn Mechanical Dentistry 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Three to nine 
monthe? course—day or evening. No previous know!- 
edge required. Great demand. Send for catalog No. 31. 
BODEE scuqos OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
136 W. 52d St.. N.Y. 15th & Walnut Ste., Philadelphia 


(DO YOU STAMMER7? | 


Sane Methods based on many successful years’ 
experience an scientific research, for the correc- 
sl Cs all Speech Defects employed in the 
ch Clinics at the Ithaca Conservatory of 

Music under the direction of 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 
(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 

Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 
Director Speech Clinic College of City of New York. 
=, Post Graduate Medical College, New 

ork City. 


Normal Courses for Teachers of Speech Improvement 


Dormitories and complete equipment. a 
Martin 1 for Sp h Correctio 
415 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N- G 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents pe — page, yo Stammering and 

Stuttering, “‘Its ure > tells how I 

curei_ myself - E, pa, N. Bogue, 
4081 Bogue Bidg., 6147 N. tile ar init 


STAMMER » MORE 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The widely famed Rae ~~ method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth- 
while book— “HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” It 
has inspired thousands. Free copy today 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, se Nn. ute, Chicago, Ul. 


STA AMMER 


Send for free ilustrated 200-page book. It tells 
iow Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly 
cured by the most Ad fic Me 
known. Those unable to attend our Resident 
nool m tour Standard 
"Al pnd ong are cowidential» = Home Study 
THE Lewis OL, 36 Adelaide, DETROIT, MICH. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 
pure gold. Ask for special —" —_ and a FREE copy 
of “The Naturai ast M best equipped ana 







































you have no more important problem 

than the choice of the best school for 

your children. Upon request The Red 

Book Magazine’s Educational Director, 33 

West 42nd Street, New York, will be glad 

to furnish you valuable information on this 
vital subject. 
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Co) Educational Guide How | Taught My Child 


at Home 


and Saved a Year of School 


(An experience which shows there is, 


after all, a Royalroad to 


Reading, Writing and Arithmetic.) 


band, who was a civil engineer, 

traveled all over the country, stay- 
ing sometimes only two or three months 
on various “jobs” for his firm. Under the 
circumstances there was no use starting 
our little girl in school, when we might 
move somewhere else in so short a 
time. I felt my own incompetence too 
keenly to attempt to teach her at home 
myself, and we could not afford to en- 
Gage governesses or tutors in first one 
Place and then another. And there 
seemed to be no other way. 


Woreana, Ruth was 6 years old, my hus- 


One night, when Frank had to be out 
late at_a conference of engineers, I 
tucked Ruth in her crib and sat down to 
read one of my favorite magazines. I 
opened it rather aimlessly and my glance 
fell on an article which told the story 
of a school that had perfected a new 
method of giving children between the 
ages of four and fourteen a complete 
elementary education right in their own 
homes, no matter where they might live. 
I read the article through and showed it 
to my husband. He agreed with me that 
it was at least worth finding out about. 
So I wrote the Calvert School and out- 
lined our problem. 


In just a few days, I received a com- 
prehensive reply that gave full informa- 
tion about the school and its courses. I 
found that this great day school in Bal- 
timore had obtained such remarkable 
results with its own pupils that its Trus- 
tees had extended its courses so that 
other children, no matter where located, 
might share in its advantages and privi- 
leges and that there are now thousands 
of Calvert School pupils located in all 
parts of the world, some from homes of 
luxury in cities and towns, some from 
farms and ranches—and all were achiev- 
ing results little short of marvelous in 
the way of education and culture. 


After I had read some of the remark- 
able letters written by parents who 
were overjoyed to see the progress their 
little ones were making and commend- 
ing the Calvert courses in every respect, 
I was convinced. So I enrolled Ruth at 
once in the Royalroad Course, which is a 
beginner’s course, for children who are 
just ready to start school 


HE system was a revelation to me. It 

was only a little while after she start- 
ed that Ruth could read and write and 
figure as well as the average public 
school pupil of the Second grade 


The work took only a little of my time 
and I honestly think I enjoyed it as 
much as Ruth did. 


Calvert School courses are so planned 
and carried out that there is an orderly 
progression without gaps, overlapping, 
or wrong emphasis, leading the pupil 
from the start with the elements to a 
well rounded complete knowledge of the 
field covered. 


A child of unusual ability does not 
have to waste time, as he would in a 
class, waiting for the less able ones to 
eatch up; a child whose mind works 
more slowly but, as is often the case, 
more surely, does not skip or do the 
work superficially in a scramble to keep 
even with others. If he needs more 
time, he can take it; if he needs less, he 
does not have to waste time idly wait- 
ing. If he needs more study on certain 
lessons or certain days, here again he 
may pause. If he is sick, there is no 
gap which he would miss entirely if at- 
tending school; he simply takes up the 
work at the point at which he left it. 


It is for such reasons as these that 
Calvert pupils do the work in a shorter 


time and on the whole very much better 
than the average pupil in daily atten- 
dance at school. 
Any parent con- 
scientiously in- 
terested in the 
education and 
future welfare 
of his child need 
not worry, 
therefore, over 
the lack of local 
educational fa- 
cilities. Calvert 
School makes 
possible the best 
kind of home 
education, and 
one can have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
— is being done properly and on right 
ines. 





I cannot understand why parents will 
put up with the tedious trials, tribula- 
tions, risks and expenses of the first 
school year when Calvert School makes 
it absolutely unnecessary. I know I 
would have gladly paid a dozen times 
the cost—and we are far from wealthy— 
even had there been a regular school 
next door. 


OU may be situated beyond the reach 

of a good school, you may be travel- 
ing, or located only temporarily for a 
few months at a time in one place. Even 
when schools are accessible, they may 
not be suitable for various reasons, espe- 
cially since the war, when the inefficiency 
of teachers and schools has been the 
common complaint; the methods may be 
poor, the teachers inferior, the child’s 
associates not what you wish; the 
classes may be overcrowded, the condi- 
tions unhygienic, the hours too long 
There is, furthermore, always the danger 
of contagion from children’s diseases 
and the exposure in inclement weather. 
You may, therefore, be attempting to 
teach your children yourself, stumbling 
along in the dark, uncertain just what 
to do and how to do it; or you may have 
a governess, probably a woman of in- 
telligence but without special training 
and unable to plan or carry on a course 
of study that is more than a blind fol- 
lowing of textbooks. 


If you are at all interested in your 
child’s education, the least you can do is 
to find out more about this institution 
which has been called by educators “A 
Super-School.” It has courses for each 
grade up to high school, an abridged— 
and less expensive—course for the same 
grades, a pre-school course for children 
not yet ready for school and a Royalroad 
course especially for beginners in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. 


To find out all about Calvert School 
and what it can do for your child, just 
fill out and mail the coupon below and 
you will receive by return mail full 
information without any obligation or 
expense. 





CALVERT SCHOOL 
9 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full in- 
formation regarding your 
system of home instruction. 


Name ........... al a aaa 





Address 
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Millions of’ People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 
Don't Know It / 


E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 
est paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 
ishing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
countless thousands of people yearning to write 
who really can and simply haven’t found it out! 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody can fell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
Why is writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 
ossess? Isn’t this only another of the Mistaken 
deas the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. Today he dives 
like a swallow ten thousand 
feet above the earth and 
laughs down at the tiny 
mortal atoms of his fellow- 
men below! So Yesterday’s 
“impossibility’’ is a reality 
today. 


“The time will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 
ario, magazine and news- 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a whole 
new world of them!” And 
do you know what theso 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in offices, keeping 
books, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools 
in the rural districts, and 
women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding type- 
writers, or standing behin 
counters, or running spindles 
in factories, bending over 
ay | machines, or doing housework. Yes—you 
may laugh—but these are The Writers of To- 
morrow. 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
people think. Don’t you believe the Creator gave 
you a story-writing=faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply “‘bluffed”’ by 
the thought that you “‘haven’t the gift.” Many 
people are simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they simply 
give up in despair, and that ends it. They’re 
through. They never try again. Yet, if, by some 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given thei magination 
free rein, they might have astonished the world! 


Bet two things are essential in order to become 
a writer. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of Thinking. By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something like 
your right arm. The 
more you use it the 
stronger it gets. The 
principles of writing 
are no more complex 
than the principles of 
spelling, arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that any»ody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 


7 HIS is the startling assertion recently made by 





LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 


“*Every obstacle that menaces 
success can be mastered through 
this simple, but thorough sys- 
tem.’’--MRS. OLIVE MICHAUX, 
CHARLEROI, Pa. 

**Ican only say that lam amazed 
thatit is possible to set forth the 





inciples of! short etory and 
photo play riting in auch s clear together a story as 
nc nner.”"’--GORDON > : a 
MATHEWS, MONTREAL, CAN, easily as a child sets 
up a miniature house 


**I received your Irving System 
some time ago. It is the most 
remarkable thing I e ever 
seen. Mr rving certainly has 
made story and play writing 
amazingly simple and easy.’’-- 
HORTO, Niacara 


with his toy blocks. 
It is amazingly easy 
after the mind grasps 
thesimple“‘ knowhow.” 


ALFRED . 
Fatus, N.Y. A little study, a little 

*‘Of all the compositions Ihave | patience, a little con- 
ihe’ most “helpfel'toraspiring | fidence, and the thing 
authors.’’ -- HAZEL SIMPSON | that looks hard often 
NAYLOR, Lirerary Epirons, turns out to be just 


MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 
**With this volume before him, 

the veriest novice should be able 

to build stories or photoplays that 


as easy as it seemed 
difficult. 
Thousands of people 


will find a ready market. The best ~ r 

treatise of ite kind Ihave en-} imagine they need a 
ountered in 24 years of news- J : s 

paper and. literary work.’ -- | fine education in order 
H. PIERCE WELLER, Man-] to write. Nothing is 
acing Evitor, Tuk BINGHAM- | farther from the truth. 


TON PRESS 
**‘When I first saw your ad I 
was working in a shop for $30 a 
week Always having worked 
with my bands, | doubted my 
ability to make money with my 
brain. So it was with much ekep- 
ticism that I sent for your Easy 
od of Writing When the 
System arrived, | carefully stud 
ledit evenings after work. Within 
ad completed two 


Many of the greatest 
writers were the poor- 
est scholars. People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools. They may 
get the principlesthere, 
but they really learn 
to write from the great, 


pl — f which sold for $500 

lays, one of which solid for : . 
Phe other for $450. 1 unhesitat. | Wide, Open, boundless 
ingly say that I owe it ali to the | Book of Humanity! 


Yes,seething all around 


Bone System.’’--H ae 
you, every day, every 


IN, ATLANTIC City, N. 














Miss Helene Chadwick, famous Goldwyn Film Star, says: 
** Any man or woman who will learn thie New Method of 
Writing ought to sell stories and plays with ease."" 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a_wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire, 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebody 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you said, 
you might be amazed to find your story would 
sound just as interesting as many you’ve read in 
magazines or seen on the 
screen. Now, you will natu- 
rally say, “‘Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it is, 
why can’t J learn to write?’ 
Who says you can’t? 


ISTEN! A wonderful 

FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tells all 
about the Irving System— 
a Startling New Easy 
Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called “‘The Wonder 
Book for Writers,” shows how 
easily stories and plays are 
conceived, written, perfected. 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women, with- 
out any special experience, learn 
to their own_amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant plots for Plays and 
Stories. How one’s own Im- 
agination may provide an end- 
less gold mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into 
print. How totellif you ARE a 
How to develop your 


“story fancy,”’ weave clever word-pictures and unique, | 


How your friends may be your 


thrilling realistic plots. 
Geouegumans and the 


worst judges. How to avoid 
pitfalis of Failure. How to W 

This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. Sim 
ply send 10 cents in U. 8. coin or stamps to cover cost 
of packing, addressing and mailing this book. No further 
charge. No obligation. YOUR copy is waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS. Then you 
can pour your whole soul into this magic new enchant- 
ment that has come into your life—story and play writing. 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure. 
You will have this noble, absorbing, money-making new 
And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ing with your regular job. Who says you can’t make 
“easy money” with your brain! Who says you can’t turn 
your Thoughts into cash! Who says you can’t make your 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU. 

So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below and send to 
us' in a letter with 10c to cover mailing. You're not 
BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Book of Your Des- 
tiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young and old may learn to turn their spare hours into cash. 

Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a New 
Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ Press, Dept 
Auburn, N 





profession! 


New Yor 





Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The 
for Writers." This does not obligate me in any way 
I enclose 10e to cover mailing. 


Vame 


The Red Book Magazine 











147, | 


THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 147, Auburn, N. Y- 
Wonder Book 














Famous for Its Fiction 


BLUEBOOK 


MOV AIN a 


Marshall 
Cohen 
New. 


a new novel by Edison 
Ictavus Ke 
olff. Clarence Herb 


Beginnin 
A j°eat prize-rin 
William Almon W. r 
Clifford Raymond, Paul Fitzgerald and others 


‘Shepherds 
Of the Wild” 


DVENTURE in the wil- 
derness —there’s the life 
for you! And there's the 
story as well. In “‘Shepherds 
of the Wild,” for instance, 
you will find again the peace 
that abides in the green still 
cathedral of the great forests 
—and you will find there also 
flaming to passionate life the 
primeval wars of the beasts 
and of mankind: fiction at its 
delightful best! 

Edison Marshall, known for 
“From a Frontiersman's Diary,” 
“The Voice of the Pack” and 
“The Strength of the Pines,” 
wrote this fascinating novel; it 
appears in the current August 
issue of The Blue Book Magazine 
— along with: 

‘‘The Path of the Hurricane” 
By Octavus Roy Cohen 
“Batting for Mr. Ghost” 
By Paul Fitzgerald 
“Tales of Old Denver” 

By Frederick Tierney 
‘“‘The Knob House Mystery” 
By Clifford Raymond 


captivating stories by 
William Almon Wolff, Alexander Hull 
Clarence Herbert New, Alvah Milton 
Kerr. and other noted writers, all in the 
August issue of— 


THE BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS 


The Consolidated Magazines Corpora- 
tion, Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 


And many 














The Red Book Magazine 


How Many Pounds Would 


YOU Like to Lose 





Next Week ? 


Three pounds, five pounds, seven pounds, ten pounds? How many? One 
woman lost thirteen the first week through this remarkable new discovery. 
Thousands lose from three to seven pounds weekly, without inconvenience. 


N amazing new discovery takes off 
+1 flesh almost like magic, without med- 
cine, special baths, starving or strenuous 
exercise, and without the slightest discom- 
ort. Most people begin to lose weight 
ight away. A great many see results in 48 
hours. All who have usedit have reached their 
ideal weight through this simple new secret. 
Yet they have not starved themselves. They have 
ot punished themselves with strenuous exercis 
vith hot baths, with bitter self-denials. They 
od they liked and did fully as much as they pleased, 
llowing only the one simple little natural law that 
is recently been discovered. And their superfluous 
veight disappeared, melted away—by a rapid, nat- 
ral, safe process. 





I am glad I tried your way of reducing weight,” 
vrites one delighted woman from Montana. ‘“‘I lost 
fty pounds and feel so much better.”’ Still another 
vrites, “I have taken off twenty pounds of my surplus 
flesh. I find that I am able to reduce just as fast or 
is slow as I desire.’"”. And one man who reports that 
e has always been 25 pounds overweight writes an 
nthusiastic letter in which he says, ‘I have reduced 

weight 25 pounds without discomfort.” 





Scientists have been searching for this very secret 
of weight control for years. It is not a fad or a theory. 
s not an expensive “‘treatment”’ or a series of self- 
crifices and denials. It’s just a simple little natural 

v that anyone can follow with ease. 


You Too Can Quickly Reduce 


to Normal 


greatest hopes. He discovered that certain foods, 
when eaten together, take off weight instead of add- 
ing to it! Certain food combinations cause fat; 
others consume fat. If you eat certain kinds of food 
together at the same meal, they are converted into 
fat in the body. But if you eat these very same two 
foods at different times, they are converted into 
blood and muscle, and the fat you already have is 
used up in energy! 


Eat Off Flesh by New Method 


And now people are actually eating off weight! 
Men who were formerly so stout that they puffed 
when they walked quickly, men who had to deny 
themselves many pleasures because of their burden- 
some flesh, report that their return to nor- 
mal weight and youthful energy was amaz- 
ingly rapid. Stout women who always felt 
tired and listless, who had to deny them- 
selves the colorful, fluffy clothes they would 
like to wear, marvel that this one simple little rule 
should enable them to attain their ideal weight so 
quickly. And not only have they eaten down to 
normal, but they enjoy their meals more than ever 
before, they feel refreshed, brightened, strengthened. 

A delighted woman writes, “I now weigh 137 
pounds—just what I should weigh. I feel so splendid, 
and everyone says how ‘just-right’ I am.” 

Remember, you don’t have to starve yourself, or 
follow a rigid diet, or put yourself to any discomfort 
through this new method of flesh reduction. You 
eat off the fat you want to lose; eat it off as quickly 
or as slowly as you wish. You control your weight 
just as you control your speech or the pace at which 
you walk. 


Weight Control the Basis of Health 





You can begin right away, the 
1oment you make up your mind, 
as much weight as you 
wish. You can so regulate this 
remarkable new law that has been 
scovered, that you can reach 

ir ideal weight in a definite | -Beeraht I 

» You can take off just as | last 


| I used to lie 


much or as little fat as you please } 
nd whenever you please. 
When you reach your normal, Y 
perfect weight you can retain it I 

vithout gaining or losing another 


t lose 





c 


Some people report that they | 
e reduced weight at the rate to assure you that 

f ten pounds a week, Others gay 
rrange to take off a pound of = ete ae 
taday. Some apply this new 
method so that they reach their 
deal weight in a month's time— 
aking it more gradually. For 
stance, one man who lives in | 
Hickory, N. C., writes: “I are | 
ranged to lose three pounds per 
veek, and by the middle of May 
I weighed just what I wanted to 









slow as | 





Read What Others Say: 


13 Pounds Less in 8 Days 


have lost 13 
Monday (8 days), 
in bed an hour or so before I 


s Loses 40 Pounds 


“It is with great pleasure that I am able 
the Course on 
absolutely 


20 Pounds Lighter * 


“Eugene Christian's 
me just what it said it would do 
is ° I 
» more, and with the directions 
an do that as fast or 
E Many thanks for 
interest and the Course.” 
Mr. 


100 Per Cent Improvement 


Mr. 


rated 


Christian has incorpo- 
his remarkable food 
revelations in 12 simple lessons 
which he calls ‘* Weight Cone 
trol—the Basis of Health.’ And 
to enable everyone, everywhere, 
to profit by his valuable dis- 
covery, he offers to send his 
complete course on trial to anye 
one sending for it. 

You have always wanted to 


pounds since 
and am feeling fine 





take much exercise, but_now 
roa oli gi mbna Veggronct om eel |] reduce weight, to attain the 
~ Mrs. ————,, New York City. ideal weight for your height. 
Here is your opportunity to 


prove to yourself that you can 
do it, and without discomfort, 
without denials or sacrifices! 
a‘ Here is your opportunity to 
take off just as much flesh as 
you wish, and yet eat delicious 
foods, many of which you may 
now be denying yourself. And 
it need not cost you one cent to 
make the test. 


No Money in 
Advance 


Weight 
satisfactory. 





, Glen Falls, N 


has done for 
I reduced 
will need to 


course 


your 


, Detroit, Mich. 


—i7 Only as “Weighed 216 pounds when_I started, 
He ‘ nant » had uly h > — and today I we rh 153 pounds. I can safely 
while before he had weighed 205 say that I feel 100 per cent better than Just put your name and ad- 
pounds. I did when I was fat. and I am sure that — ‘ 
also.”” dress on the coupon to the 


look much better 
i. aa 


The Secret Explained 


knows that food 


E 


veryone 


Ryder, North Dakota. 


Weighs 34 Pounds Less 


“I reduced from 207 pounds to 173 pounds 
in three months without the sligh 


right. Don’t send any money. 
The coupon alone will bring 
Eugene Christian's complete 
course to your door, where $2 





ises fat. But why do some = ; 
% enience, am still retain this weight by “ a . - = 
eople become fat and others re- following your course , ef godsend to to the postman a —_ it 
nain Thy may t who suffer from corpulency.” | your property, with the under- 
vain thin?) Why may thin peo- | People whe suf 4 yo A — Amy deeb ay mapa 
le eat whatever they please | standing that if it doesn't doa 
Lost 25 Pounds we 


thout seeming to gain an ounce, 
» fat people who deny them- 
elves the food they would like 

eat, continue to put on flesh 
Specialists realized that there | 





“T have found 





twenty-five pounds 


down to norma! 


your 
Control very satisfactory 


| to lose a few more in order to bring my weight 


claim or you are not fully 


Course in Weight satisfied in every way, you may 
Have lost about return the course within five 
weight, and expect 


days and your money will be 
instantly refunded. 





must be some vital natural law 
of food upon which the whole 
secret of weight control is based. 

It was to discover this secret 


that Eugene Christian, the 
world’s foremost food specialist, 
began his remarkable experi- 
ments. For a long time the se- 


cret remained hidden, because of 
its very simplicity. But now that 
Christian has made his important 
discovery, it exceeds even his 








3 . Tacoma, Washington. 
Reduces 6 Pounds in 
One Week 


“The first week I lost six_pounds.” 
Mrs. —————, Keokuk, Iowa. 


481/, Pounds Taken Off 


“After studying the lessons carefully I 
began to apply them to myself, and as proof 
of results will say that I lost just 4844 pounds.” 

Mre. —————, Colville, Washington 
The letters are in most cases too lone 
he above are merely excerpts.) 


(Note 
to print in full. 











As soon as the course arrives, 
weigh yourself. Then glance 
through the lessons carefully, 
and read all about the startling 
revelations regarding weight, 
food and health. Now make 
up your mind as to how much 
weight you want to lose the 
first week, and each week fol- 
lowing. Then put the course 
to the test. Try the first lesson. 
Weigh yourself the very next 
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Everyone Can Now Have the Attractive Grace 





of a Slender Figure Through the New 
Discovery of Science. 
day or so and notice the marked result. Still, 


you've taken no medicines, put yourself to no harde 


ships, done almost nothing you woula not ordie 
narily have done. You'll be as happily surprised 
as are the thousands of others who are quickly 


regaining normal, beautiful figures in this new sci-e 
entific way. 

Mail the coupon NOW. No money—just the 
coupon. As we shall receive an avalanche of orders 
for this remarkable course, it will be wise to send 
your order at once. Some will have to be disap- 
pointed. Don't wait to lose weight, but mail the 
coupon NOW and profit immediately by Dr. Chris- 
tian’s wonderful discovery. The Course will be sent 
in a plain container. 


Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
Dept. W-1208, 43 W. 16th St., New York City 





Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 


Depi. W-1208, 43 West 16th Si., N. Y. City. 
You may send me prepaid in plain container. 
Eugene Christian’s Course, “Weight Control—the 


Basis of Health,” complete in 12 lessons. I will 
pay the postman only $2 in full payment on arrival, 
but I am to have the privilege of returning the course 


after a 5 day trial and have my money refunded 
if | am not entirely satisfied. 


Name...... 
(Please print name and address.) 


Street Address. . 


City. State 





Whether you go for a month’s camping 
trip or a single picnic supper in the woods, 
you will agree with Henry Van Dyke that 
‘**all the problems of outdoor cooking are 
best solved by the baconian method.”’ 


And when it is Swift’s Premium Bacon, it 
makes such an appetizing, satisfying meal 
—it adds zest to any foods you may com- 
bine it with—and the drippings make a 


The Red Book Magazine 


Premium Bacon—the meat for outdoor meals! 


savory fat for frying fish or flap-jacks. No 
other bacon has the same perfect flavor, or 
quite the same delicate balance of fat and 
lean as Swift’s Premium. 

Experts pick out the finest pieces to 
receive the special Premium cure. 


This cure and the right period of hanging in 
the smoke of hardwood fires give Premium 
Bacon its savory flavor, its tender firmness. 


You will always get the same fine quality in Premium Bacon — whether 
you buy it by the piece or sliced, in glass jars and sanitary cartons 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift's Premium Bacon 























Through the Ages 
with Father Time—- 


CLOCKMAKERS’ ComPANy RalD 


oun Arnozp, in 1796, was ‘‘called to the livery’’ 
of one of history’s most amazing monopolies 
—the Clockmakers’ Company of London. 
For a century this guild bore royal authority 
to search incoming vessels for ‘‘deceitful 
watches’’—and to destroy them on the spot! 


Arnold was one of the greatest of the guild’s craftsmen. 
Despite these high-handed methods, he and his comrades 
advanced enormously the art of timekeeping. 

His earliest triumph was a tiny repeating watch made 
for George III. The entire movement measured one-third 
of an inch across. The Empress of Russia offered him a 
thousand guineas fora duplicate of it, but Arnold was not 
tempted. ‘‘Let it remain unique,’’ he said. 


He little dreamed that the young republic a thousand 
leagues to the westward would yet outshine his proudest 
masterpieces with those timekeeping marvels of our dav— 


latches 
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To the Children— 
Captain Tick ts backt 
His fifth picture book, 
‘Adventures in Search 
of Father Time,” isnow 
ready. Ask your Jeweler 
for vour FREE 


ments and seri 
by Elgin Guarant 
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CLAIR NAGLE 
in Tickle Me™ 


Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, 
ew York 
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EDITH CLASPER 


in Vaudeville 


Photograph Copyright 1921 by Strauss- Peyton 
Kansas City 
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ROSIE QUINN 
in “Century Roof Promenade” 
Photograph by Sarony, Inc., New York 




















Beautlisiul Women 








HAZEL DONNELLY 
mn “Sally” 


Photograph by Apeda, New York 
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CARLOTTA MONTEREY 
in “Zizi” 
Photograph Copyright 1921 by Strauss- Peyton, 
kansas City 
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HELEN FORD 


in ““The Sweetheart Shop” 
Photograph Copyright 1921 by Strauss-Peyton, 
Kansas City 
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A New Way to Tru 
Face Powder— 


Send 10c in stamps for the new 
powder puff, filled with Mai d’or 
Face Powder. 

If you desire to try the Mai d’ or 
Perfume, a generous sample will 
be sent for 25c in stamps. 

Address: V. Vivaudou, Inc., 
Times Bldg., New York City. 


Injure Your Complexion! 


! 


An Amazing Powder Combined 
With A Startling New Fragrance 


Powders must adhere to 
serve the purpose fer which 
thev are intended. Mai d’or 
Tal= and Face Powder con- 
tain nothing to make them 
adhere artificially. Artificial 
substances too frequently in- 
jure or burn the skin. 


Mai d’or Powders, like all 
powders made by Vivaudou, 
adhere because of their re- 
markable properties. 

This is a famous Vivaudou 
secret—and you may be sure 
that when you specify 


Mai d’or you are securing the 
finest, softest and most cling- 
ing of powders;— guaranteed 
to be harmless. 


If you wish to have the 
flower-petal complexion, so 
much envied among women, 
insist upon Mai d’or. Your 
druggist or department store 
can supply you. 


This startling new Mai d’or 
fragrance can be had in Face 
Powder, Talc, Perfume, 
Toilet Water, Cold Cream, 
Soap, Sachet, Bath Salts and 
Rouge. 


VIVAUDOU 


15 RUE ROYALE, PARIS 


La Bohéme Lilas Arly Lady Mary 


Mavis 
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One Difference Between Great Men and Us 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


“WT was one of those scorching summer 
days when no one seemed inclined for 
work,” says Sir T. E. Fuller in his ““Rem- 

iniscence of Cecil Rhodes.” 

“T strolled into the Secretary’s office (in the 
government building, Cape Colony) simply for 
a chat. We talked lazily, and conversation 
flagged. Suddenly pointing to the large map 
of Africa hung on the office wall, he exclaimed: 

- ‘Let us fetch Rhodes and get him onto the 
map!’ 

“Mr. Rhodes came into the room, and he did 
get onto the map, and the trouble was to get 
him away from it. He discoursed for a full 
hour on the land and its people and his own 
schemes. We soon forgot the heat under the 
spell of his enthusiasm.” 

To push the boundaries of the British 
Empire north into the lands’ where only 
savages and cannibals had dwelt, to link the 
whole vast continent by railroads and telegraph 
lines—this was the empire-dream of Cecil 
Rhodes. 

Immersed in that dream, he had no time to 
think about the heat. The probabilities are 
indeed that he was almost unconscious of it. 
For the secret of being insulated against the 
unavoidable discomforts and annoyances of 
the world is this—to find a big job and get 
absorbed in it utterly. 

This is one of the chief points in which great 
men differ from us. 

Who from reading his commentaries would 
ever guess that Julius Caesar was afflicted 
with fits ? 

Charmed and soothed by Beethoven’s com- 
positions, who would imagine that he was a 
lifelong sufferer ? 


“How wonderful, how unsearchable, are the 
ways of God!” the loyal Boswell exclaimed. 
“Johnson, who was blest with all the powers 
of genius and understanding to a degree far 
above the ordinary state of human nature, was 
at the same time visited with a disorder so 
afflictive that they who know it by dire expe- 
rience will not envy his exalted endowments.” 

But Johnson went on and did his job. We 
probably would never have known of his sick- 
ness if Boswell had not told us. 

An energetic gentleman named St. Paul, 
irritated by the constant letters of complaint 
that came to his desk, burst out once and told 
his correspondents what he could complain 
about if he had wanted to: 

“Thrice was I beaten with rods; once was 
I stoned; thrice I suffered shipwreck 
in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers— ” 

Yet,-as he said elsewhere, he had learned 
in whatsoever state he was, therewith to be 
content. 

It was all a part of the game, something not 
worth talking about, since it couldn’t be helped. 


OMEWHERE this hot summer a scientist 
is working night and day on a discovery 

that will make all human existence easier and 
happier. 

Somewhere a writer is immersed in a book 
that will change the thinking of a nation. 

Somewhere a business genius is bringing 
two great competing concerns together into a 
single efficient business unit. 

And we stand on the corners, complaining 
of the heat. 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 


on this page in the next issue 
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2 5 washings haven’t faded this organdie dress at all 


garment until she started to wash out her 
things herself with Ivory Soap 


This is a real photograph of a delicate 
lavender organdie dress after it had seen 
a year’s service and had been washed 
twenty-five times. The photograph shows 
that the dress is as crisp and charming as 


ever. 


But the picture does not show the most 
important thing of all—that the color of 
the dress today is as clear and bright as 
There is absolute- 
washed 


when it was bought. 
ly no difference between the 
fabric and an unwashed strip that was cut 
off to shorten the skirt. 


The girl who owns this dress (she is 
wearing it for best again this summer) says 
she never got such service from a fine 


The Red Book Magazine 











This photograph taken after the gown had been 
worn a year and washed twenty-five times with 


nicest 


Flakes. 


She thinks her success with Ivory Flakes 
is partly due to its unsurpassed purity— 
for Ivory Flakes is simply a new form of 
genuine Ivory Soap and contains nothing 
that can injure cloth or colors; and partly 
to the fact that it makes such rich, in- 
stant-cleansing suds that rubbing is un- 


necessary. 


Ivory Flakes will take just as good care of 
your lovely clothes as it did of this dainty 
frock. Try it at our expense (see offer 
at right) and learn how easily you can 
keep your finest things looking like new. 


Makes pretty clothes last longer 


[VORYs0 FLAKES 


Ivory Flakes. Statement of owner of gown on file 
in the office of The Procter & Gamble Ca. 


Send for 
FREE SAMPLE 


with complete directions for 
the care of delicate garments. 
Address Section 28-HF, De- 
partment of Home Econom- 
ics, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Obio. 
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At last the truth about 
the motion-picture peo- 
ple! You are going to 
live with them, guided 
through their lives and 
into their inmost circles 
by the one man among 
American novelists who 
knows them best. 


“Souls for Sale” 


By Rupert Hughes 


The most remarkable novel this magazine has ever published will 
begin in the next—the September—number. It is the latest work of 
that great American novelist whom readers of this magazine know best 
of all, for the reason that all his novels receive their first and exclusive 
publication here. In this masterwork by America’s Balzac is told for 
the first time the truth about life in California’s astonishing Movieland. 




















MOONLIGHT. 


By GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


Passing by the rustic sum- there?” Schmaar asked, going 
mer-house, he saw the figure out well beyond her, and look- 

of the girl near the edge of the cliff— ing down. 
a soft-colored silhouette against the It was that place on John 
softening sky of late afternoon; always Schmaar’s grounds which they 
fragile, always graceful, even now. called locally Lovers’ Leap— 
The smile died quickly—after the one of the highest points on 
fashion of John Schmaar’s the Palisades of the Hudson. 
smiles. He went toward Looking over with 
her without speaking. And still face, Schmaar 
she. on her part, did not himself felt the 


Jens SCHMAAR - smiled. ; “What do you see down 


hear him—stood gazing in- 
tently downward, near but 
not too near; she saw the 
sheer descent into the great 
gray river. 

“Hello, Aileen,” he said 
when he was just behind 
her. “What are you doing 
out here by your lone- 
some?” 

All the time, of course, 
he had her dishonored check 
in his vest pocket, knew she was at 
the end of her resources. 

She recoiled at his voice with a 
little cry—but not, he noticed, in the 
direction of danger. She swayed back 
from it, in fact, as if physically re- 
pelled. 


Illustrated by 
ROBERT W. STEWART 


Copyright, 1921, by The Consolidated Magazines Corporation (The Red Book Magazine). All righ*s reserved. 


faintly sickening 
sensation of great 
height, the strange 
diminishment and 
inversion of familiar 
objects far under- 
neath. A queer 
dark spot made by 
the head and 
shoulders of a man 
moved down the 
thread of a _ foot- 
path. A rowboat 
carrying two similar 
dark specks spread 
behind it a triangu- 
lar wake, tiny as 
a water-beetle in a 
little pool. 
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“Don’t!” said Aileen Dulcifer, plucking 
at his arm from behind him. “It gives me 
the horrors—just to see you.” 

“All right,’ he assented, moving back 
readily enough. As a matter of fact, he 
had had to force himself more or less to 
do the thing. John Schmaar had lived 
pretty well those last few years; and he 
smoked more than he should, probably. 
Strong and healthy as he still was, there 
was occasionally a little vertigo that he ex- 
perienced, and which naturally he thought 
of at a time like this. 

But having done the thing and shown 
himself that he could, he drew back willing- 
ly enough now, and took the girl’s arm. 
Her flesh, he noticed, shuddered in his 
fingers. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he asked. 

“Oh, I can’t bear it!” she answered. 

“What?” 

“That—that thought of falling,” she 
said, and put her hand up suddenly to her 
face, as if to shut it out. 

“And yet you're out here looking it over,” 
went on Schmaar, gazing down at her as he 
led her back. “What’s the idea?” 

The trembling of the soft arm in his 
fingers grew more perceptible. 

“Why think of it, if you don’t have to?” 
he pursued. 

“Oh, nothing—no reason at all,” she told 
him—and let her hands fall with a gesture 
of exhaustion. He led her along toward the 
fantastic old summer-house. 

“Come over here, sister. Let’s sit down 
and talk politics awhile,” he suggested. 

She came willingly enough, as he knew 
she would. She was a pretty, slender, 
graceful thing—light as a moth, both 
physically and mentally. New York is full 
of them—the great national center for her 
species. 

He pressed her arm reassuringly as they 
sat down in the romantic discomfort of 
the old summer-house. 

“Now, what’s troubling you?” he asked. 

She looked back at him with the flushed face and slightly lifted 
upper lip of a grieving child. 7 

“You know already, don’t you?” she replied. 

# it this?” He brought out her crumpled check from his 

cket. 

She nodded, and bowed her head in soft weeping. 


as ON’T,” said Schmaar, laying his heavy hand on her 
shoulder. But she kept on—he watching her. 

“Don’t. It isn’t so bad as that!” Schmaar said again. Then 
he sat there with impassive face, waiting till the rather gentle 
paroxysm of weeping should stop. She was attractive, he decided, 
even now. Her color was young and fresh enough to stand any- 
thing. ; 

“T wish—I wish I were dead!” she said at last. 
ncow—if I weren’t such a coward. I’d be dead now!” 

“You? That’s funny!” John Schmaar replied. 

“T would!” she cried brokenly, pointing with an uncertain hand 
behind her in the general direction of Lovers’ Leap. “I'd be 
down there—now. I’ve been thinking—thinking—thinking,” she 
stammered, half sobbing, “of nothing else!” 

John Schmaar watched her with an amused smile. “You were 
going to step off, huh, into the moonlight—like the Indian maid?” 
he said, alluding to the legend of the place—that Lovers’ Leap. 

“You needn’t laugh,” she replied, glancing up again with a rue- 
ful look, and moving away from him. 

“Here—catch!” responded John Schmaar; and wadding up her 
check, he threw it at her. 

It rolled across her lap and fell unheeded upon the floor of the 
old summer-house. 

“What good will that do, now?” she cried, and bowed her head 
again in her soft weeping. 

John Schmaar still watched her—took inventory, as he did 
with everyone, man or woman, with whom he had dealings. A 


“T would be 
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“Right here she was captured. She knew 


fragile, exquisite thing, light as a hothouse flower in the hand 
of a buyer—and just about as costly for its weight. A thing made 
for money, as truly as an orchid. 

She certainly was exquisite. No wonder that big Westerner— 
that Babe Gladden, as they called him—was so crazy over her. 
Thus his thoughts at that moment. 

Schmaar let her cry for a while, then moved toward her again. 

“What did it do?” he asked, as you would ask a child, amused 
at its small troubles. “Did it play too high? Was last week’s 
bridge too strong?” 

He knew, of course, that that last week-end’s play had been 
disastrous to her. He would know, having made it so. And bridge 
losses at John Schmaar’s week-ends were considerable to those 
of larger incomes than she had ever had. 

“Was that it?” he persisted, laying his hand on her arm. 

She shook her head violently, resisting his easy pressure to 
take down her hands from her eyes. Women were not the primary 
interest of John Schmaar; yet this does not mean he was in- 
sensible to their charms, nor that he was immune to the intimate 
appeal of a pretty woman—flushed, crying, helpless, alone. He 
felt the soft warmth of her arm under his palm. When she shook 
her head, the fragrance of her hair—the faint, costly fragrance of 
some individual perfume—came to his nostrils. The girl was a 
charmer—all that could be desired. The last of modern delicacies 
—rare, costly, exquisite—that money makes for men’s delight! 
And if they come to you, fall into your hands, do you run from 
them? 

“What is it, then, if it isn’t that?” he kept on. And now, yield- 
ing finally, her hands sank into her lap. 

“Tt’s all gone,” she said. ‘“All—practically everything I had!” 

She brought her hands to her face again, and started shuddering. 
And again he let her alone, waiting till she should be over it, 


ready to talk sensibly. ; : 
She was the daughter of a lawyer he had hired on occasion in 
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she couldn’t possibly get away. 


the past, who had guided him in some of the earlier and more 
twisting financial paths he had trod—a man as much older than 
he, as he was older than the girl. Dying suddenly,—by a strange 
irony of fate without a will,—the lawyer had left a moderate for- 
tune to his daughter, without restraint. Between times of travel, 
the varied restlessness and extravagances of youth, she had kept 
up the acquaintance of earlier days, had been more or less often a 
guest at the famous week-ends at John Schmaar’s country place 
—under the special chaperonage of Schmaar’s sister. 

“All gone!” he said finally, in counterfeit surprise. 

She nodded wearily, and took down her hands again at last, 
and sat staring at her feet—at the small green paper wad—her 
disregarded check—upon the ground. 

Little by little it came out of her—the very common story of 
the woman spendthrift. 

The story of the man—the boy spendthrift on Broadway—is as 
common and familiar throughout America as the older story of the 
time-famous prodigal of two thousand years ago. But the woman 
spendthrift, though less known, is not so very much less common. 
Drawn into the great city from every quarter of the United States, 
with fresh money in their hands to spend, thousands and tens of 
thousands each year leave it there—to the satisfaction of those 
who sell them the gossamers that it goes for—in the theaters, 
the tea-rooms, the rows of women’s shops. 

They build whole streets for the purveyors of feminine joys, 
those various trades in trifles, as profitable to the countless traders 
as that earlier deal with other fanciers of beads and gauds by 
which Manhattan was first acquired. And if the customer with 
the careless money is young and full of youth’s desires, so much 
the faster will that money fly. 

John Schmaar knew this little waster as he had known scores 
of others like her. A much-spoiled child, slightly trained, both 
father and mother dead, she was loose to wander down the most 
alluring paths of woman’s life—unguarded and at her own sweet 


And she knew they would get him next—unless something was done.” 


will. Like most of her kind, she had no acquaintances of conse- 
quence in New York, for her father had come to the city in his 
middle age. Her only social life was in the theaters and restau- 
rants. 

John Schmaar could see—as she stammered out her confused 
knowledge of the details of her disaster—this girl and her kind 
passing down the usual lighted path—through the jeweled fronts 
of theaters into the brightness and feminine rivalry of the great 
dancing-hotels, standing in a hundred shops, appraising fabrics with 
sensitive fingers, turning their heads like birds before a thousand 
mirrors—things not bad at all, just light—the lightest substance 
known to man. As certain of disaster as a cobweb in a flame! 


NE by one the city, in various ways, consumed them, 

them and their money. The hands of all men were 
grasping for them; somewhere, in some way or other, they were 
certainly gathered in. To John Schmaar there was no moral issue 
involved in dealing with them. Some one was sure to trap them. 
Why not he? Schmaar was not an idealist, and did not represent 
himself to be. Indeed, he had a well-known motto in his dealings 
with both men and women, which he quoted quite openly, in ex- 
planation of his different deals: “If they lay themselves open to 
be shot, shoot them!” 

“Why—I didn’t understand! I didn’t even realize it,” the girl 
was saying with grieved wonder in her eyes, “until they told me 
at the bank—about this!” She indicated the paper on the floor. 

“Didn’t understand!” John Schmaar began, understanding very 
well indeed himself. 

“Of course,” she explained, breaking in eagerly, “I knew in a 
way. That was why—one reason—I played so high—here—last 
week. But I didn’t realize that it was all of it—not everything 
I had! Why, it’s all gone—practically all!” she cried, suddenly 
turning the frightened stare of her great blue eyes into the eyes 
of John Schmaar. 
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“Why didn’t you come to me?” he asked her. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied uncomfortably, drawing away 


her hands, which he had taken again. 


all of them. 


on to Say. 
to do!” 

“All you had to do was to 
call me up on the telephone,” 
he reminded her, pressing her 
recaptured hand. 

“What can you do? What 
can anybody do?” she cried, 
drawing away a second time. 
“It’s gone. My money—all 
my pretty things in my room 
—my dresses, even. Some 
of those had to go—for 
money! Why, I couldn't 
even pay my rent now. And 
then, with all that, there 
wasn't enough even to meet 
that,” she cried, looking down 
at the ball of green paper by 
her expensively shod foot. 
“Oh, it’s terrible. It’s too 
dreadful. I can’t stand it!” 

She gave way again to 
weeping, and John Schmaar 
continued to watch her. 
Funny things, he thought. 
Absolutely artificial! The 
first sight of the world as it 
really is for most people 
throws them into violent hys- 
terics. 

“But that isn’t the worst, 
either,” she said, sitting up. 

“What is?” asked Schmaar, 
after a proper wait. 

“Boarding-houses!” said 
the girl, and snatched her 
hand from him again to cover 
up her face. 

“Boarding-houses!"’ he re- 
peated. 

She was eloquent on this 
subject; it had touched her 
soul. 

“Yes—where I'll have to 
go. I’ve been looking all this 
past week, for a place to live 
in!” 

“Don't be 
her 

‘Like caves,”’ she went on, 
disregarding him—shudder- 
ing. “Dark caves! Soft, 
smelly caves, and soft dead 
carpets on the floors, and 
those awful dark mirrors full 
of ghosts, as you come in! 

“And heavy coarse lace 
curtains,’ she went on with 
her dismal inventory. “And 


silly,” he told 


machine-made oil paintings on the walls 


They did that, of course, 
They never trusted him, quite—as they did, quite 
often, men just a little younger. 

“Oh, you have no idea how it’s been, since then!” she hurried 


“I’ve been crazy—frantic! I haven’t known what 


marry any of them?” 


There was a gleam of sense in that. 


“Marry?” she cried with a little flash of anger. 
know to marry—that could support me? 








“Whom do I 
Even if I wanted to 





Moonlight 





The opportunities for a 


girl in just her circumstances for acquaintance with marriageable 
men is quite generally restricted to those not likely to be brilliant 


prospects. 





“Of course your little affair with him will be through, after you go into the little details of 


In one of them,” she 


said with growing horror, “there were stuffed birds, and a stuffed 


cat in the parlor. 
I saw what it was!” 


He let her stare ahead at nothing when she stopped. 
Soft, pretty, protected, the spoiled 


seen them before. Women! 


I almost put my hand on it, in the dusk, before 


He had 


children of our time,—in cities like New York especially —women 
created and kept for their own special pleasant uses, come sudden- 
ly, with hurt and wild surprise, face to face with the hard 


realities of life. 


“And even then—that’s doubtful!” she said 
to live on even in one of those places!” 


enough to live on 
She broke down again 
“Why don’t you marry?” 

ingly. 


“Even if I have 


after a while—test- 





“Oh, if I only had the courage,” 


she said—and pointed out 


again toward that Lovers’ Leap, with the uncertain gesture o! 


child. “To do that!” 
“Wild!” Schmaar told her 
He recalled others. 


“Pretty wild!” 


They talked that sort of stuff pretty easily 


—the more easily from their entire lack of knowledge of what 
a familiar 
They always posed—that was part of their equipment. 


they were talking about. 


“Oh, I know,” she said wearily. 
I’m too much of a coward!” 
That’s the best way to be,” he told her. 
Her hand lay perfectly limp now, in her 


brave enough. 

“Why not? 
both went still then. 
lap, under his hand. 


Desperation was 


“T couldn’t 


do it. 
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“You ought to have come here in the first place,” Schmaar 


told her again after a while. 
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“Well, I am here,” she answered listlessly after a wait. “I 
came.” 

‘You did just right,” he assured her, watching. 
you ought to have done in the first place.” 
“ “T had to,” she told him. “I had to—get away. They were 
haunting me all the time—for the rent of my rooms.” 

They were always prettier this way, he decided—a little ex- 


“Just what 


our ruining him,—especially when he sees these things with your name on the back.” 


cited. And this girl was certainly most pleasing. Even after all 
this crying, her face was as soft and fresh and dewy as a grieving 
child’s. 

“But now I’m here,” she asked monotonously, “what good will 
it do? What can I do?” 

She was working out of her hysterics, he perceived. 

“That’s easy. You can let me straighten out your affairs, as 
you ought to have done in the first place.” 
" “Why, there’s nothing left to straighten out,” she declared. 
“It’s all gone, practically. There’s probably not enough to pay 
my bills.” 

“All right,” said Schmaar quite calmly. “I'll pay them then.” 

“Pay my bills—why? How? What do you mean?” 

He smiled, seeing her start, becoming excited. 

“T wont do that. - I: wont!” she cried. 
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“Don’t worry,” he said. 
is I want.” 

“What is it? 
from him. 

“It’s very simple,” said John Schmaar. “A pure matter of 
business. I want just about seven days of your time.” 

“Seven days of my time!” she stammered, the pupils of her 

eyes dilating. 

“Yes,” said. Schmaar. 
“And it will be well worth 
the price to me.” 

Watching, her, John 
Schmaar thought, from sheer 
contrast, of his own origin; 
of his own mother’s life in 
that Western mining-camp— 
bearing children, working, 
left alone to face the grim 
realities of life, with five 
young ones tugging at her 
apron. Here, opposite, this 
other last extreme framed of 
diaphanous dresses, gleaming 
stockings, delicate shoes— 
this lovely useless thing, as 
strong and suitable for re- 
sistance to the real stress of 
life as cloth-of-gold to winter 
weather—sat waiting wide- 
eyed to hear her fate. Caught 
between him on one side, and 
her futile childish bluff at 
Lovers’ Leap upon the other, 
she was as capable of any- 
thing beyond a pretty gesture 
at hardship or danger as any 
other fluffy indoor pet. 

“Tt’s a pure business ar- 
rangement,” he assured her. 

But she still stared, 
puzzled, frightened, until he 
told her the first part of his 
plan. 

“You remember that 
Westerner last week—that 
one from Montana—Glad- 
den?” he reminded her then. 

She nodded, still doubtful. 

“T want him seven days 
more.” 

“You want him here seven 
days more!” she repeated. 

He told her then what he 
wanted—or as much as he de- 
cided necessary at that time. 

“You know what I do— 
how I make my living—in a 
general way?” he asked. 

“It’s mining,” she an- 
swered, with the usual hazi- 
ness of all women on busi- 
ness. “Isn’t it? Something 
to do with mining?” 

“Yes,” said John Schmaar 
briefly. “I finance them— 
get them money, when they 

need it, for machinery, and things like that for their mines,” he 
explained. 

The girl nodded. 

“There’s a matter of financing on between this boy, this 
Gladden, and me,” he went on, “which means a lot of money to 
me, if it goes through.” 

“Oh,” she said—sighing with sudden relief. 

“The trouble is, I’m afraid now I may lose him. He’s back 
from abroad—from France, and crazy to get back home. He’s 
just homesick, really! But if I could keep him here over an- 
other week.—another week-end—we’d have our business done.” 

“Oh,” she said again—still more relieved, yet only dimly under- 
standing. 

“Whereas, if he gets away now, I don’t know when I'll get him 
back, to tie up this—this contract.” (Continued om page 132) 


“You'll do it when you hear what it 


What do you want?” she asked, moving away 
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By BOOTH 


In this delightful story of today’s young folks 

you will become better acquainted with Muriel 

and Renfrew, whose small brother and sister 

seem destined to strew the course of love with 
tacks and broken glass 


ISS MURIEL ELIOT, aged twenty-one, and 
advanced, making her début as an essayist 
at Mrs. Norman Coy’s “Wednesday Club” 

with a paper entitled “Marriage, a Superstition,” announced 
her decision to be a leader of something she called the New 
School of Thought. She made the announcement frankly; 
she herself said that she did it frankly—in fact, she seemed 
to wish her frankness to be thoroughly understood. 

“Frankly,” she said, reading from her paper, “frankly, I 

am of the New School of Thought. Frankly, since leaving 
Professor Moroff’s classroom, where the first inklings of 
new thought were caught by the few serious undergraduates 
who were able to comprehend her ideas, frankly, since then 
I have given the question a long and thorough period of 
consideration, and the time has arrived to declare my 
conclusions, which are, frankly, that it is the duty of those 
among the new generation who are capable of deeper think- 
ing, to become leaders in the movement. Toward this, then, 
I presume to direct my steps. Frankly, I am a socialist 
In this light, then, we find a perfect illumination of all the 
problems which have assailed non-thinking, plodding, savor- 
less mankind. 

“Now, to dissect the institution of the marriage custom 
which has grown up amongst us, what do we discover? 
Frankly, that marriage, fundamentally motivated by the 
capitalistic device of private ownership of property, is usu- 
ally believed to be the result of an emotional condition, 
love, so called!” 

At this point the essayist permitted a tolerant amusement 

to enhance her comeliness. “Love, so called!” she repeated. 
“This emotional state is supposed to bring about marriage— 
marriage, an institution which is maintained by the influence of a 
superstition fostered by capitalism! Suppose we pause to analyze 
this emotion, love, in the cold light of science. That is to say, 
let us apply the newer system of thought. What do we discover? 
New thought informs us at once. We discover that, as Myrskwin 
has insisted in his notable monograph, love is nothing but the 
result of mere propinquity. In the cold light of science, all 
such interrelations are the result of the merest propinquity. 
Propinquity produces acquaintanceship, produces intimacy, pro- 
duces friendship, produces love. Frankly, all these are invariably 
the result of mere propinquity.” 

She made this coldly scientific statement with the emphasis 
of conviction; and no one could doubt that she thought she 
believed it. And yet under her eyes, daily (and on some Saturdays 
hourly) was evidence to deny it, and to prove that propinquity, 
all over her neighborhood, was producing neither love nor friend- 
ship. 
Just across the street from the comfortable house where Miss 
Muriel Eliot lived with her fat little brother Robert, aged ten, 
and her mother and father (both of the latter being superstitiously 
under the influence of the institution of marriage) there were 
two other comfortable houses where dwelt in juxtaposition the 
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“Good-by,” said 
Muriel, choking. 


“It ts a family trait. 


Threamer family and the Mears family. And the result of this 
propinquity was indeed not love nor friendship—so far from 
either, in fact, that the most meager tokens of acquaintanceship 
were sometimes omitted by a member of one family when en- 
countering a member of the other. 

The Threamers had a beautiful little girl, Elsie. Next door 
was Daisy Mears, not beautiful, but of the same age; and the 
difficulties between these two extended so far into the upper 
reaches of their families that Elsie’s grandmother had exchanged 
actual words with Daisy’s great-aunt. Moreover, Master Robert 
Eliot, though cold and indolent, lived of late in a state of war 
with Daisy Mears; her mother abhorred him; his mother and 
sister considered that abhorrence unnatural, and believed Daisy 
to be the aggressor; their neighborliness toward Daisy’s whole 
family was becoming chilled; and the more frequent the pro- 
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“But I only said if Aunt 
Clara hadn't upset—” 






finquity between Daisy and Robert, the more profoundly chilled 
ws the neighborliness. 

However, one circumstance did support Miss Eliot’s coldly 
sientific conclusions. Daisy Mears had a well-grown brother, 
Renfrew; and if Renfrew Mears had never been granted any 
popinquity to Muriel Eliot, it is probable that he would not 
hve been in love, so called, with her, nor have hoped that some 
day she might be influenced by a certain capitalistic superstition. 
Nevertheless, Renfrew himself was convinced that something more 
important than propinquity was the matter with him. 

He explained this view to Muriel, and she understood what he 
meant, although he failed to state that his explanation bore directly 
upon his own condition. He found his opportunity at the con- 
clusion of the Wednesday Club’s sitting, on the very afternoon 
when she read her essay. He had just happened to be passing by, 
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he told Muriel, when he joined her as she came out of 

Mrs. Norman Coy’s gate; but he failed to add that he 

had happened to be passing that gate at casual inter- 
vals during the last three-quarters of an hour. Her 
cheeks showed a pretty flush of excitement; her under- 
lip was caught between her teeth in a provoked 
manner; her eyes were bright with the annoyance 
of a person who has been in a controversy and would 
like to remodel it to include some vindictive after- 
thoughts. 

“It’s impossible to reach some minds,” she said. “I 
felt that, even before the General Discussion began. 
Even while I was reading my paper, I could see from 
the stodgy faces of half of ‘em they hadn’t the 
remotest idea what I was talking about. A savorless 
crew!” 

“T suppose so,” Renfrew said 
“They can’t all get it, I expect.” 

“But they ought to!” she cried. 
try to keep their minds alive! Can’t they see we're 
living in a new world? Most of ’em don’t seem to 
have the slightest notion that the old ideas have to 
go; and some of ’em actually don’t even realize that 
the new ideas are new. Your Aunt Clara was the 
stodgiest of all, if you don’t mind my saying so. She 
insisted she’d ‘heard all that’—you ought to’ve seen 

- her expression!—when she was a girl!” 

“She isn’t my aunt,” Renfrew interposed hastily 
“She’s only my great-aunt. I scarcely think of her 
as one of the family.” 

“She was the worst of the whole club,” the indignant essayist 
informed him. “I might have known better than to expect such 
minds to grasp anything vital! What do they know? Nothing 
but their children’s colds and the price of butter! They think 
they know something higher, but they don’t. They’ve merely 
buried themselves under their matrimony.” 

“Yes,” said the sympathetic Renfrew. 
even though it’s entirely unnecessary.” 

“What’s unnecessary?” 

“Why, to let it bury ’em. If they wanted to, of course, 
they could treat it in a totally different way. The trouble is 
they don’t want to; that’s what’s the matter with ‘em. And all 
the time, if they only wanted to, they could treat it—well, they 
could treat it in a totally different way.” 

“Treat what in a totally different way?” she inquired, frowning. 
“T don’t follow you.” 

“Why, matrimony,” he explained nervously. “I mean getting 
married, and everything like that. For instance, the way it ought 
to be, they would both go on developing and growing higher—” 

“‘Both?’” she interrupted. “Both of whom?” 

“Well—” he faltered. “I mean—I mean, for instance, the 
husband and the wife. They would go on and on—” 


sympathetically 


“They ought to 


“They do do that— 


“Oh, dear me!” she said. 
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“Ts something the matter?” he asked anxiously, and his solicitous 

eyes seemed to indicate that he feared a physical anguish might 
have assailed her. “Do you feel—” 

“No!” she said sharply, and added after a moment’s thought: 
“Life is terrible!” 

“Yes, it is,” he agreed instantly. “Anyhow, it’s kind of terrible. 
What makes you think so, though?” 

“Tt’s this going on and on and on, and never being understood!” 

“Well, it is like that a good deal,” he said. “In a few ways, 
that is. Of course, though there’s—” 

“Tt’s thi: feeling of being so utterly alone in the universe,” she 
continued. “It’s this knowing that there never will be anybody, 
anywhere, who can understand you!” 

“IT have that too,” said Renfrew earnestly. 
about every so often. I—” 

But she shook her head, interrupting: 
what J mean. What / mean is—” 

“I know,” he insisted. “For instance, last June when I got 
home for good, 
who could I 
find to talk to 
that knew the 
life Id been 
leading and 
could enter into 
it and talk old 
times over with 
me, as it were? 
Not a single 
other man in 
this town had 
been to the 
same college in 
my time; and 
when I wanted 
to—” 

‘*No, no,” 
she protested. 
“You don’t un- 
derstand at 
all.” 

“T don’t?” he 
said wistfully. 

“Certainly 
not. You really 
don’t under- 
stand any bet- 
ter than those 
women did 
when they dis- 
cussed my paper. The only 
thing they did understand was 
something just at the opening: 

a few of ’em condescendingly 
said they agreed with that.” 

“What was it?” 

“Oh, that love, so called, is 
merely the result of propinquity.” 

“Is it?” he inquired with interest. “You 
mean, for instance, if people never got 
anywhere near each other—for instance, 
if they never even got a look at each other, 
—they probably wouldn’t ever fall in—” 


“T have it just 


“No; you don’t know 


“T mean,” she explained with a little 
annoyance, “I mean that nothing draws 
people together except propinquity. In 


other words, so-called love is nothing more 
than mere propinquity.” 

“Well—” Renfrew began, but paused, 
evidently puzzled. “Well, of course I see 
that nobody could be in love with anybody 
who didn’t have any propinquity—I mean 
that never was around anywhere long 
enough for you to look at; and of course 
if you’re in love, it’s likely to be with some- 
body you know; but still, the way it seems 
to me, why, you aren’t in love with every- 
body you do know, are you?” 

“I’m not in love with anybody at all,” Daisy 
she ‘said coldly. 

“What I mean,” he went on, “—you take 


lears, who 








He hurled this missile vindictively 


it, shrieking in loudest joy and 
never abating her pace. 
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a man that’s in love, why, there’s usually more to it than that. 
For instance, suppose / cared for some girl in that way,—I mean, 
suppose I was in love with her,—well, it wouldn’t be on account 
of her propinquity or anything like that; it would be more op 
account of the way she looked, and how her voice sounded, and 
ya! hair and so forth—her qualities, I mean, and all such things 
and— 
“Yes,” said Muriel, “but it would only be propinquity that 
made you think of such things. Propinquity’s absolutely all it is,” 
“Well,” he said, “isn’t that the same as saying propinquity’s 
all that anything at all is? You wouldn’t catch the scarlet fever 
if you never went near somebody who had it, but when you've 
got it, the doctor doesn’t give you medicine for propinquity, be- 
cause that isn’t what’s the matter with you; it’s the scarlet fever.” 
“Oh, my!” she sighed. “There are basic economic truths behind 
these things; I don’t think you could understand them, Renfrew.” 
“Couldn't I?” he asked meekly. 
“Oh, this loneliness!” she said. “I feel it when I try to pound 
ideas into the heads 
of people like t 10Se@ 
women back there 
at that club! When 
I look at your Aunt 
Clara, I feel as if ] 
were some Creature 
from another p inet, 
speaking another 
language, thinking 
other thoughts, feel. 
ing other—” 
“Well, as I said” 
he objected feebly, 
“it’s quite a distant 
relationship. She’s 
only connected with 
me through my 
grandfather.’ ; 
= know, said 
Muriel. “But I fee 
an antipathy be. 
tween us that is 
actually—oh, as jf 
that woman and | 
could never belong 
to even the same 


race!” 
“T hope it doesnt 
go that far,” he said, 


“T mean I hope she 
didn’t say anything 
that you'd feel / 
was responsible for, 
because she’s a con- 
nection or some. 
thing. You wouldn't 
feel upset with me 
on account of just 
that, would you, Muriel?” 

“Well—” she said. “After all, peo- 
ple are a great deal like the families 
they belong to. The longer I live, the 
more I see that.” 

“7 don’t,” he said, and added. perhaps 
too thoughtlessly: “I don’t think you're 
a bit like your family.” 

“T am, though, in some ways,” she 
said. “In others I’m not. I think 
you're exactly like your own family.” 

“I might be like some of ‘em,’ te 
admitted. “I’m not anything like Aunt 
Clara.” 

“I don’t know. Our families aren't 
congenial, Renfrew.” 

“Oh, that!” he said. 
—on account of the children. 
they fight all the time, but—” 

“It’s terrible,” she interrupted. “I 
think it means some deep-seated family 
antipathy, something ancestral. Really, 
vour family and mine oughtn’t to live 
on the same street.” 


“Tt’s only lately 
I know 
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“I want to know what on earth you were doing to poor little Robert Eliot.” 


Obviously she was in a most serious mood, but he contrived 
a rather uneasy laugh, and said lightly: “That always seemed 
lucky—to me.” 

“No. You mustn’t laugh. It’s terrible. The sordid bickering 
—all day long when they’re not in school—the whooping and 
shrillness—” 

“But my little sister fights as much with little Elsie Threamer 
as she does with your brother, and after all, isn’t it as much 
Robert’s fault?” 

“No,” said Muriel. “She maddens him. I’ve never seen a 
boy so goaded in my life. First she terrorized that dear little 
Laurence Coy, till Mrs. Coy said he was actually afraid to pass 
your house on his way to school, and then, because he kept out of 
her way and she couldn’t get at him, she turned on poor little 
Robert—and since then, he’s not the same boy he used to be: 
he’s so morose and upset we scarcely know him!” 

“Well, Daisy’s different too,” he said. “A change has been 
goming over her, it seems to me. She used to be the quietest 
child I ever knew; but now she’s restless all the time. I suppose 
ghildren go through these things.” 

“No,” Muriel said firmly. “It’s more than that: she persecutes 
Robert. You know I’m not like most girls of my age, Renfrew; 
I'm not frivolous, and I can’t be content with the surface of 
things—I must get beneath them and comprehend their sources. 
It’s my nature.” 

He nodded with an approval almost too visibly tender. “Of 
course your nature’s different from other girls’ natures, Muriel. 
I've noticed that, ever since my first freshman vacation, ’way 
back there over four years ago. You've got the most different 
nature there is, because it’s higher and more intellectual than 
theirs.” Renfrew was warm upon this theme; he would have 
pursued it indefinitely. ‘Your intellectual nature is higher than 


theirs because, really, the most of ‘em haven’t got any at all, any 
more than they compare to you in looks, either. Why, with your 
intellectual nature and your eyes and hair and—” 

She checked him, gravely. “No; I only meant that as I 
can’t be content with the mere surface of things, I look deeper, 
and what I see is a family difference between us.” 

“Between you and me?” 

“Yes. It’s an abyss!” 

“But we get along all right,” he protested. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “so far as this mere superficial contact 
goes. We don’t quarrel—” 

“T couldn’t quarrel with you—” he said, and spoke so emotion- 
ally that he was forced to swallow and begin again. “I couldn’t 
quarrel with you, Muriel, any more than I could with—any more 
than I could with—with some beautiful—some beautiful dove, or 
something like that!” 

“You don’t know,” she said, a little regretfully. “You don’t 
go much under the surface of things, Renfrew. You take them 
lightly; I suppose that’s the masculine nature. No; we aren’t 
really even friends, you and I.” 

“We aren’t?” 

“No. We really never could be. 
uncongeniality between us.” 

“But that’s nothing to make any real difference between us, is 
it?” he urged anxiously. “You said you thought I danced just 
about the way you liked; and don’t you remember you said, only 
Sunday, when we were out walking, you said I didn’t jar your 
moods?” 

“I’m not sure,”’ she said slowly. 
much of each other.” 

“You don’t mean—you don’t—” he faltered. “You don’t mean 
you rather I didn’t come over to see you as often as I do?” 


There must be some basic 


“T doubt if we ought to see 
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“T don’t know,” she returned musingly. “Why should you come, 
since we never, never could be friends or anything?” 

“Or anything at all?” he said huskily. 

“No. I think not.” 

“But, good heavens!” he cried, dismayed. 
your little brother and my little sister don’t get on?” 

“Tt goes deeper than that,” she said. “Our mothers have almost 
quit speaking to each other.” 

“But that’s all on account of the children.” 

“No; there’s a coldness—” 

“You mean the way your mother treats me, lately? 
that’s only since Daisy and Robert—” 

But again she shook her head, interrupting: “Family traits 
go very deep. They may not show on the surface, but they're 
there. If one person in a family shows a certain trait, you can 
be pretty sure all the other members of that family have the 
same trait. They may sup- 


“Is all this because 


Well, 
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if I say yes, it would sound like attacking your family. All I was 
doing, really, was just thinking aloud in an impersonal way: getting 
below the surface of things.” 

“But what I mean,” he insisted, “—I mean: Do you mean yoy 
think because you think poor little Daisy’s got this ‘mania for 
persecution,’ or whatever it is, you think 7’ve got one too, and 
it’ll come out on me some day, and you'd rather not see so much 
of me any more on that account?” 

She looked annoyed. “Well, that isn’t precisely the best way to 
put it,” she said primly. ‘ 

Unfortunately young Mr. Mears had a moment of shrewdness 
“Well, if that isn’t what you've been saying, I don’t know what 
on earth you were saying!” he exclaimed, and his shrewdness 
increasing to a still more unfortunate degree, he continued: “Jt 
seems to me that first my Great-aunt Clara’s going for your essay 
got you all upset, and that reminded you of Daisy’s being a mem. 

ber of the same family, and 
then J came along, just at the 





press it for a long time, but it 
will come out sometime, maybe 
some other way I don’t 
suppose you've heard of Freud, 
Renfrew?” 

“Who?” he inquired gloom- 
ily. 

“Well, anyhow, if you have 
a trait,” she continued, “you’ve 
got it, and that’s all there is 
to it. It’s bound to motivate 
you one way or another.” 

“Well, suppose it is,” he 
said. “I don’t see how that 
makes this terrible uncongeni- 
ality between us you speak of.” 

“Don’t you? I mean that I 
see certain traits in your rela- 
tives—” 

“In my Great-aunt Clara?” 
he protested. “I told you 
she’s not—” 

“In your own sister!’’ 
Muriel said with emphasis. 

“But, good heavens, she’s 
only nine years old!” 

“Yes,” Muriel agreed. 
“That’s all the more signifi- 
cant: already she has a mania 
for persecution.” 

Poor Renfrew looked at her 
with incredulity. ‘“You mean 
you actually believe she per- 
secutes your brother, when he’s 
a year older than she is 
and two or three times her 
weight?” 

“I do,” Muriel said, and he 
was obliged to perceive that 
she was entire!v serious. 

“But how?” 

“T don’t know. I only know 
he’s not the same boy he used 
to be.” 

“But what 
him?” 

“T said I didn’t know. Rob- 
ert is a manly boy, and when 
we asked him about it, he 
simply declined to say a word. 
But he’s actually afraid to go 
into our front yard when she’s 
anywhere about. I’ve seen 
him turn back a dozen times, 
myself, as soon as he caught 
sight of her, no matter at what 
distance. I tell you she has a 
mania for persecution.” 

“And you think it’s a family 
trait?’ Renfrew inquired pa- 
thetically. 








does she do to 





wrong time and—and—” 

He paused, floundering; byt 
his companion insisted upon 
his concluding the analysis 
“Go on,” she said. “Finish 
what you were going to say.” 

But, sidelong, he had seen 
the flash of her eye; he also 
perceived the delicate tints of 
rose deepening upon her pretty 
cheek; nor was the dangerous 
note in her voice lost upon him, 
“That’s all,” he said weakly 
“That's all I was going to say.” 

“Oh, it was?” She spoke 
no more till they had walked 
the little distance that re. 
mained between them and her 
own gate; but the dangerous 
note was so clear that his heart 
misgave him. Arriving at the 
gate, she passed within, closed 
that portal between them with 
a gesture distinctly symbolic 
of her indignant intention in so 
doing, and turned to face him 
over the barrier. “So that’s 
what you think of me, is it?” 
she said crisply; but emotion 
of a more plaintive nature be. 
came audible as she added, not 
without gulping: “I’m glad | 
know—at last!” 

He was overcome with dis- 
tress. “Why, you always know 
what I think of you, Muriel, 
You know I think you've got 
the most beautiful eyes and—” 

She made a sound of the 
sharpest scorn. “Yes, pretty!” 

He corrected himself hur- 
riedly. “I mean you know / 
think you've got the highest 
and most intellectual nature of 
any girl in this—” 

“Stop!” she bade him. “You 
don’t seem to understand ji 
the slightest what you 
said!” 

“IT only said—” 

“7’ll tell you what you sa 
she cried, and her eyes g 
suddenly so much larger and 
brighter that Renfrew was 
stricken to instant silence. Her 
voice quavered, yet was hot 
with resentment as she went 
on: “You said that because I 
was offended by the way those 
women talked about my paper, 
especially your Aunt Clara, I 
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At this she looked somewhat 
disturbed. “I try never to be 


personal,” she explained. “And Then she paused 


In spite of herself the haughty young lady glanced through it. 
became a spectator, with Renfrew. 


was in such a state of irritation 
that (Continued on page 140) 
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By BURTON KLINE 
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ONY SCAPELL, as they called him, strolled down 

the long street to the Works. That evening there 

had been no twilight. Without waiting for the sun 
to set, darkness had come. The clouds of a sweltering day had 
sealed the heavens over with a black steam. Beneath them it was 
already verging on night. 

Soon the arc-lights, half hidden among the leafy maples, came 
to an end. Beyond them the street became simply a lane. And 
presently Tony Scapell slowed his pace. Even before’ he distin- 
guished the line of dim forms deployed across the way, he heard 
their mumbled conversation. The police! 

Strangely enough, they let him pass. As he approached, one 
of the officers threw the light of a flash-lamp into his face. 

Huh! It’s only Tony Scapell!” a gruff voice said. “Old Tony! 

ivone with you, Tony?” 

No one.” 

‘As usual! Aint got a bomb in your pocket?” 

“[ have no use for them!” 

“Where you bound for? The Works?” 

I thought—” 

“Can't let em alone, can you? In spite o’ what they done?” 

“I like to go and look. I—I feel sorry.” 

[he police guard opened a way for him, and slowly he passed 
on—more slowly still, as he caught remarks plainly intended for 
his comfort. 

“Dotty! ’At’s what they done to Tony Scapell!” 

“Fired! And for no reason a-tall.” 


“Oh, there was a reason! Tony’s foreman, ‘at feller Blount, 
needed Tony’s job to give to a nephew o’ his’n.” 

“That warn’t all of it. Tony’s girl, Angela, wouldn't have 
nothin’ to do with Blount; so he took it out on old Tony.” 

“The swine! Wot’s Tony do now?” ' 

“Nothin’. He can’t seem to stummick a job any place else. 
Just walks down to the Works every night and—‘feels sorry!’ ” 

Tony Scapell reached the well-remembered corner—the begin- 
ning of the high board fence, long blackened by weather, topped 
with its three strands of barbed wire, the stockade girdling the 
acres and acres of the Works. Across the road the lone man 
paused. Against the clouds, only a little less black by now, he 
could mark the familiar pillars, thick and thin, tall and short, 
scores of them, the chimneys of the Works. ‘Pillars of hell,” 
some had proudly called them, with their angry glares gushing up, 
the labored breathing of the monster sprawling there in travail, 
clawing out steel for a world, with groaning and grinding, clank 
and clash. Night after night Tony Scapell had sat in his watch- 
box, awed, and yet proud of helping to guard this titanic thing. 
Yet it took the least possible note of him. It misspelled his name 
on its books. Of late it had noticed him only to treat him 
shabbily. And yet, of a place so magnificent, so wonder-com- 
pelling, almost anything was to be forgiven! To have had even 
his puny part in its functioning exalted Tony Scapeli. A year 
before, this newcomer had taken out his last papers and cast his 
first vote. Even greater pride to him than that, all the same, was 
to answer, on demand, in his night-school English: 
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“IT am an employee 
of Colossus Steel.” 

On the day when 
they dropped him from 
the rolls, he was 
crushed and took to his 
bed. It was incredible. 
Surely he had_ been 
worthy. Still, it might 
not be! . The doubt 
sickened him utterly. 
Yet he rose and pro- 
tested when fourteen 
thousand other em- 
ployees of Colossus 
Steel agreed that Tony 
Scapell had not been 
unworthy—so vigorous- 
ly agreed that largely 
because of him, they 
struck and closed the 
Works. For a time, to 
his immense disgust, 
they made him a hero 
He stood for all that 
was wrong in their 
w or k—neglected, ig- 
nored, “treated like 
horses,” as one of them 
shouted, “worked till 
they were fit for noth- 
ing but glue.” 

“T aint a man. I’m 
an employee of C’los- 
sus Steel. Get me? 
I’m Check 10,002 on 
their pay-roll. ’*At’s all 
I am—Check 10,002,” 
a fiery workman blurt- 
ed in meeting, and 
finished before he 
could be hushed: 
“They've never even 
heard of such a feller 
as Charley Skinner 
But one day they will! 
"At’s the day when I 
get that feller Blount. 
He’ll know who I am! 
I'll give ‘im time be- 
fore I pass ’im_ out! 
I got it all planned.” 

With good reason 
the roaring hearths at 
the Works had flickered 
out, flooded with a 
spirit like that. For 
more than six weeks 
now, Tony Scapell had 
gone every night to 
look at the wonderful thing lying there dead. With the extinction 
of its blaze on the sky something had been extinguished in him. 
Something of a light had gone out. America had failed him. 

Suddenly, as he gloomed over the scene, Tony Scapell caught a 
flicker of light behind the fence. A match, clearly! Some one 
was there, perhaps lighting a pipe. And in the fugitive glow 
Tony Scapell’s eye caught an object slitting the blackness above 
the fence—an object thin, pointed and shining, easily recognized. 
An instant the object glistened; then the blackness blotted it 
out. 
For all the heat of the night, Tony Scapell was iced by the sight 
of that bayonet, and turned shivering away from the great void 
behind the fence. Colossus Steel was ready for all the Charley 
Skinners. It was showing its teeth. 

As Tony Scapell hurricd past the line of police across the road, 
one of them called aloud after his retreating figure: “Better 
keep an eye on that Angela o’ yours, Tony, or she'll get ya in 
Dutch. We been tipped off about her.” 

The caution speeded the hurrying man. It certified her location. 
At labor headquarters, of course, goading them on, no doubt, in 


her madcap way. 


“T know of your man Scapell. 
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I also knew of his son, killed in Belleau Wood. He died like an American 


At “headquarters’—a brick building in one of a spray of streets 
the main square of Sound Point, with two 
stores befow and a former Odd Fellows’ lodge-hall on the two 
floors above—Tony Scapell found something of a crowd at the 
doorway: men with their coats over their arms, women fanning 
themselves with their sailor hats, children finding energy to frisk 


leading away from 


and play as if nothing else were going on. At first these people 
resented his effort to cleave through them—resisted him. A 
flustered policeman hurried up and reached for him. 

“T am Tony Scapell,” he announced, for once taking advantage 
of his fame. 

“Tony Scapell!” The crowd turned to stare. 

‘Good old Tony!” a man spoke up. “Let ’im by.” 

“Give it to ‘em, Tony!” another called. “Slap it to ’em. Don’t 
let ’em lay down. You know what’s what, if anybody does!” 

The assembly-room Tony found not crowded so much as seeth- 
ing with people, men and women, awaiting the long delayed, the 
fateful, life-and-death report—the final reply to their demands 
from the Company’s head offices over in Manhattan. From group 
to group men moved about in unsuppressed excitement. Some sat 
silent in the folding chairs. Some worked off the tension with in- 








less 








By Burton Kline 


Ill trust the father. And I believe there’s a decenter way of stopping this.” 


cessant smoking. In vain others folded their arms as if to contain 
themselves. Occasionally a man, seized with a new idea, turned to 
deliver it to the neighbor at his side. Two miles away Tony 
Scapell had seen a bayonet. Here he was hearing them. 

A lean, sandy-haired man in the row in front of him whipped 
about upon Tony. 

“T tell you,” he declared, “if we aint right, then nobody’s right, 
nothing in the country, nothing in the world is right! You know 
that much, Tony.” 

Tony Scapell nodded gravely. 

A woman to the right of him asked: “When are we going to 
hear?” Before he could answer, the woman continued: “They 
said it'd be any minute. The grocer turned me down this morning. 
What ya think of that! No more tick from him, he said, now 
that the funds is used up. I bet that beggar got his tip from the 
Comp’ny. It sounds jus’ like ’em.” 

The woman at Tony’s left leaned toward him. “All we got 
in the house’s a peck o’ potatas. An’ I’m sick o’ potatas.” 

The one behind Tony leaned forward. “You mean that fella, 
Wilkes? Round the corner? The hound! I'll put a nail in that 


man’s tire, next time I see him out!” 
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“Oh, well! When we've got what we're 
after—” 

“We gotta get it! We're goin’ to get it! 
And more!” 

“That’s the stuff!” said the lean man in 
front. 

“Yes, but you can’t cook that ‘stuff’!” one 
of the women retorted. 

Another man, short and happy, his derby 
hat pushed back and fully exposing a long, 
pale face, stepped up. 

“Now, don’t you ladies give up. This thing 
has got to stop. The country can’t let it go 
on. Not this way! The whole country has 
got to stop and listen to us. We got a just 
cause. No country can go on that treats its 
people this way. Nothing to live for but work 
and slave, work and slave, and have nothing. 
Nothing in sight for our children and their 
children, but more slaving and work. The 
world aint right when it permits the bulk of its 
population to live our way. We’re the bulk of 
the population, remember. I aint for violent 
measures. But something has got to be done. 
We've got to make things plain. And there’s 
things we can do, if they drive us to it!” 

“Oh, if we had the nerve!” Another man 
had joined this group, where, evidently, some- 
thing was doing. 

“Well, it’s time we got up the nerve!” the 
short man retorted. “We're at the end of our 
string.” 

“Well, just what’re you going to do about 
it? Just what?” 

“You'll see.” 

“And what good’ll it do you? Burn some- 
thing, eh? You get a load o’ buckshot in 
your back! That’s all the good it'll do ya! 
You get the country down on you. You're 
driven back to work, worse’n before. The 
world goes right on, the same old way. Where 
do we come in! There’s always work ’at’s got 
to be done. It 1ooks as if we was elected to 
do it. That’s all.” 

They settled back into dull, sullen silence. 
The problem had become so much broader 
and blacker since the beginning. Not Colossus 
Steel alone, but life itself, was wrong. 

A woman broke the evil spell. “There’s a 
good deal o’ talk o’ this young Forsythe. He 
seems to be different from the old man. The 
father don’t care a snap what happens to us. 
They say the son—he gives money to colleges. 
If he was to get interested in us—” 

“Not a chance, not a chance!” a man an- 
swered her. “Not from that damned hypo- 
crite! He jus’ likes to see his pitcher in the 
newspapers.” 

“But the soldiers liked him. The other day 
I heard Mary Thompson’s boy Jim crackin’ 

‘im up to the skies. An’ they say he’s takin’ more’n more of a 
hand in the Comp’ny—gettin’ interested in the business 

“Helpin’ Papa drive! “At’s all. They're all alike. We simply 
got to make that bunch come to time. No use hopin’. We gotta 
hit. They don’t understand no other language.” 


GAIN silence. Then a woman in the front row turned a 

face with a strange patience in it, and ) 
same patience in her voice. “It does seem to me, sometimes, as 
if there must be some way for work to be made more pleasant. 
Some day we'll find the way. Somebody will. Abraham Lincoln 
did it once. God knows, we need another one like him now!” 

Moved a dozen times to answer, to contradict, Tony Scapell 
felt irresistibly inclined to speak to that woman. “I believe you 
are—”’ Embarrassed by the sudden interest in what Tony Scapell 
might have to say, he faltered, and finished: “You are right. 
Such a man! He would make the strike unnecessary!” 

“Hell!” the lean man in front exploded. “We can’t wait for 
no millennium. We gotta be our own Abraham Lincolns. We aint 
darky slaves. Not yet, we aint!” 

“We're pretty close to it!” snapped a woman, 





something or the 
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“Well, if ya want to be slaves, be ’em!” 

The debate grew acrimonious. The nerves of these people 
snapped at trifles. Tony Scapell decided on a diversion. ‘Does 
anyone know where my Angela is?” 

“With Bill Quinn—wherever he is!” one of the women replied. 
She, perhaps, had a daughter of her own. 

The lean man in front settled the matter. “She’s actin’ as 
secretary upstairs, Mr. Scapell. Right in the thick o things! And 
I bet, the life o’ the party.” He turned to the women. “There’s 
one that’s got the nerve for ya!” 

Tony Scapell gave a start. Angela’s beauty, having early 
marked her out for notice all over the town, had given him pride 
almost as great as that for her cleverness in absorbing the dress, 
the manner, the spirit of this Americanism he adored. Gradually 
the clever head she developed on her shoulders, the prominence 
that came to her, had taken her out of his hands. Secretary to 
the strikers’ committee now, and the life of the party! Beyond 
his reach, and the police tipped off about her! To ease his 
agitation, Tony Scapell walked to a window, by way of doing 
something. In the short half-hour he had sat in the room, the 
street below had densely packed itself with bareheaded humanity, 
paved itself with human cobblestones—with a liberal studding of 
police-caps. A hum of traffic passed over it—traffic of talk. 


T is a night toward 

the end of June, 
the close of a sweltering 
day. Nature and human 
nature are running neck and 
neck in point of heat and 
electrical charges. The 
heavens have disappeared; 
in place of them a blanket 
soaked in ink is festooned 
from the peaks of the taller 
buildings. Who observes 
the fact? A tornado locks 
ready to burst. Who cares? 
The heat is_ suffocating. 
What of it? If lightning 
strikes, and dozens of times, 
it will do to read of it in 
the morning papers. Some- 
thing else impends and may 
be about to strike—some- 
thing that crowds. weather 
out of mind. A silvery bell 
in some absurdly 
detached steeple 
strikes the hour 
of ten. Some- 
thing more than 
the hour of ten 
may soon be 
ticked off. Re- 
minded anew of 
the passing of 
time, the crowd 
below becomes 
singularly _ silent 
—silent, that is, 
until from an 
open window in 
that committee- 
























room above- 
stairs a man’s 
vo'ce rings out, 


te::se with strain. 

“Ten o'clock! They’ve got just one hour more! One hour!” 

And another voice, that freezes Tony Scapell in spite of the 
heat—a woman’s voice—adds: “Then!” 

One bolt has struck. The crowd in the street has heard dis- 
tinctly enough. A strange noise bursts from it, a strange “Amen!” 
Six weeks of hope “near the end of its string,” of suspense near 
the breaking-point, of endurance not to be “driven one inch 
further,” now, one way or the other, about to end. This is the 
night, and now is the hour of decision. The workers have made 


their final concession, sent their last demand, tieketed with time 
limit. 
to end, whether in peace, or in—God knows what! 
for these few thousands in this street, mereover! 


The next sixty minutes shall determine how this strain is 
Not simply 


The young president of Colossus Steel 
might well give his answer now. 
answer is no!" he shouted and hung up. 


The Forgotten Goddess 


In the committee-room above-stairs President Bill Quinn of the 
organization of workers takes himself to be such enlightened 
apostle of principle. While these sixty minutes pass, he will sound 
out his following. He comes to the open window; and Tony 
Scapell, at the open window beneath him, hears him address the 
crowd below: 

“My friends, in one hour more we are to know where we stand. 
Whatever comes, I want to know, are you with us?” 

A shrill cheer rises back to this champion of principle; and chief 
note in it is: “Right you are!” 

Something of a human thunder-cloud Bill Quinn has about him 
now, every minute gathering higher electric charges. Boundless, 
their worship of this champion of principle. And mingled with 
all this pure principle, how many of Bill Quinn’s private hurts 
and grievances! Last year the promotion of John Burke, once 
shopmate and acquaintance of Bill Quinn, to be president of the 
Company, no less, leaving Bill Quinn, born leader of men, still 
at his old machine, so penalized for his presidency of the 
organized workers. Dependents on his shoulders, and at his side 
the splendid, spirited, inspiriting Angela, not to be wedded— 
worst of all. the grievances—on Bill Quinn’s wages. One way, 
perhaps, to an understanding of principle! Not without reason 
does the shout come up to him: 

“You know what you're talkin’ «bout, Bill!” 


A little laugh out of them, thinks Bill. And it comes. “They 
say we want silk shirts, my friends! Maybe a few fools do. Most 
of us are better acquainted with the butcher than the tailor. They 


say we want power. We do. Power to pay the bills, a little time 

over and above for a few plain, simple human enjoyments. Be- 
yond that, what time do we ever have to get together some 
evening and run the country!” More seriously, now: “I 
tell you, men, if they refuse to give us just ordinary 
human life, we'll tell our troubles to the world. With 
Colossus Steel it rests, whether we go on, and whether 
Colossus Steel goes on with us. As bright as Colossus 
Steel, we'll paint our principles on the sky.” 


CROSS the North River, not five miles distant 

by the map, but across a gulf wider than any 
river on any map, another meeting this night has its notions 
of the principles involved. Another human thunder-cloud 
there stores up its charge at the beck of an- 
other set of individuals, each with his separate 
beliefs and bias. In a quiet room, fan-cooled, 
on the top floor of a tall building, ten men 
are gathered about a long table. Eight are 
elderly men, their faces as white as their hair. 
Nine of them listen, as one speaks, a young 
man of forty-five, with black hair tumbled 
over a forehead like a box, a pair of dark eyes 
that snap the more for having been three 
nights sleepless, two thin lips making a 
straighter line than ever. This man lays a fist 
on the end of the table, the head of it, where 
he sits, and pounds out the rhythm of his 
sentences. 

“This is no mere strike. It long ago ceased 
to be that. It is the symptom of a general 
These men want to take over thé 
The question is, simply, shall we 
That is, buy them off till the 
Or shall we fight it 


disease. 
country. 
buy them off? 
next demand is made! 
out, now and here?” 

Elderly fingers tap the table nervously, but 
no one speaks. None will take the risk. The 
orator continues: 

“We sit here as Americans, not as directors 
of this company. We represent far more than 
Colossus Steel. We hold in our hands a public trust. We repre- 
sent order, the safety of industry, Democracy itself. Wages can 
go no higher. These men must come no further. If we give in 
there’s no knowing what may happen. The country is with us 
You read it, hear it, everywhere. The country looks to us to 
take a stand. Now!” 

This time he is answered, by an elderly gentleman with a 
smooth, grim face, who, though he sits at the side of the table, 
enjoys, it would have been noticed, a respect bordering on awe. 

“You—you realize what may happen?” 

“What happens must happen. The country will applaud us 
The case is ours. These demands”—the young president shakes a 
paper.in his hand—‘“are preposterous—(Continued on page 124) 





‘The 











At the doors, beating upon them, tearing at their metal with her nails, was a woman. 
Bolted doors for answer to human appeal! “Angela!” The cry electrified them. 
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The Story So Far: 


FTER the riding accident in which Major Murrell 

Cardon helped rescue Suzanne, he received a 

correct and graceful note from her mother, Mrs. 
Collingsworth; and that seemed an end of the matter—socially. 
Emotionally the Major was badly taken with Suzanne. The 
Major had a limp, acquired in service, and when he found 
himself consistently and persistently dropped by Mrs. and Miss 
Collingsworth, he thought, poor fellow, that it might be the reason. 
The limp he managed to remedy by an operation, but that brought 
him no nearer Suzanne. At last, grown very desperate, and in 
spite of his lack of introductions, he decided to call at the Collings- 
worth house. 

His surprise was immense when Suzanne herself met him in 
the hall and kissed him warmly, twice. He did not see Suzanne 
again that evening, but he met Mrs. Collingsworth, and became 
very fond of her. It was Mrs. Collingsworth who suggested that 
she and her daughter might be in the Yellowstone that summer, 
and the Major acted on her suggestion by preceding the ladies 
west and lving in wait for them 

It was some months before-they arrived. Then one morning the 
Major glanced up and saw Suzanne standing in the door of his 
cabin. She was dressed in her tank suit and was shining wet 
from head to foot. The approach of Billy, the bear, behind her 
had evidently driven her to seek protection at the nearest house. 
The Major received her as best he could under the circumstances, 
gave her a Navajo blanket to wrap up in, and a place by his fire. 
She was greatly distressed and embarrassed, and the unfortunate 
Major presently added to her confusion by mentioning the kiss 
she had given him in Chicago. I say the unfortunate Major, be- 
cause Suzanne stoutly denied the kiss. The Major insisted; the 
young lady was insulted; a fencing bout was agreed upon, with 
the truth, the absolute truth, as prize. But the Major did not 
learn the truth that day, for Suzanne won the match. Repentant, 
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she thanked the Major for his hospitality, clothed herself in an 
old uniform of the Major’s, and made her way back to the hot 

At evening the Major found Mrs. Collingsworth at the hotel 
and was invited to stay and dance. And he did dance with Suzanne 
the beautiful, though when he mentioned their meeting of the 
morning Suzanne’s face became hurt and uncomprehending, an: 
she left him with a challenge on her lips as he bowed himself out 
in bewilderment. 


The Story Continues: 


TOLD myself it was high time for me to go back to 
the city and to work. For a man ill of the disease of 
love, there are but two alternatives—work, or another 

For myself there would never be another woman. Who 

That left work as my one 

tou 


woman. 
loves the queen looks not below. 
remaining medicine. I assured myself I would go home and 
hard in the practice of my profession. 

But I did not go home. I lingered on in the Yellowstone 
country, making excuse to myself that the hot wine of the sumn 
sun, the cold reaction of the night airs of the mountains, would be 
good. for my nerves. I said I would go angling, said I would ride, 
said I would climb mountains. But I did none of these things 

I did not find it possible to call again at the hotel, further to 
mystify myself with the mysterious affairs of the extraordinary 
Collingsworth family of mother and daughter. I shrank from 
hearing from Suzanne’s lips—whence anything but truth seemed 
profanation to me—any further statements such as those she had 
made, any more denials of what we both knew to be the truth. 
What really I did, therefore, was.to moon about my quarters, to 
try reading, to feed Billy the bear, and to take unhappy walks to 
the many and varied vantage-points of the vicinity. 

All rights reserved. 
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The Astonishing Suzanne 


Not that I sought to see any specific rider, but—I found myself 
watching studiously all the passing equestrian groups—especially 
equestrian pairs. I was made happy by the fact that I found 
Suzanne absent from these parades. 

[hen at night, since now the moon was wondrous, often I would 
climb the easy grade that led to the Minerva or the Angel 
Terraces. The whole beauty of the latter especially appealed to 
me, made for rendezvous of lovers as obviously it was. Not that I 
sought any particular pair of lovers! 

And yet on the fifth night in sequence when I climbed the hill 
to the Angel Terrace, I encountered something which left me no 
happier than before. I sat above the motor road, shaded by a little 
cedar tree, where often I had sat enjoying the frosty marvels of 
the spring. It was rather a vantage point, and feeling myself an 
eavesdropper or peeping Tom, I was about to go, when I heard the 
low murmur of voices approaching around the curve of the road. 
I was slow, and it became too late. 

[here was no mistaking the figure of the young woman, her hand 
resting lightly on the arm of a young man who was equally un- 
mistakable in my eyes. They were Suzanne and Jimmy Blands- 
ford. There was a contented intimacy in their attitude, in their 
slow silences, which spoke volumes to me. That they had no 
chaperon did not surprise me. There usually were many others 
present; and besides, the idea of Suzanne and a.chaperon did not 
readily compose. 

Intentionally noisy, I rose and kicked toose a stoné or so, but 
knew I cculd not be recognized as I passed into the shadows and 
climbed the hillside to the upper trail. I had seen enough, even 
had I not seen enough and heard enough long before that time. 
This was the woman who had twice denied the truth as to our 
own relations. I could not possibly love so heartless, so fickle and 
so false a creature. That was what I told myself. 

I now declared that I would take one pack-horse trip into the 
hills and then go back to my business in the city. Of course, I 
explained to myself, it would be no more than courtesy to call 
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upon Mrs. Collingsworth at the hotel before I left. I would do 
that after my return. At least, that is how I planned it. 

But what I really did—and what I suppose Mrs. Collingsworth 
all the time knew I would do—was to call at the hotel and not 
take the hill trip at all. 

I asked at the desk whether Mrs. and Miss Collingsworth were 
in. The clerk said that they had checked out that very morning. 
Where had they gone? He did not know, but presumed that they 
had left the Park, as they had taken all their heavy luggage—they 
had already taken the Loop trip once or twice and seen most of 
the accepted sights of tourist interest. The porter might know 
their destination after leaving the Park. 

The porter did not know, or at least knew no more than San 
Francisco. That decided me. I did not validate my return ticket 
to the East. Instead, I closed my house, bequeathed my bear to 
the cook at the tent colony, and the next day left Yellowstone 
for Monterey. 

After mature deliberation I had quite convinced myself that 
what I really needed was not a high altitude, but a sojourn at 
the more restful level of the sea. Yes, I say, I did this, although 
I had sworn a thousand times to put Suzanne from my thoughts. 
I presume Mrs. Collingsworth knew what would happen. She 
knew—she knew. Even her dimple might have told me. 

Arrived upon the Pacific slope, I established outposts in the 
village of Monterey itself, and for a time made a pretense of 
reveling in the beauties of the region round about. Do I say 
pretense? No, it is not possible even for a man in love to evade 
the spell, the loveliness of one of the world’s greatest free-air 
landscapes. Day after day I motored along the coast of the blue 
bay, with its white crests, its gentle surf. I hung about the ancient 
Cypress Point and its age-old trees—where once the famous 
Ostrich Tree stood for the joy of all camera folk, until a tempest 
tore it from its ancient hold upon the rocks. The gnarled and 
twisted cypresses of perhaps the oldest grove upon this continent 
never ceased to tell to me their story of the coming and the passing 
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of man, with his miseries, his agonies, his troubles and his 
triumphs. 

Midway Point, Pebble Beach, Carmel, the matchless cliffs of 
Point Lobos—in all the world there is not so much sheer beauty 
in a like number of miles. The Amalfi Drive of Italy, touted the 
world over, is not comparable to it. The sea and the mountains, 
joining at a coast-line of endless and countless pictures of which 
not one resembles the other intimately, yet which are all alike, 
combine here to offer human beings the great and healing lesson of 
sheer beauty. Always, also, I have loved the keen and zestful air 
of this upper country, even more than that of the more languid 
latitudes beiow, with their own wonders of land and sea accepted. 
None who sees the Drive at Monterey ever forgets it. Neither 
does one ever tire of it. A dozen times I had been there in the 
past; yet now it was all fresh and new. 

As to the material comforts, I confess that, as against the servile 
and rapacious innkeepers of Europe, I prefer the frank luxury 
obtainable at this portion of the Pacific Coast, which may be called 
the social center of the transient population. Able to buy what 
it likes, and knowing what it does like, a vast and exigent traveling 
public annually comes hither on a ne plus ultra basis. After Del 
Monte, home! After the Monterey Drive, nothing! After the Del 
Monte golf, none! After the Del Monte beauty-show, mada, nada, 
ninguna, as the old Spaniards of Monterey would have said could 
they have lived so long as till today. 

Had I lost Suzanne and her mother, I would have been sure to 
find them here. Also, as I have explained, I presume that Mrs. 
Collingsworth did not doubt that I would try to find them here. 

After about a week I located them at the Del Monte—of course 
Jimmy Blandsford also. Mrs. Collingsworth and her daughter 
were en suite at the Del Monte, but were alternating—two days at 
Pebble Beach for the abalone chowder, two at the Del Monte for 
golf and dancing, food and society; the remainder of the week 
was variously employed. Obviously they remained independent 
in their methods as ever, and quite as much set upon getting the 
most possible out of life as they went along. 

Persuading myself that I would be benefited by the evening air 
at Del Monte rather than that of the village of Monterey, I moved 
down to the great hotel to bide my time. I had no reason in the 
world to be there, and there was every reason in the world why 
I should not be there. Nevertheless I moved to the Del Monte. 

But now something, whether the keen air of the sea coast or a 
natural process of evolution in my own resolution, determined 
me to clear up one or two things and to clear up also my own 
At last I was ready to put my own fortune to 
the final test, forlorn as the hope surely seemed. The madness 
of love at length had wrought its own compensation. As for 
Suzanne, I loved her more than ever, but my self-respect told me 
somberly that it was unmanly for me to allow this sort of thing to 
go on much further. 


course of action. 


T the time of my arrival at the Del Monte, the Collings- 

worth apartment in the hotel was temporarily vacated. 
I had converse with the head waiter and learned which was 
their table in the dining-room—a very good one it proved to be, 
naturally, at a wide window, whence was visible all the half-tropic 
luxuriance of the grounds. I had the good taste to secure for 
myself a table quite at the other end of the room and out of 
view. 
At Del Monte youth and beauty, golf and gold, go hand in hand. 
Quite often I have seen several billion dollars playing execrable 
golf on the excellent links. Of an evening one may also see 
execrable dancing by the millions-measure. But the beauty of 
America comes hither, and to triumph in the Del Monte beauty- 
show at its best is to score triumph indeed. 

The setting here is somewhat different from that of other 
regions which depend more largely on landscape, with less right. 
One does not employ the unconventional freedom of the mountains. 
One dresses for breakfast, for golf, for motoring, for riding, for 
dining and dancing. What time remains one employs in enjoyment 
of bridge, the scenery and the air. 

I had every reason to believe that Suzanne was equipped for any 
ritual of the indoors or the open—this although for a time I did 
not see her. One afternoon on a gallery I overheard two bleary 
old pirates, who were celebrating a hip pocket festival of their 
own, discussing some one whose identity was not made specific. 

“Oh, boy!” said one, whose golf-bag held a multitude of clubs 
largely unsullied of handle, “that girl is some queen. Did you see 
her last night—did you see how all the women hated her? And 
she rides and swims and plays a game that keeps the professional 
extending himself. And dance! And looks! Hear me, she’s got 
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everything on every other girl on the little old Coast, and I’ve seen 
them all, as you know.” 

“That’s the truth, *bo,” assented the other, who was old enough 
to have better manners and better speech. 

“It sure is. All she has to do is just to stand still and look the 
way she does look right then. Not mentioning clothes! Say, 
it’s acrime! It’s cruelty to these other women. She’s got enough 
with her looks, say nothing of her money, without dressing these 
other females off the map. Oh, boy!” 

“Where has she gone today?” demanded the other hoarsely. 
“She didn’t play this morning. I was out early.” 

“Down the Coast, like enough. She’s like a comet. I’ve known 
her to be on the links at eleven and reported from Pebble Beach 
in bathing—in that ice water—all by herself—at eleven-forty-five: 
seen her ride up on horseback in the early afternoon, and maybe 
noticed her taking tea a minute later. This keeping beautiful must 
be hard work. I wouldn’t exercise like that, no matter what. But 
these actresses, of course—” 

They shifted their positions, and I heard no more. I gathered 
that these two ancients were rather worshipers at a distance than 
enjoyers of any intimate acquaintance with the divinity whom 
they described. Whom could they mean but Suzanne?’ There 
was no other human chameleon like her, at Del Monte or any- 
where else. Naturally she would queen it here under the chan- 
deliers as well as in the sun—although I doubted whether she 
knew of the existence of these two blear-eyed golf-soaks who mace 
so free of speech. 


ISGUSTED tut resolved, on the following day I went 

to the desk and sent up my card to Mrs. Collingsworth 
That lady was in and was gracious enough to meet me in the 
reception room of her suite. 

“You did not expect to see me here, Mrs. Collingsworth,” | 
began. 

This time she smiled outright. 
expected nothing else!” 

I presume I colored. She resumed: 

“Tt rather seems like fate, doesn’t it? I told you I could not 
keep the young men from following Suzanne. Well, what would 
I have thought had my husband given me up when he was my 
suitor? While I do not help or hinder you, Major, I am glad 
you have not surrendered and have not left the field.” 

“But she has surrendered! What right have I now if she has 
chosen?” 

She astonished me by her next remark. 

“What right have you to say that she has chosen?” 

There was something on her face now which was not light or 
trivial—I could not read it. Had that not been impossible, | 
should have said she felt sympathy and concern. Had it not 
been out of the question, I should have said that she wished to 
give me counsel. Certainly she withheld counsel. I could not 
fathom her. 

“Mrs. Collingsworth,” I said, “I have always been very frank 
with you—in some ways that seems natural between us. I have 
told you that I love Suzanne—that I loved her before I had a 
chance to tell you or chance to tell her. Suzanne knows that I 
love her—I have told her—and she would know even if I did not 
tell her. Everything I have is hers, everything I am. But what 
do I have in return? Mrs. Collingsworth, I cannot repeat to you 
your own daughter’s words, cannot criticize her acts. I will only 
say that she has been light with me, fickle, shifting from one thing 
to another, mocking me, and denying me—declaring that the truth 
does not exist when we both know that it does. I can’t understand 
all that sort of thing.” 

“Naturally you do find—that sort of thing—difficult; I can 
believe that.” 

“Yes. But for any real man there must come a time when that 
sort of thing must end! A woman is too dear if she costs a man 
his self-respect, no matter who she is. So—I will be entirely 
candid ‘with you once more—I resolved not to come out here, to 
follow Suzanne; but I did come. Since I have been here, I have 
resolved to end this thing one way or the other, and end it 
forever.” 

She looked at me straight in the eyes. “Then go and get your 
own decision. You must not ask me to help you—I cannot, I 
would not—it would be against the tradition and religion of my 
life, against my philosophy. I have told you that. Maybe some 
day you will understand. But get your decision now.” 

Seeing my agitation, she hastened on with such comfort as she 
could give. “But this much I will do—TI’ll tell you that my 
daughter is at this moment at home and unengaged. If you want 


“Oh, yes, I did, Major—{ 





Our hour had come as we stood in the most ancient and admirable spot of all our continent. 
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to meet her and to learn the actual truth about everything, one way 
or the other, why don’t you take this moment? Just a little 
while ago she was at the table, on the shaded side down on the 
gallery. Why don’t you write a little note? I—really I am so 
sorry. I swear, if I did have a hundred daughters, I don’t believe 
they would all make me much more trouble—” 

She drew back and showed me a little desk with paper. With 
her consent I did write a line or so. She would not read what I 
had said. It was this: 

Whatever you say, right or wrong, hopeless or not, 


I will meet you on the tea gallery 
I can, and now I am 


Suzanne 
I am coming down to see vou 
now, at once. I have waited as long as 


going to have it all out with you, one way or the other. Wait 
there and send me word 
I called a boy and gave him directions. He smiled. “Oh, I 


know her, all right,” said he. 
“Then go,” I said to him. 
at once.” 


“Bring the answer back to me here 


S might a condemned criminal who hears the sheriff try- 

A ing the gallows in the yard, I passed six or eight 

minutes. In what seemed hours the messenger returned. Mrs. 

Collingsworth was motionless as she looked at me while I read. 

It was no more than a penciled scrawl on the back of my own 

note. This is what Suzanne said to me at precisely this time of 
my decision: 

Better not Busy. 

a. &. 


come. Just been married. 


I sat for a moment in an uncomprehending trance. At length 
I handed the document to Suzanne’s mother. This time even she 
was unsettled. 

“Great Heavens! That girl! 
claimed. “Just been married!” 

She arose and paced the floor, clasping and unclasping her 
hands. 

“You forgot to sign your own name, Major,” said she, chancing 
to note the page of paper on the desk. 

“Well, what matter?” said I. I sank into my chair, my heart 
lower than it ever had been within my recollection. 

Mrs. Collingsworth started for her room, her hands at the neck 
of her peignoir. 

“Go down at once,” she exclaimed. “Hurry! I'll be there as 
soon as I can. Find them and say I’m coming this very minute 
to see about all this. Married! Married! Couldn't she have 
been decent? That girl will be my death.” 

“She has been mine,” said I; and indeed I felt as though I spoke 
the truth. 

“But go on, now, and find her. Hold her until I get there. 
The first thing I know she'll be off to Tahiti or somewhere on a 
honeymoon.” 

Cold as ice, with feet heavy as lead, I set out on the most 
terrible errand of my life. Even so, I marveled at the unparalleled 
effrontery of this creature who had made shipwreck of my life. 
As I staggered down the stairs, and on through the hall, I knew 
I was about to confront the most heartless woman-in the world. 
Why should such beauty as hers give any woman the right to 
wreak such suffering? 

I did find her. She was sitting alone at a little table near the 
edge of the gallery, in as natty a costume as mortal eye ever be- 
held, holding a long straw in one hand, the remnants of some- 
thing foamy in a glass in her other hand. She seemed not much 
concerned with the vicissitudes of life. There was anything but 
self-reproach visible on her features; that was sure. 


mean?” she ex- 


What does it 


HALTED, irresolute, but at the instant she caught sight 
of me, she half rose, smiled, and beckoned me to join 
her. I found myself in the chair opposite her across the table. 
“So it was you? You came anyhow?” said she. “Jimmy’s 
just gone to tell Mother. We thought we might as well. We 
couldn’t wait. The nicest old minister, over in town! I’m so 
happy!” Between these detached remarks she made little noises 
at the end of her straw in the bottom of her glass—eager, so it 
seemed to me, to get the last sweet atom out of life. 
“But what’s the matter?” she commanded. “You mustn’t mind 
my note. We changed our minds in just a minute. Jimmy was 
scared to tell. So you came anyhow—what was it you were going 


to have out with me, my Christian friend?” 
“But, great God!” I began. 
“And that’s what I say, Major. 


You're an old dear, and I 
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love you to distraction—you’re so funny. But what on earth do 
you mean by this ‘right or wrong’ business? And what is it you 
want to have out with me? Isn’t it all right for me to get married 
if I feel like it? And I did, and I do. 

“What have I ever done to you, I’d like to know?” she went on 
“Come, speak now, or ever after hold your peace, for this is my 
honeymoun. Jimmy’ll be back pretty soon.” 

In answer I fumbled for my note. Finding the envelope first 
I cast it on the table before her. I saw her clap her hand over 
her mouth. “Oh, Lord!” said she under her breath. “It wasn’t 
for me!” 

I now saw that I was mad indeed, entirely out of all touch wit! 
human reason. I stared at her, mute, the cold sweat coming o1 
my forehead. 

She turned now, so that the full light of the veiled sun fell o1 
her face, as on mine. As she saw my agony, impulsively sh: 
reached out both her hands and clasped mine as they lay trembling 
on the table-top. A singular maternal quality, a shade of sym 
pathy, a sort of understanding pity was on her face. 

“You poor dear!” said she. “It’s been a hard game, hasn't it 
But you see the game had to play itself out to the very end 
there wasn’t any other way. That’s the way we were brought uy 
And you know, faint heart ne’er won fair Collingsworth, dear 
boy.” 

“Won?. Won? There was nothing to be won. 
brutally heartless with me. I don’t know what to call you. 
was playing too far with a man—it wasn’t right.” 

“You've made me cry!” she replied simply. 

With an eye sullen and morose I looked at her straight, on 
glance. 

Then—* say this almost restoring the sensation of that momen 
—TI felt the hair prickle along the back of my head, felt my spin 
grow cold. I experienced a mortal terror as of some supernatura 
influence then and there. 


You have bee: 
This 


RUE, I had not often met Suzanne, usually in circun 

stances not the most favorable. But one meeting I re- 
called beyond the shadow of peradventure as to each detail, eve 
the most minute. When I fenced with Suzanne in my room a 
the Yellowstone, I looked straight into her eyes. They were blu 
eyes—gray-blue when she frowned in the assault, blue of divin 
softness when she dropped her foil and came to take my face in 
her two hands; eyes of such blue are not given to many wome 
customarily to those infinitely loyal, infinitely tender, infinite 
steadfast and changeless. Eyes such as a man must love forever 
and ever! 

But the eyes which Suzanne now turned on me were not blue a 
all! They were brown eyes—deep, soft brown eyes, with th: 
hazel-and-gold lights of adventure in them; eyes to drive a man 
mad, yes, but not the same eyes Suzanne had had less than 
month ago! Of course I had lost my reason. 

“In the name of Heaven!” I exclaimed brokenly. 

I sat and stared. Again her hand fell gently on mine. 

“Poor old boy!” she said. “Such a dear old boob! Couldn't 
see a load of hay! There! There! Now, listen and I'll tell y: 
the story of my life! 

“See, here—I opened this note by mistake. Sometimes it has 
been hard to play the game fair and square—we’re always getting 
each other’s letters.” 

“We—we? What do you mean?” 

“You don’t suppose I’d want her beaux, do you, or that she 
would think it honorable to take one of mine? And if either of 
us really cared for a man, don’t you suppose the other would help 
her out, to the very limit? I'd do anything for her. Sometimes 
I've thought she didn’t play the man-game just exactly up to 
date. So—once—well—if she didn’t know just how to start things 
coming, could you blame me if I helped her out? 

“You've been calling me Suzanne. I’m Suzette. Mother calls 
us both Peggy. To her we’re only one—she never could separate 
us in her own mind. She has tried all her life to keep anyone from 
knowing that we’re twins, because, don’t you see, she wants each 
of us to have her own chance, although she can’t always figure 
that there’s more than one of us. After we went to Chicago, for 
a long time nobody knew that there were any Collingsworth twins 
We left home—down South—because we were the Collingsworth 
twins.” 

“I’m the one with the brown eyes. They say it sometimes hap- 
pens that way in twins. Mother’s sister, Aunt Mary, has brown 
eyes like mine—or mine are like those Mother came pretty near 
having but didn’t. As there was no other possible way of telling 
us apart, I suppose that’s why I’ve got brown eyes. 

“But we're not really in the least alike. (Continued on page 120) 
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HE white men had it from the Indians 
of the South, who had it straight 
from Manitou, that the great golden 

crane derived its color from the fields of yellow 
metal a thousand sleeps to the unknown North 
where the rare bird nested. When the whooping 
cranes sailed out of the North ahead of the chill 
winds of autumn and headed for the winter range in vast white 
squadrons, the snowy ranks were dotted at intervals by splashes 
yt pure gold. The legend recited that the giant white whoopers, 

a number of their 


was a lover of home, that those of the tribe who should spread 
their broad wings and set sail from their native heath to pioneer 
in new lands should nevermore return but would most certainly 
perish of sheer grief. And there was ample proof that the words 
of Manitou were words of surpassing wisdom. The youngest 
papoose had seen the splotches of buff scattered throughout the 
oncoming white hordes of autumn; the most ancient squaw in the 
tepees had yet to see the glitter of a single pair of golden pinions 
among all the snowy ranks as the great birds moved north in the 
spring. When the clarion bugles of the whoopers floated from 
the winter feed-ground, there sounded also the clear tones of the 
golden birds, identical with those of their white relatives except 
that the notes were broken and less sure, token of the heartsick 
longing for the distant home. So Manitou had named the white 
crane Latakinee, the tempter or betrayer, while his gorgeous dupe 
was known as Matinak, the sacrifice. 
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The white men cared little for cranes and not 
at all for legend; yet they knew for a fact that 
golden cranes traveled south with the whoopers, 
while none but the white birds returned. 

Nordquist had heard the legend. He too was a 
lover of home, and he had found that baked plains 
and sultry winds were but poor substitutes for 
the snowfields and crisp hill-country breezes of distant Norway; 
so each year found him moving farther into the North. On 
the prairies of Alberta he overtook the legend, but in a different 
version: The red men of the North held that all white cranes 
had at one time been golden. Manitou had made them the most 
wondrous of birds, but with the understanding that they should 
dwell here always and with their beauty grace this spot which 
Manitou favored over all the rest. Once, a thousand moons ago, 
the tribe had departed to view far places. The great birds had 
lost the way and wandered, grieving for their home, and when, 
after many months, the flocks returned, it was as if snow settled 
on the green spring prairies, for the weight of grief had bleached 
their plumage as the years bleach the hair of ancient squaws 
in the wigwams. Each year the tribe set forth to hunt for the 
golden plumes lost so many moons ago. The young birds born 
in this favored spot of Manitou still were garbed in buff, but 
the foolish youngsters followed the older birds on the futile 
search and returned in the spring with their own feathers bleached 
dead white. 

As Nordquist gazed off across the marshy prairies, these two 
legends, originating at opposite extremities of migration routes, 
were fresh in mind—for three hundred yards away a pair of giant 
white birds stalked majestically in the rank grass of a meadow, 
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and with them were two cranes of pure creamy 
buff. The flocks of white scattered through 
their plumage were not discernible at that 
distance, and they appeared all burnished gold 
in the rays of the morning sun. Here before 
him were Latakinee and Matinak, the betrayer 
and his victim. 
Nordquist was not overly surprised, for he 
had come to know that the sayings of Manitou, 
varying somewhat as to locality, were never- 
theless far from being the absolute fantasies 
that most white men considered them. The 
big Norwegian was a man of the open, his 
living derived from the trap-line and the gun; 
and as befitted one of his calling, he could 
read well the signs along his way. One of 
the white cranes speared a grass-frog, and the 
golden bird nearest it advanced at a run, 
wings trailing and the long neck outstretched, 
the rapier bill agape. The other fled before 
this rush and swallowed its prey. Most men 
would have read in this by-play only an attempt by one creature 
to deprive a fellow of his rightful catch, but the Norwegian grunted 
with sudden understanding. The legends of both extremities of 
the migration route were suddenly cleared for him. For Nordquist 
read the move as the natural act of a bird now able to forage 
for itself but not far advanced beyond the stage when its food 
had been furnished, one who could not quite relinquish the idea 
that every morsel dangling from the bi]l of an adult was intended 
for his own consumption. 
“Matinak, the golden, is but the son of Latakinee,” Nordquist 
said. ‘That is very sure.” 
And in this surmise the man was correct. Color variation 
among wild things was not new to him. He had seen brown cubs 
following black she-bears through the hills, and knew that the 
cinnamon was but a color-phase of the black, that the lustrous 
silver fox was but a freak specimen of the red. Albino bucks 
were not unknown to him, and he had seen pinto blackbirds among 
flocks of their darker fellows. Here was variation of a different 
sort, the young of a species holding one color throughout the first 
year, then assuming the plumage of their elders—perhaps a linger- 
ing tendency to throw back to golden forebears, as the cubs of 
the tawny cougar show spots at birth, evidence of reassertion 
of the blood of the spotted cats from which they sprang in ages 
past. 
He moved toward the four birds; and Matinak, the young 
crane, detected his presence the instant his hat-brim cleared the 
rise of the ground. Matinak uttered a clear silvery whoop, and 
four pairs of mighty wings were spread with the sound. The long 
legs worked in unison with the flapping pinions to aid in the start, 
carrying the four great birds over the prairie at a flying run. 
After perhaps fifty yards the two white birds cleared the ground, 
and their long legs trailed straight behind. Matinak and his 
sister still skimmed close to the surface of the prairie. At times 
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the young cranes cleared the earth for fifty 
yards, only to drop their legs and race in 
tremendous strides for another start aloft. This 
style of locomotion was kept up for as far as 
Nordquist could see. Then a wave of the 
prairie shut them from his view, and only the 
clear musical bugles floated back to mark 
the direction of their -flight. 


HEN Matinak came to rest, he was 

some twelve miles from the spot 

where the Norwegian had jumped the crane 
family, the farthest he had yet traveled from 
the nesting ground. For the 

better part of an hour, as he 

stalked through the meadow- 

grass, he turned to look back in 

the direction from which he had 

come, standing almost motionless 

for minutes at a time. 

Then the menace was 

forgotten, and he took 

up the search for food. 


The coyote leaped, and the jaws snapped just 
beneath as the dangling legs were lifted. 


He advanced slowly, his head tilted from side to side as his 
sharp eyes peered down through the grass; and when one foot 
was lifted, he seemed loaih to set it down, holding it suspended 
for an instant above the grass-tops, then moving it slowly for- 
ward and down. His long neck moved gracefully, with a 
gentle undulation forward and back. At last he poised on one 
foot, then took one swift step, drove his bill down through the 
grass and rose to swallow a plump grasshopper that had elect: 
to trust concealment rather than flight. Matinak covered a dis- 
tance of less than two hundred yards in an hour, but in that 
time he had consumed well over a quart of hoppers. 

Now Matinak tilted his head sidewise and listened attentively t: 
a slight rustle in the grass, his eye trained on the spot. His spear 
was driven swiftly forward and to one side, and he straightened 
with a meadow-mouse squirming at the point of it. Others 
scurried away with tiny squeaks from the dismantled nest 
Matinak’s sister ran toward him with trailing wings and open 
mouth, only to stop short and stab a fleeing mouse. 

The golden cranes exterminated the mouse family and turned 
over the downy nest to make sure that none hid beneath it. After 
the crane family had devoured a peck of grasshoppers, six nests 
of mice and sundry heads of wild grain, Matinak drowsed in the 
center of a vast flat, his neck folded and the long bill resting 
snugly on his breast. 

The warm noonday sun soothed him, and he slept. A wheeling 
hawk screamed overhead, and Matinak opened his eyes for a 
brief survey. Hoppers tossed above the grass with a crackle of 
bright-colored wings, only to pitch down after a short erratic 
flight. Bees droned contentedly among the blossoms lifting from 
the meadow grass. But through it all at least one member of the 
family was ever alert. Occasionally one of Matinak’s parents 
moved a few steps and made a tentative stab at some incautious 
insect, then stood and peered off in all directions across the plain. 
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Suddenly the hen-crane stiffened to attention and fixed her eyes 
on a slight rustle in the grass-tops a hundred yards down-wind. 
The movement ceased as a cunning yellow hunter flattened with 
his nose between his paws. For a space of three minutes her 
eyes were fastened unblinkingly on the spot. Then the long neck 
sank slowly as the old crane relaxed. Ten seconds later her head 
was swiftly raised, and again she detected that queer rippling 
furrow in the grass. It ceased, but not before she had seen the 
pointed ears of a coyote sinking from view as the stalker crouched. 

With her first clarion note of warning the yellow wolf broke 
cover and bore down on his intended prey. Matinak ran at top 
speed, the sweep of his broad wings aiding him. The rushing 
killer gained, and with a final spurt sought to close with Matinak 
just as the golden crane, with a desperate effort, cleared the 
ground. The coyote leaped for him, and the jaws snapped just 
beneath him as the dangling legs were lifted and thrust straight 
out behind. Had the coyote gained another ten yards before his 
discovery and been enabled to time his strike an instant earlier, 
Matinak would have felt himself dragged back to earth by the 
gripping jaws clamped on his leg. For a hundred yards the 
yellow wolf kept his place beneath him as the young bird labored 
to rise, and three times in that distance the coyote leaped for 
him but fell short. Then the golden crane drew ahead. The 
coyote stood and watched the great birds out of sight, trotted 
after them, but stopped presently to dig out a nest of mice and 
forgot his recent failure. 


HE cranes sailed back to their nesting ground, a marshy 

meadow covering three hundred acres, merely a de- 
pression slightly lower than the surrounding prairies. In spots 
the rushes and marsh grass sprouted from the shallow water in 
heavy masses; at others, sheets of water showed between lanes 
of vegetation, and there were oozy mud-flats where the water had 
receded with the dry days of summer. They alighted on a mud- 
bar far from any point which might conceal an enemy, and for 
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a space stood motionless, sweeping the country for signs of any 
possible menace. 

The marsh teemed with life. Four families of sand-hill cranes 
foraged within view of Matinak, the adults a smooth, soft gray, 
the young birds richly clothed in dark brown. A dozen broods 
of big gray honkers floated on the open stretches or waddled 
across the mud-bars. Thousands of young ducks covered the 
marsh, the redheads, canvasbacks and scaups congregating in the 
deepest water to dive for food, while the mallards, teal and gad- 
wells paddled in the shallows. A brood of widgeon and a score of 
spoonbills skirted the edge of the mud-bar. Swarms of ducks 
that had been out feeding on the open prairies returned at sun- 
down and pitched down to join the feathered conclave. A coyote 
lifted his voice from a knoll, and a score of voices answered. The 
squall of a questing fox sounded faintly from a distance. There 
were no sounds but the voices of the wild things in their native 
haunts, undisturbed by the works of man. 

Then the converse of the waterfowl ceased, and a hush spread 
over the marsh. From a patch of timber a mile away came the 
clear ringing strokes of an ax, a man’s voice raised in song. Then 
a tiny point of light pierced the gloom as Nordquist built. his 
night-fire. A chill settled down over the marsh, and during the 
night thousands of birds winged down from the north and joined 
those in the rushes. 

With the first light of dawn the sharp notes of the ax sounded 
again and kept up throughout the day as the Norwegian felled 
logs to build the cabin that was to serve as a base-camp for his 
winter’s trapping. 

The chill held throughout the day; the sun seemed to have lost 
its warmth; and Matinak saw more and more flocks pitch down 
out of the skies. A band of fifty sand-hills dropped in the flats, 
and the families on the marsh winged out to join their fellows. 
Just at dusk Matinak heard the far, faint clangor of oncoming 
squadrons, and straightened to peer off in the direction of the 
sound. A string of great white birds caught the last rays of the 








A thousand sand-hill cranes performed their 
war-dance, the greatest comedy of birdland. 
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sun and sparkled in silvery relief against the graying sky, with 
here and there among the ranks a splash of burnished gold. The 
two old cranes rose to full height and extended their broad wings, 
slowly waving them to and fro. The squadron wheeled and headed 
directly toward these signaling kinsmen that loomed against the 


gray of the mud-bar. 


T seemed to Nordquist, standing at the timber-edge, that 

the ranks descended in graceful steps, the foremost birds 
inclining down on planing wings, the others terraced in successive 
waves behind them. As each rank sheered down to within a few 
feet of the flat, he could see the long legs dropped and thrust 
forward as the broad wings flared sharply to check the descent; 
then a few gentle flaps, and the birds were down. 

Day after day as the cold increased, Matinak saw increasing 
numbers of southbound fliers scurrying down out of the north, 
till the prairies teemed with a hundred varieties of wildfowl. 
Occasionally a dull roar rolled through the bottoms as Nordquist 
brought down a duck or goose for meat. Then the flocks lifted 
for as far as Matinak’s eye could reach, swinging low over the 
flats, only to light at some other point. Then came the night 
when the chill bit deeper. Paper-ice formed in fluted sheets at 
the margins of still pools. All through the night the hiss of wings 
spoke of the cold wave moving down from the north and driving 
the migrants before it. In the morning the whooping cranes, 
now three hundred strong, rose as one and beat up against the 
wind till they had gained their height, then wheeled and headed 
southward. Nordquist stood and watched them go. The fanciful 
legend recurred to him as he noted the golden buff of the young. 

“The old birds are off on the search for the lost plumes of 
gold,” he mused. “The young will lose their own and come back 
bleached white with grief. When the golden crane returns, he 
will be Matinak no more, but must be rechristened Latakinee, the 
great white whooper.” 

He noted the general exodus of flocks, one variety after an- 
other lifting as at a signal, and moving out. 

“Tt will freeze hard tonight,” he said. “So much the better! 
Fur will soon be prime.” And that night the marsh was coated 
with half an inch of ice. 


ATINAK’S travels had been mainly confined to short 

flights, skimming close above the surface of the earth, 
first with his family in escaping various enemies that neared them, 
later with the flocks to different feed-grounds; never before had 
he attained such a distance aloft. The world spread out for him 
to view it, and he added his voice to the clangor of the hun- 
dreds. Other feathered hosts traveled above, below and to either 
side. When the cranes were silent, the soft notes of migrating 
plover floated down from on high—the clear cry of the curlew, 
and the whistle of the jacksnipe and yellowlegs. A bank of 
trumpeter swans contributed a medley of silvery notes, the birds 
themselves out of sight. A thousand feet below him were vast 
strings of big gray geese. 

For hours the mob of cranes held on without a break. Then the 
front ranks pitched sharply. The steady forward drift was slowed, 
and they sailed down in stair-step spirals toward the moving white 
dots five thousand feet below. But eventually the ranks steadied 
and moved on with even beats, rising gradually. Matinak peered 
down on hundreds of antelope bunched and drifting south, ahead 
of the coming storm. The cranes had decoyed to the white flash 
of the rump-patches, as redhead or canvasback will frequently 
decoy to floating chunks of wood. The former height was not 
essayed, and the whoopers swept on a few thousand feet above 
the plains. 

When the rays of the sun were slanting, the foremost ranks once 
again checked their velocity. The voices clanged forth in inquiry. 
The sheen of water extended for miles, broken by strips of rushes 
and broad expanses of grassy meadows. Far ahead, and below, a 
thousand white spots loomed against the prairie. These waved a 
welcome signal of security, and Matinak planed down to join the 
legions of his fellows. The gold and white royalty of the air 
fed in great banks across the meadows, and everywhere there was 
life in overwhelming profusion. A hundred thousand Canada 
geese grazed the tender shoots of grass, along with great bands of 
their relatives the cacklers, exact duplicates in miniature of the 
big gray honkers. 

Banks of white geese covered vast stretches of the prairies. 
Mallards lifted in dark swarms to settle a few yards farther on. 
Upland and golden plovers stalked with jacksnipe and giant 
curlews. A thousand sand-hill cranes alighted on a sand-knoll 
and performed their war-dance, the greatest comedy of birdland, 
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for the entertainment of all who would witness. Silhouetted 
against the sky, these stately birds danced and capered, greeting 
one another with sweeping bows, then advancing with lame-duck 
lurches accompanied by flirts of one trailing wing, only to skip 
back with stiff-legged hops. The stretches of grasslands free of 
water were alive with prairie hens and sharp-tailed grouse. 

The whoopers rose with a deafening blare of trumpets and 
repaired to the oozy surface of a mud-flat for the night. The 
margins of every sheet of water seemed to crawl with life as the 
countless yellowlegs and turnstones competed with stately avocets 
and willets for the insects buried in the mud. The water itself 
teemed with ducks: redheads, canvasbacks and bluebills—divers 
all—were congregated in the deeper pools. Black flotillas of coots, 
covering hundreds of acres, paddled in unison, and as night shut 
down, these birds balled up in compact rafts, their masses so 
densely packed that an overhead bird could scarce distinguish 
between these coot-rafts and the scattered, flat islands that lifted 
above the marsh. 

To all experienced migrants, this balling up of the coots an- 
nounced that the birds were about to move on before a cold wave 
that was on the way. All through the night the feathered hosts 
streamed down in millions. Never a passing minute but was marked 
by the soft wing-whistles of slow-flying ducks, then the churning 
splash as they settled in thousands on the water. Then would 
come a humming screech as some flock of canvasback or bluebills 
hurtled through the night, the scream of wings hissing on the 
turns as they circled to check their speed, and the skitter of their 
bodies propelled across the surface of the water by the remaining 
velocity of their headlong flight. A thousand muskrat houses 
loomed as darker blots in the obscurity. Hundreds of mink 
prowled the marsh and took their toll from. the feathered hordes. 


N hour before sunup some few flocks raised at the 

splashes that marked the progress of heavy bodies 
through the marsh, but most of them settled again. The volume 
of voices rose as the geese discussed the best route to the upland 
feed-ground, and the ducks and shore-birds greeted the coming 
day. Rosy streaks showed in the east, and the early morning 
was ripped through by the bellow of black powder as some market 
gunner touched off a four-gauge and poured half a pound of shot 
through a great raft of redheads massed before his blind. The 
marsh quivered to a thunderous roar as a million pairs of wings 
fanned the air as one. Black swarms of birds wheeled low across 
the bottoms, and from a dozen points the red streaks spurted 
skyward as the market hunters took their toll. 

Matinak passed directly over a dark blot in the rushes, its 
appearance identical with that of the rat-houses scattered in such 
profusion. A red flash leaped up for him out of the gloom 
below, and his father collapsed. Three times the gun crashed, 
followed by the impact of solid bodies striking the water as the 
heavy charges of shot ripped through the huddled thousands. 
Two cranes near Matinak set their wings and sailed off in the 
dusk. Others struggled in mid-air with dangling legs and 
curiously arched necks, striving to hold their crippled bodies 
aloft. When the ranks of whoopers cleared the marsh, Matinak’s 
white father and his golden sister were missing from the family 
roup. 

‘ All through the day the dull boom of the shotguns drifted up 
to Matinak’s ears as he sailed majestically southward, five thou- 
sand feet in the air. No strip of marshland or winding river, no 
creek-bed or prairie lake but held its quota of those who gunned 


for the market. 


HE white cranes were no lovers of cold, and they held on 

while other species tarried. After a week the white-and- 
gold squadrons settled on sandy barrens where long fingers of the 
sea reached back to the seeping marshes that extended intermin- 
ably. Untold thousands of cranes were there before them, and 
each new day brought fresh arrivals. The great flocks broke 
up into small detachments, and on the morning after Matinak’s 
arrival he set sail with his mother and a score of others for the 
desert sand dunes back from the coast. Here he found the little 
red plums, scattered patches of wild grains, and many varieties 
of low-growing fruits. 

Matinak stuffed to repletion on the sand-hill plums that had 
dropped to the ground at the edge of the thickets. Then for 
an hour he drowsed in a vast flat, the nearest cover some three 
hundred yards away. When the pangs of hunger again assailed 
the little band of whoopers, they spread out and moved toward the 
nearest clump of wild plums, feeding en route on bright-winged 
hoppers and the swift-darting sand-lizards. (Continued on page 110) 
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HE opera had opened. The music began to fill the 
corridors. But M. Jonquelle did not go in. 

He remained idling in the foyer, a cigarette in his 
fingers, his manner and air a well-bred, bored indifference. The 
whole house was crowded. There was not a vacant seat. 

It was the last performance in Paris of Mme. Zirtenzoff’s 
Salome. 

A few belated persons passed M. Jonquelle and entered the 
doors to the boxes. Some of these persons addressed him; all 
regarded him. He was a well-known figure in Paris. His friend- 
ship was worth something, and whether one knew him, or cared 
to know him, all were curious about the man. 

The vast music assembled and extended itself. 

The foyer became empty, and still M. Jonquelle did not go in. 
Perhaps it was because Mme. Zirtenzoff had not gone on. She 
was a famous beauty; her Salome had the abandon which stimu- 
lated even the jaded nerves of France. It had been on at the 
Opéra for fifty days, and Paris was still keen to see it. 

The woman was a Russian exotic, one of those alluring creatures 
that always assemble a fabulous legend. There was a wild passion 
in her Salome, and her conquests were the gossip of Paris. 

The opera had continued for perhaps thirty minutes. Mme. 
Zirtenzoff had come on; her voice, like a silver bell, reached M. 
Jonquelle clearly where he sauntered in the foyer. 

Presently the door to a box opened and one of the pages of 
the theater appeared with an immense bouquet of orchids. The 
flowers were worth a thousand francs. They could have been 
grown in Paris only with extreme care and under every perfection 
of light and temperature. It was a mass of flowers that would 
have drawn the attention of anybody, exquisite orchids of the 
genus Oncidium Kramerii, called the Mottled Butterfly. 

It seemed to have drawn the attention of M. Jonquelle. He 
stopped the page as he passed him. 

“Garcon,” he said, handing him a piece of gold, “find me a box 
of cigarettes before you go on with those flowers. Quickly—run; 
I will hold them until you return.” 

The boy knew the great chief of the Service de la Sareté. For 
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The boy knew the great chief of the Service 


a moment he was uncertain what to do; he had been sent to 
deliver these flowers to Mme. Zirtenzoff. There was a generous 
gratuity behind the direction, but it was not more than M. Jon- 
quelle’s gold-piece, and besides, one does not disobey the Prefect 
of Police of Paris. 

He gave M. Jonquelle the bouquet of orchids and disappeared 
down the stairway. He was gone hardly a moment; when he 
returned, M. Jonquelle had not moved from his position by a 
pillar of the foyer. He handed back the orchids to the page and 
received the box of cigarettes. 

He paused a moment, fingered the box but did not open it; 
instead he walked a few steps down the foyer and entered the box 
from which the page had come out with the orchids. 

One looking on would have wondered why the Prefect of Police 
required a pack of cigarettes, at the cost of a ten-franc gold-piece 
—especially as, after having turned it in his hand, he had put it 
carelessly into his pocket and entered a box. 

It would appear that he waited for these cigarettes before enter- 
ing the box. But to what end? One could not smoke in a box 
at the Opéra, at its most expensive point in the ultrafashionable 
audience of Paris. Although the great opera house was packed 
with people,—not a vacant seat visible to the eye,—there was but 
one person in the box which M. Jonquelle had entered. 
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de la Sureté. 


He was a person that anyone would pause almost anywhere to 
observe. He was young; he was exquisitely dressed—a dress in 
which there was some of the over-extravagance of detail, that 
suggestion of elegance, which the Parisian cannot avoid. The 
severity of the English tailor he must always modify; he must be 
permitted to add a jewel, a bracelet-—some feminine touch. 

He was a young man and extremely handsome, a blond French 
type with a dainty mustache and regular Italian features, and 
thick, soft, yellow hair presenting the gloss of the seal’s coat. In 
his physical aspect, for perfection of detail, the man had no equal 
on the Paris boulevards. 

It had got him a rich American wife and lifted him, as by a 
fairy lamp, out of the sordid environments of an old family in 
decay. The thing seemed a piece of the design of a Providence 
with an esthetic sense. 

This exquisite person would have been incongruous except in 
an atmosphere of wealth. He had an apartment now beyond the 
Arc de Triomphe, one of those wonderful apartments that the 
American invasion after the Great War had set up in Paris. 

The Marquis was the envy of the boulevardier. 

But it was rumored that he had not the freedom of his wife’s 
money-sacks. He got what she allowed him, but it ought to be 
written here, in justice to the Marquis, that it was not he who 


He gave M. Jonquelle the bouquet of orchids and disappeared down the stairway. 


complained. Why-should he? The allowance was evidently 
enough for any reasonable man. He had the best of everything; 
if he felt any sense of stint, there was no sign either by word or 
act. 

In form the Marquis was above reproach. There could be no 
surprise to the fashionable audience of Paris in the fact that the 
Marquis was alone in the box. His wife was on a visit to America, 
and it was better fitting that tiie Marquis should be alone than to 
be with another who might console him for his wife’s absence. 
Tf ‘ne Marquis was not the best of men, he was at any rate not 
the least discreet. 

He rose and bowed when the Prefect entered. 

“Ah, monsieur,” he said, “I am charmed to see you; Mme. 
Zirtenzoff will be worth even an hour of the priceless time of 
the Prefect of Paris. I shall be honored to have you as 
guest; pray sit down.” 

M. Jonquelle sat down. He looked a moment over the vast 
audience, brilliant and distinguished; a moment at Mme. Zirten- 
zoff on the distant stage; and then he addressed his host. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “Mme. Zirtenzoff is, I imagine, beyond 
rubies. But I have not come here to observe her; I have come 
to ask you about the robbery in your apartment. That was an 
extraordinary robbery. ’ 
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“Tt was most extraordinary, monsieur,” replied the Marquis. 
“The whole of Paris regretted that you were out of France at the 
time. Where were you, monsieur?” 

Then the Marquis added with a laugh: 

“You cannot be expected to tell that; you protect us, monsieur, 
by your mystery. If the Lecca could say, “Tomorrow M. Jon- 
quelle will be in Brussels,’ we should not have a jewel or a five- 
franc piece remaining to us.” 

“Alas, monsieur,” replied the Prefect, “you do me too much 
honor; there are a number of very good men with the Service 
de la Sareté, quite as capable as I to protect Paris.” 

The Marquis laughed. 

“You have an affection for your associates, M. Jonquelle, that 
I fear clouds your intelligence. Nothing could have been managed 
with more stupidity than the investigation of my apartment. In 
your absence, monsieur, you cannot imagine into what hopeless 
commonplace the investigation of a criminal affair in Paris can 
descend. 

“Alas, monsieur, there is a gulf fixed between Alexander and 
the lieutenants of Alexander! But for my own feeble efforts, 
nothing would have resulted from the police investigation in my 
apartment. The necklace of diamonds which the Marquise pur- 
chased for five hundred thousand francs—assembled 
crown jewels of Russia—would have disappeared without a clue 
t. the thief. As it happened, he was brought to justice; he con- 
fessed and was sentenced for an incredible period by the court. 
But for me,”—and again the Marquis laughed,—‘“there would 
have been no thief sentenced... . . Your inspectors, monsieur, 
were ridiculous.” 

There was humility in the Prefect’s reply. 

“And the Marquis Chantelle was magnificent! 
affair has reached me; he is the admiration of the Sdreté! 
come, monsieur, to verify the details, and from yourself. 
not know what rumor may have added or omitted.” 


His fame in the 
I have 
I do 


E bowed slightly, like one who would add a gesture of 
compliment to his words. 

“Willingly, monsieur,” replied the Marquis. “I shall be 
charmed to verify details; but you will pardon me if I am moved 
to ask you for your opinion on a certain phase of this mystery. 
You must have an opinion, monsieur, if you do not have an ex- 
planation, in fact.” 

He turned a little in his seat. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “how did it happen that when we had fixed 
this robbery upon Jean Lequex, a member of the Lecca, he ad- 
mitted it before the court and asked for an immediate sentence? 
But he would admit nothing else; he would not say what he had 
done with the necklace or where it was. 

“That was a strange position for a man to take, monsieur. He 
could hope nothing from the judge. Why confess? It did not 
lighten his sentence; and after all, our evidence against him was 
circumstantial. Why did he not say what he had done with the 
necklace? The judge would have reduced the sentence. Why 
conceal it, monsieur, and go for this long period of servitude? 
Did he hope to escape?” 

M. Jonquelle spoke with decision. 

“He did not.” 

“Then, monsieur,” continued the Marquis, “why did he refuse 
to say where the necklace was? Of what service would be the 
necklace to him after twenty years?” 

Again M. Jonquelle replied directly and with decision. 

“Of no use, mons. ‘ur; the man did not expect it to be of any 
use to him.” 

“Then, monsieur,” continued the Marquis, “why in the name of 
heaven did he not say where this necklace was, and thereby reduce 
his sentence?” 

M. Jonquelle seemed to reflect. 

“You have asked for my opinion,” he said; “I think I can do 
better than give an opinion. I think I can tell you precisely the 
reason why Jean Lequex, when he confessed this crime before 
the court, refused to say what had become of the necklace.” 

He smiled. 

“But I must be permitted, monsieur, to hold this explanation 
as a sort of wage against the details of your story. The Service 
de la Sareté is filled with admiration for you; you must omit no 
item of the narrative. .... J Ah, how enchanting Mme. Zirtenzoff 
is! Hair like a sunburst of dreams, and the figure of a dryad! 
One would do murder for her.” 

The Marquis laughed. 
“Murder, monsieur?” 
“Ah, yes,” replied the Prefect, “murder or any lesser crime.” 
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The Mottled Butterfly 


He lifted his eyebrows in a vague facetious expression. His 
sleek, ironical voice went into a sort of singsong. 

“We have read in the poets of old time, and our fathers have 

told us, that the first kiss of the first woman we love is beyond 
all kisses sweet. And true it is, I find. But quite as true it is, 
I find, that equally sweet is the last kiss of the last woman we 
love. 
“I do not know from whence I have that quotation, Marquis, 
but in its criminal phase, the thing is as true as the ritual of the 
church. If for the first kiss of the first woman we love one would 
do a murder, would one do a lesser thing for the last kiss of 
the last woman he loves?” 

The Marquis regarded the face of the Prefect a moment in a 
sort of wonder. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “the human heart is always young.” 

“In the young,” replied M. Jonquelle, “it is at least always the 
human heart. When a man is old, he takes his hazard for power 
but when he is young—” 


HE MARQUIS looked the Prefect frankly in the face 
“You believe this robbery could have been com- 
mitted for a woman?” 

“For whom other could jewels be intended?” replied Jonquelle 

The Marquis continued to regard the Prefect with a certain in 
terest 

“You mean,” he said, “that the reason why the Apache, Jean 
Lequex, did not tell what he had done with the necklace was 
in fact, because he had given it to a woman?” 

The Prefect of Police looked at the Marquis with some concern, 
with, in fact, a certain element of wonder. 

“Why, no, monsieur, that is not the reason at all.” 

The Marquis seemed puzzled. 

“Do you generalize, then, to no definite purpose?” 

“By no means,” replied the Prefect of Police. “I would gen- 
eralize to the solution of this mystery; and with M. the Marquis’ 
aid, I think we can arrive at it.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the Marquis coldly, “I believe the mystery 
has already been concluded; I believe its solution seems complete.” 

““‘Seems,’” repeated the Prefect of Police, “is the word pre 
cisely. While it is true that the criminal, Jean Lequex, has con 
fessed before the court and been sentenced to a term of years 
for the robbery of these jewels, the jewels remain to 
discovered.” 

He paused and regarded the Marquis with an expression of 
compliment. 

“We feel, at the Service de la Sidreté, that if we could bring 
to the remaining feature of this matter the same degree of ex 
cellent acumen that was brought to its initial stages, by the Marquis 
de Chantelle, we should be able to restore the necklace to the 
Marquise upon her return from America. She returns tomorrow, 
does she not? It seems a brief time for so difficult an undertak- 
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ing. 


JONQUELLE smiled. 

e “I regret to intrude upon your pleasure, Marquis, 
and especially on this, the final night of Mme. Zirtenzoff’s triumph 
—amazing woman, adorable woman! One should lose no moment 
of her excellence.” 

He paused. 

“But monsieur, I cannot adequately admire your excellent 
handling of this matter unless I am quite certain that I have the 
details of it correctly. Permit me, monsieur, to repeat these de- 
tails, and correct me, I beg of you, if I should present them with 
an item of inaccuracy. I was absent and I have only the memory 
of inferiors.” 

The Prefect of Police rested his arm on the seat of the box, 
while the Marquis fingered his monocle idly, twisting the silk cord. 
He assumed an attitude of careless attention, and M. Jonquelle 
went on: 

“On the night of the 18th of February, Monsieur le Marquis, 
opening the door of his apartment at a late hour, saw a slip of 
paper beside the door. At the moment the Marquis gave this 
item no attention; it did not impress him. It was late, the servants 
having retired, and the Marquis withdrew to his bedroom alone 
It appears, however, that digressions of the mind occur to all of 
us, even to the Marquis de Chantelle on the border of dreamland. 
It occurred to him that this slip of paper was a memorandum by 
the concierge to call the attention of the Marquis upon his arrival 
to some inquiry that had been made for him. The Marquis, how- 
ever, did not arise at that hour to verify this impression, but in 
the morning when he awoke. he remembered it, and going into 











**We have discovered both.” 
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“Ah, yes,” replied M. Jonquelle in the modulated voice of 


one who bids another adieu. 
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the drawing-room in his dressing-gown and slippers,—it was be- 
fore the arrival of his valet,—he found the slip of paper where it 
had remained as though it had been slipped under the door. 

“The Marquis was surprised when he came to examine this 
bit of paper. It contained some numbers written with a pencil, 
and the words in a strained, unformed hand: ‘The combination 
of the safe of the Marquis Chantelle.’ Monsieur turned at once 
to the small safe which is built into the wall of the apartment 
after the American fashion. He tried the combination written on 
the slip of paper, found it correct, opened the safe and discovered 
that the necklace had disappeared.” 

The Prefect of Police hesitated in the narrative and addressed 
an inquiry. 

“Tt is true, monsieur,” he said, “that you did not know the 
combination of this safe, that the combination was known only 
to your wife, the Marquise, and that more than once, for ex- 
ample at the Café Anglais on the 14th of December at midnight, 
when any creature from the underworld of Paris might have 
been present, you spoke of the danger of keeping this necklace 
in a small private safe in the apartment when it should be de- 
posited with a banker? But to these objections the Marquise 
always returned the same answer—that she alone had the combina- 
tion of the safe? This is true?” 

“It is true,” replied the Marquis. 
as after-events have demon- 
strated. Perhaps by these 
discussions we gave informa- | 





“But it was not discreet, 


tion of the whereabouts of 
this necklace to this Apache n 
Lequex. i), il 


The Prefect of Police made 
a vague gesture and con- 
tinued to speak. 

“The Marquis, upon dis- 
covery of the robbery, at | 
once notified the Service de 
la Sareté; old Forneau and 
an agent arrived immediately. | | 
Upon examination of the bit |} 
of paper, it proved to be a_ jj 
slip bearing the name in print | 
of Moore-Poole & Co., a firm 
of American brokers in Paris. 

Old Forneau at once sug- 
gested that the robbery must 
have been committed by 
some one from the office of 
these brokers, probably an 
American, since the slip of 
paper must have come from 
some one employed in that 
establishment. But here the 
Marquis Chantelle, showing 

an intelligence superior to 
that of this officer of 

the Sdreté, pointed out 

that no one would 

come on such an ad- 

venture bringing with "y I, 
him a piece of paper, 
and especially an in- 
dicatory piece of paper, 


upon which to_ set 
down such a memoran- \\ \\ ( 
dum. It was far more NOUN G 


likely that the piece of 
paper had been acquired some- 
where in the apartment. 

“He then suggested that an 
inquiry be made to _ discover 
whether some one from this Ameri- 
can firm of Moore-Poole & Com- 
pany had not at one time occupied 
an apartment in the building. For- 
neau acted upon this suggestion and > 
ascertained that Monsieur the Mar- NN 
quis was correct. He discovered a 
quantity of these blank 
slips in the basement of the build- 
ing, where, with other rubbish, they 
had been retained by the concierge 


“How enchanting Mme. 
Zirtenzoff is! One would 
do murder for her.” 
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to kindle fire in the furnace. Thus Monsieur the Marquis at 
one stroke removed any suspicion that might have been attached 
to this firm of brokers and confirmed the inquiry to some one hav- 
ing access to the building and knowledge of it, else he would not 
have been in the basement where this débris from the apartments 
of old tenants had accumulated. 

“The query as to how the robber had obtained access to the 
Marquis’ apartment on this night now advanced itself. There is 
no key to these apartments except the one delivered to the tenant 
by the bank making the lease; and when the door is closed, it is 
locked from the outside—that is to say, the knob of the door does 
not turn on the outside; it turns only on the inside, so that it 
can always be opened from the inside, whether locked or not. It 
cannot be opened from the outside because the handle of the 
doorknob, as I have said, does not turn. How, then, would this 
robber enter the Marquis’ apartment? Again the Marquis was 
able to give Forneau an explanation. 

“On the evening of the robbery, it was his intention to remain 
in his apartment. He had dismissed his valet and the servants 
and was alone. Later he changed his mind and concluded to go 
out. Upon reflection he remembered that he did not entirely close 
the door; but it was a thing which did not at the moment im- 
press him. It was his habit always, of course, to close the door 
and he had closed it, but upon returning for a glove, he had 
left the door ajar. This he was afterward able to establish be- 
cause of a trivial incident. He remembered the glitter of the 
electric light on the point of a gold frame at the corner of the 
drawing-room table. It caught his eye as he descended the steps 
But it did not impress him with the fact that he had neglected 
entirely to close the door. It impressed him merely as an incident 
which he afterwards remembered, and he continued to descend. 

“It now occurred to Forneau that this robbery had been com- 

mitted by some one of 

the hotel thieves o 
Paris, who were ac- 
customed to enter any 
building which they 

were able to get into 

— and to. search any 
apartment that they 
/ happened to find open 
But the Marquis re 
minded Forneau that 

the person committing 


this robbery ha 

a brought with him a 
Ys, piece of paper from the 

] YY y Yy Iy basement, that mere thieves 
YW iff ||) entering on the chance of 
Wi Yip finding some valuables 
yy would not have taken this 

Yi), precaution. Forneau recog 


nized the wisdom of this 
suggestion, and he inquired 
of the Marquis upon what 


wy, theory the investigation 
aS, , should proceed. 

Z “The Marquis now 
yy _~ pointed out that this 
on robbery must have been 

committed by some one 
ali familiar with the building, 


some one who knew the 

habits of the tenants and 

was in a position to await 

a favorable opportunity: 
otherwise he could not have 

taken advantage of this one 
occasion on which the door 

to the Marquis’ apartment 
happened not to be closed. 

This theory pleased For- 

neau, and he adopted every 
excellent suggestion which 
= the Marquis was able to 
icf"! make. But he ventured to 
wonder from what source 

the thief had been able to obtain the combination to 
the safe, since it was known only to Mme. the 
Marquise. The Marquis was again able to indicate 

a valuable suggestion. (Continued on page 98) 

















CONFLIC 


By 
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BUDINGTON 
KELLAND 


The Story So Far: 


T the death of Dorcas Remalie’s wealthy father, 

A she found that his will placed her under the 

guardianship of her uncle John Remalie, a 

New England lumber-king who for twenty-five years had 

lived in a big, grim stone house with only his housekeeper 

Miss Labo for company—and in all those twenty-five years 
they had never exchanged a word. 

The dullness of Dorcas’ life in her uncle’s house was 
occasionally relieved ‘by an encounter with an attractive 
young man called Jevons, who distinguished himself by de- 
feating Remalie’s walking-boss Sloane in a fight—Sloane, a 
coarse fellow whom Miss Labo invited to the house and 
introduced to Dorcas. 

And then Dorcas overheard Miss Labo talking with a 
young man while Remalie was absent. John Remalie, it seemed, 
had carried on an “affair” with Miss Labo in his youth, although 
he was engaged to another young woman. When he learned from 
Miss Labo that there was to be a child, he insisted that it be put 
out of the way. Miss Labo pretended to agree and told Remalie 
the child had been murdered, while she had it cared for secretly. 
As the price of silence, she had compelled him to break off his 
engagement and support her The young man to whom 
Miss Labo was talking was, she told him, the child—her son. 
Later Dorcas heard Miss Labo’s visitor leaving and looked out 
the window, to recognize—Jevons! 

Jevons now appeared as a rival to Remalie—bought a tract 
of timber, set up a sawmill and brought in workmen who had 
served with him as foresters in France. And now Remalie re- 
ceived another blow: in a moment of anger Dorcas told him 
what she had overheard—that his son still lived, that he was 
none other than the hated rival lumber operator Jevons. ... . 

Remalie hated Jevons, his son or not. And he told Dorcas in 
Miss Labo’s presence that he had changed his will, cutting her off 
entirely if she married anyone possessing a drop of Remalie 
blood At this Miss Labo, too, changed her plans: her 
son would not profit by marriage with Dorcas—indeed Dorcas 
stood in their way. So Miss Labo began a series of strange 
experiments with certain herbs and berries she found in the woods. 
Later she fed something to a little bear-cub which Jevons had 
given Dorcas, and next morning Dorcas found the cub dead. 

John Remalie saw something which made him realize that Miss 
Jabo planned to poison Dorcas—and he at once arranged to 
absent himself for some days on a business trip. 

But Dorcas received certain convincing evidence that Miss Labo 
planned to murder her with poisonous mushrooms. And when 
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the dish was served, she contrived to appear to eat without doing 
so, then slipped out of the house and went for counsel to her 
friend Letty Piggott, the village librarian. And Letty sent her 
secretly for refuge to the home of her sixty-year-old adorer 
Fabius Ginger, who with his two gigantic and ancient brothers 
Hannibal and Hasdrubal lived by themselves in a remote place 
in the forest. There Dorcas was presently discovered by two 
persons, by Sloane, who was driven off by the Ginger brothers, 
and by Jevons. And Dorcas in spite of her belief in Jevons’ origin, 
confessed her love for him..... Meanwhile John Remalie be- 
lieved Dorcas dead; and Miss Labo—kept her own counsel. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ORCAS had promoted herself from the position of 
guest in the house of the Ginger brothers to 


commander-in-chief, with plenary and _ despotic 
powers. It had been a struggle to convince the three old fellows 
that she was not put into the world merely to ornament it; and it 
was with no small astonishment to herself that she discovered a 
certain genius for management and a capacity for work. Actually 
she was performing labor which, in her previous experience, she 
had not dreamed could be performed by any individual not of 
the servant class. If she had considered the matter at all, it 
had been to predicate vaguely that the ability to sweep and dust 
and cook and wash dishes was the exclusive attribute of colored 
persons and Swedish maids and Irish cooks and English man- 
servants. Now she found that even the princess in the fairy tale 
might find herself able to sweep the parlor and cook the food and 
wash the dishes if circumstances gave her the opportunity. 
All rights reserved. 
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Many and prolonged were the arguments with the Ginger 
brothers when Dorcas instituted her career of service. 

“Taint fit nor right,” said old Hannibal. “She haint built 
fer it. Look at them hands. By gorry, I haint a-goin’ to stand 
by and see ’em all s’iled and sp'iled. You set and pick posies and 
read pomes out of that there book Letty Piggott give to Fabius 
his birthday.” 


UT little by little, Dorcas usurped the authority. She 

began by renovating the house, demanding certain small 
purchases of stuff for window-hangings and chair-coverings. She 
rummaged the attic and brought to light certain quaint old prints 
and other odds and ends with which she furnished the living-rooms 
and bedrooms. 

“Kind of makes you think of a hummin’bird busy buildin’ a 
nest,” said Hasdrubal, sitting back with a kindly light in his old 
eyes and delighting in Dorcas’ slender, youthful beauty as she 
moved about with a frown of concentration, intent upon her 
planning. ‘“Dummed if she don’t act like she enjoyed it!” 

She demanded to be taught to cook, and with such rude practical 
assistance as the brothers could give her, aided by a certain cook- 
book and a natural aptitude for cookery, she found it not difficult 
to assume command of the culinary department; and before the 
brothers quite realized it, Dorcas was preparing three meals a 
day for them—and giving them such dainties as they had never 
eaten before. 

“By gorry,” said old Hannibal, “she’s got it in her, haint she? 
Jest comes nat’ral. Never see the beat of it. Wouldn't think, to 
look at her, she could bust the shell of an aig without callin’ in 
help. Some feller’s goin’ to git him a mighty fine wife in that 
leetle gal.” 

So it went on, with Dorcas surmounting obstacle after obstacle 
of protest, until in the end the brothers capitulated unconditionally. 

“Hasdrubal,” said Fabius, “we might as well save our breaths. 
From now, so far’s I’m concerned, she kin chop wood if she sets 
her heart onto it. Yas sir, and I'll go so far’s to sharpen up the 
ax.” 

Her life was not all housework, however. No day passed in 
which she did not pay her respects to the mountain; no day 
passed that she did not stand by the huge rock and wonder if this 
were the day when Jevons would come again. She did not ask 
herself why he failed to come—why, having claimed her for his 
own, he did not seek her out. Her heart told her it was right, that 
he would come when he could come, and that his eagerness to 
be with her was equal to her longing to be with him. 

It was strange that she should have no doubts and no fears. 
Tevons had told her nothing. The facts remained as they had 
established themselves before that beautiful moment. Her man 
was still the illegitimate son of her uncle and Miss Labo. But 
the fact had passed out of her consciousness. It was not that 
she knew it not to be a fact; but a certainty had come to reside 
in her heart which told her she need not fear. 

“How do I know?” she asked herself again and again, and then 
with a delichted little laugh she would answer: “The mountain 
tells me—and the mountain cannot lie.” 

At times she worried about Jevons’ safety, and was unhappy. 
At times she worried about her own security, now that her presence 
here was known to Mark Sloane. But for the most part, she 
lived in a rose-perfumed dream, a dream in which reality, present 
reality, and anticipation were so blended as to be indistinguishable. 
Sorrow and grief and worry were intangible, nonexistent. When 
they came, she had but to turn to her mountain for reassurance. 
It never failed to give her strength and confidence in the virtue 
of the world and of the benign purposes of the universe. 


ORCAS was busy in the kitchen after the midday meal 

one day when she heard the sound of an altercation at 
the front door of the house. Startled, she listened in the dining- 
room, and then her heart danced, for Jevons’ voice mingled with 
the voices of the Ginger brothers. 

“Young feller,” she heard Fabius say, “we got a high regard 
fer you, each and every one of us, but you haint welcome on 
the place, not at this here time.” 

“Oh,” said Jevons, and Dorcas knew how his eyes danced with 
enjoyment, though his voice counterfeited the deepest gravity, 
“you must be mistaken. I feel it in my bones you are mistaken. 
I’ve come a long way to make a call on you—” 

“Calc’late we’re sorry,” said Fabius, “but you can’t come in. 
If you're hankerin’ for our society, jest step across the road 
yonder to the old barn, and we’ll visit.” 

“But,” said Jevons, “I—well, I don’t see how you're going to 





Conflict 





I’m hungry. That’s why I came 








get out of inviting me in to eat. 
at noon.” 

“Dinner’s over,” said Hasdrubal shortly, “but we'll fetch you 
some pie and sandriches.” 

“To tell the truth,” said Jevons, “there’s something in the house 
I want to see.” 

“Eh?” said Fabius ominously. 

“T’ve heard stories in the woods that you were entertaining a 
young lady. Yes sir! Now, what could be more natural than 
that I should call to pay my respects. It’s what I call neighborli- 
ness and good manners. My folks taught me hew to behave.” 

There was a silence. Dorcas could imagine the three huge 
old men exchanging uneasy glances. Fabius broke the silence. 

“Young feller, whether the’s a young woman here or not haint 
nobody’s business but our’n. If they was a young woman, which 
we haint admittin’, she wouldn’t be the kind of a young woman 
that’d want strange young fellers traipsin’ in to pass the time of 
day. No sir! And us brothers haint the kind to allow it, nuther. 
We're her guardeens, so to speak—anyhow, we would be if the’ 
was a girl. She wouldn’t want nothin’ to do with no woodsman, 
nohow.” 

“Kind of uppity, is she? Now, I tell you what: Let’s leave 
it to her. You just ask her if she doesn’t want to see me.” 

Dorcas, eyes brimming with laughter, stole out through the 
kitchen and around the house. Suddenly she appeared behind 
Jevons and stopped as if alarmed. Fabius began to make frantic 
gestures behind Hasdrubal’s back, motioning her to disappear 
Hannibal’s mouth dropped open, and Hasdrubal took a step toward 
Jevons with outstretched hands as if he contemplated blindfolding 
the young man until Dorcas could make her escape unobserved, 
But Dorcas, to their alarm, continued to advance until she stood 
at his side and touched his arm. 

Jevons turned, and Dorcas saw in his eyes a light such as she 
had seen in the eyes of no other man—a glad light, a light eloquent 
of love and joy. They were natural, spontaneous, unaffected 
in their meeting, obeying the impulses of their hearts. It was 
good; it was right; it was as God and Nature intended such 
meetings should be—free from restraints and inhibitions. 


RESENTLY Jevons turned from her to the Ginger 

brothers, who stood as though carven out by the very 
hand of Amazement; and Dorcas loved the boyish smile which 
curved his lips, the gayety of his bearing. 

“I was almost sure I was going to be invited in,” he said. 

Hasdrubal nudged Hannibal, urging him, as the head of the 
family, to arise to the emergency. Hannibal rubbed his chin. 
He opened his mouth and then closed it again very carefully as 
if he feared some ill-chosen word might escape before he had given 
it due consideration. He stared at Dorcas and stared at Jevons, 
and peered at each of his brothers in turn; and then he opened 
his mouth again and said hollowly: 

“If this here haint a hell of a note!” 

“She’s give us the mitten,” said Hasdrubal dolefully. 

“I had to,” said Dorcas, “because I couldn’t decide which of 
you I loved the most.” 

“Young feller,” said Hannibal, “under these here startlin’ cir- 
cumstances, I dunno but what you can come in.” 

“And I'll get you something to eat,” said Dorcas. 
to get you something to eat. I’ve learned to cook.” 

Hasdrubal was wagging his head. “I had it all figgered out 
she’d pick me,” he said, “on account of me bein’ the handsomest 
and the best-mannered. I’m bearin’ up manful under a heavy 
disapp’intment.” 

“Jest a minute,” said Fabius dubiously. “We haint goin’ at this 
right, us occupyin’ the positions of guardeens, so to speak. We 
got our duty to perform.” 

“Sich as?” said Hasdrubal. 

“Leave him be,” said Hannibal; “mebby he knows what he’s 
up to. He’s read a book. Perceed, Fabius.” 

Fabius assumed an expression of great severity. 

“Young feller,” he said, “do we understand you're figgerin’ on 
marryin’ this here leetle girl?” 

“T’m hoping to,” said Jevons with twinkling eyes. 

“Then you got to perceed reg’lar. You got to ask her guardeens 
if you kin do it?” 

“Gentlemen,” said Jevons, “I love this young lady, and she 
loves me. Have we your permission to become engaged?” 

“Um, kind of suddin’, haint it? Sure your minds is settled?” 

“We're very sure,” said Dorcas. 

“Hum! Young feller, what’s your prospects? 
a wife?” 


“I'd love 


Kin you support 






































She demanded to be taught to cook. “By gorry,” said old Hannibal, “she’s got it in her, haint she?” 
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“T shall be glad to give a full account of myself,” said Jevons, 
this time in actual seriousness, “but not today. For that you 


must wait.” 


“Must, eh? Then, young feller, we'll take this under considera- 


tion, as you might say. Meantime there haint no reason why you 
shouldn’t know that we regard you favorable. But’”—Fabius’ 
eyes became hard and determined—“if we run onto anythin’ 
ag’in’ you, or if we find you haint in all ways fit to marry our 
leetle girl, we'll see you don’t do it. No harm’s comin’ to her, not 
whilst the Ginger brothers is in charge.” 

“And you kin bet your bottom dollar on that,” said Hasdrubal. 

“Now,” said Fabius, “you kin both come in, and set in the 
parlor and go ahead with your courtin’. —Come along, you two.” 
This to his brothers. ‘This here’s our day for splittin’ wood and 
stayin’ away from the house till called for.” 

Dorcas stood very still and grave and thoughtful. The brothers 
had made her relations with Jevons concrete, actual. Until that 
moment it had been all romance, all dream, all loveliness—vague 
loveliness. She loved, and she was loved. But this talk of 
marriage! It was arresting, startling; it made one stop to con- 
sider. A lover and a husband were two different individuals. And 
yet marriage was inevitable. In common with thousands of other 
girls, Dorcas wished the matter might continue an endless court- 
ship, filled with love and dreams, never marred by actualities, 
never complicated by facts. And yet—to be Jevons’ wife, to be 
with him so long as life should last—that was a beautiful pros- 
pect. She became grave at the thought, not depressed, though a 
little frightened, perhaps, but with a great confidence in the man 
her heart had chosen. She looked up into his eyes. 

“Dear,” she said, “they've made it real.” 


He understood. “I 
have dreamed this dream 
so well,” he said, “that I 
have dreamed it into 
reality. A dream that 
comes true.” 
“Shall we go in?” she 
asked 
“Now that I’m per- 
mitted,” he said, “I don’t 
know that I care to. No, 
let’s go over there—to 
the same place by the 
big rock.” 
“T should like that 
better too,” she said. 
“Then the mountain can 
watch us.” 
“T’ve been working 
for the mountain,” he 
said. “That’s why I couldn’t come 
to you sooner.” 
They walked hand in hand, like 
children. 
“I’m glad,” she said softly. “I like to think of you working 
for the mountain. I like to think I have done something for it, 
because it has done so much for me. And I have. I’ve gone 
without you for days. Tell me what the mountain needs.” 
“Protection,” he said, looking across the valley towards its 
silvery mass with kindling eyes. “No stick of timber has ever 
been cut on its slopes; it is virgin. It must be kept so.” 


Conflict 


“But how? Somebody owns it. What can you do?” 

“I’m working,” he said, “to have it created a national forest 
preserve, a great possession of all the people, to belong to then 
so long as the mountain shall live. It will not be easy, for there 
is a great fortune there.” 

“Tf the mountain wants to be saved, it will be,” she said, and 
believed her words. 

He shook his head. “Even the magic of the mountain,” he 
said sadly, “is powerless against the black magic of the dollar 
It will be a bitter fight.” 

“Against whom?” 

He did not reply, and she understood. “My uncle! It would 
be. He could desecrate the mountain and find joy in it. Oh 
my dear, you must beat him; you must win! I couldn't bear 
to know the mountain had fallen into his hands. It would bh: 
horrible. Tell me all about it—what you have done, what y: 
are doing.” 

“The mountain belongs to a family in Boston.” 

“Belongs to somebody! A human being owns the mountain 
now!” 

“Yes. This family holds it, thousands and thousands of acres. 
and they will not sell. They cannot sell until a certain old 
man dies. Your uncle has tried to buy again and again. If this 
old man should die before Washington is persuaded to act—a1 
he is growing older and more feeble each day—” 

“Then you must buy it.” It was a command, the command 
of a girl to whom money meant nothing, who was accustomed to 
presuppose the command of money in any chance individual she 
encountered. 

Jevons . smiled. It is 
worth millions.” 

She shook her head. “There must be some way. You must 
watch and be ready. You must take it away from Unc 
Oh, you must, you must! I—I trust you to take care of the 

mountain just as 


“T couldn’t buy a corner of it, dear. 


shall trust you to—t 
take care of me.” 

He held her face bi 
hands a 
into her 

rf 


tween his 
looked long 
eyes. “Sweethea 
he said solemnly, 
promise. John Rema 
shall never lay a pro 
faning hand upon 
tree of it.” 
“There, I knew you 
could do it. I knew I 
could trust you.” To 
her the fact was al- 
ready accomplished, 
and Jevons’ heart glowed 
with the loveliness of her con- 
fidence. 

“May I come to you often 
now?” he said. “I’ve been 
hungry for you. The time has 
been so long.” 

“Oh, every day. Come 
every day. I’ve watched for 
you and listened for you.” 

“Some day you will neither 
have to watch nor listen. | 
shall always be with you. | 
shall come when it is possible 
You have given me work to 
do, sweetheart. But I shall 
make time to come. My camps 
are not far. At night I shall 
walk over ¢o you.” 

A chill of dread touched 
her; a vision of the black 
woods, of lurking dangers, of 
hidden enemies in ambush, 
stood before her vividly. 

“At night?” she said breath- 
lessly. “I’m afraid. You 
would have to come miles 
through the forest, in the dark- 
ness.” 

“The forest is kind to me,” 


“Now,” said Fabius, “you 

fellers is goin’ back to 

town. you haint a- 
comin’ back.” 
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he said. “Night or day, it is the 
same.” 

There are things that prowl at 
night,” she said, and he saw her 
cheeks were gray and her eyes big 
with some premonition of evil. “I— 
oh, I want you so, my dear, but you 

st not come—at night. Don't 

alk the woods at night.” 

Nothing would harm me while I 

is coming to you,” he said. “I 
hall come, and you must not be 
afraid. See! The mountain says 
you must be brave.” 
“ But at that instant the shadow of 
qa dark cloud fell across the moun- 
tain, obscuring it, hiding its face, 
intercepting any message it might 
have sent. Dorcas shivered and 
clung to Jevons. 

He disengaged himself gently. 
“Good-by, Dorcas,” he said softly. 
“TI must go now. Think of me.” 

Every hour and every moment,” 
she promised. 

And expect me tomorrow night.” 

No,” she cried. “No!” 

But he was gone—softly, silently, 
like one of the creatures of the 
forest itself, and though she strained 
her ears she could not catch the 
sound of his movement. She closed 
her eyes and clenched her hands. 
Presently she opened her eyes again 
to gaze across at the mountain. The 
cloud had passed; it was bright, 
silvery, serene once more. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


CIENTISTS tell us man 
lives two distinct lives: 
his actual, workaday 

life, and his hidden mental life. He 
is a different individual in each. 
John Remalie paralleled this. His 
life was dual. There was his busi- 
ness life and his religious life. They 
formed few contacts; each went 
about its business independently of 
the other. 

So by day he could carry on his 
affairs in his devious, ruthless way; 
yet by night could show a hideous, 
terror-ridden soul to his God. It 
was strange that a man with such a 
capacity for terror could go on daily 
piling up the materials of terror. 











Perhaps it was fatalism. It may be 
that Remalie judged himself to be 
damned, and had reached the con- 
clusion that there were no degrees of damnation—that he might 
as well be damned as a complete and perfect rascal as to be 
damned for a single transgression. 

Now, as he sat in his office, over against that black-lettered 
motto, he stealthily considered a fresh addition to the tale of his 
transgressions. 

He was in a rage of white heat—but his rages never blinded 
him to the possibilities of the situation. It had been the desire 
of his heart to become the master of Sugar Loaf Mountain, and 
of its virgin timber. For years he had sought to possess it, but 
by restrictions of last will and testament, the mountain could not 
be sold during one life in being—and Remalie had waited for that 
life to pass. For years his desire had been balked by an oki man, 
a feeble old man who clung to life with a tenacity which enraged 
Remalie. He grew to hate the possessor of that life, and to be- 
lieve the old man avoided death out of malice toward him. And 
now the possessor of that life had parted with it. 

The event had fallen early in March, and Remalie, apprised 
of it by his representatives, had set about securing the mountain. 


She rummaged the attic and brought to light certain quaint old prints. 


He had been in haste because of his knowledge of Jevons’ dream 
of creating a great forest preserve. Once in his hands, he told 
himself, and he could thwart any such nonsense. The negotiations 
he had felt safe in leaving to his counsel in Boston—and only 
yesterday a wire had come to him which kad driven him to a 
frenzy of rage. 

The wire apprised him that Jevons had stepped in before him 
and had secured a ninety-day option on the mountain, paying 
therefor the sum of twenty thousand dollars in cash. At a great 
risk to his success, Jevons had made good his promise to Dorcas. 

Within the kcer Remalie set on foot efficient investigations 
into Jevons’ resources. His discoveries comforted him some- 
what, for he found that the young man had strained himself to 
the breaking-point, had extended his credit to the limit. He 
found that Jevons had placed himself in a situation so hazardous 
that complete ruin menaced him, with no salvation except in a 
more than ordinarily successful winter’s logging in the woods, 
and the fortunate arrival of those logs at the mill before the 
middle of May. Jevons had wagered (Continued on page 102) 





OT until the orchestra at eleven-thirty, with a 

cheer-o flourish by the clarinets, launched into a 

quaint little melody, did the Crab’s expression of 
disapproval change. His gaze shifted to a velvet curtain stretched 
across one end of the room which parted to admit a slip of a 
girl in a pink dress, who came gliding down among the tables, 
slim white arms swaying in rhythm with her song. 

Those at the tables who had been there before nudged new- 
comers and whispered: ‘Watch her smile—it’s the whole show.” 

It was a bright little tune—soothing as a lullaby, and when 
she sang the second chorus she looked straight at the Crab: 

“Smile awhile, and I'll smile too. 
What's the good of feeling blue? 
Watch my lips—I’ll show you how: 
That’s the way—you're smiling now!” 

A spotlight from the balcony darted across the room and came 
to pause upon the girl and the man to whom she was singing. 
Amid the general laughter and applause, the Crab squirmed, 
reddened and finally achieved a sheepish grin. 

At once the singer passed to the next table, the light playing on 
her yellow hair and accentuating the slimness of her figure. 

“I’m the Smile Girl, so folks say 

Seems like smiles all come my way. 
Want to smile? I'll show you how: 
That’s the way—you’re smiling now.” 

People continued smiling and humming the cheery melody long 
after she had declined further encores. As for the Crab, he stared 
into the bottom of his empty glass, his face still a bit red. For 
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on passing, her fingers had brushed his sleeve as 
lightly as a butterfly’s wing, but he seemed stil 
sense the contact. 
Coast-league fans said of Bill Crowley thai 
he ever learned to moderate his crabbing, the 
Majors would one day be bidding for the greatest 
third baseman in history. He was chain lightning 
on his feet, could hit around .290 in any company 
had perfect baseball hands, an arm of steel, and 
the runner was yet to wear spikes who could 
scare him into exposing even a corner of the bag if the play was 
close. 
But Bill was a crab by instinct, preference and past perform- 
ances. He was hard-boiled in the dye of discontent, steeped in 
irritability—a consistent, chronic, quarrelsome crab. 

Naturally the fans rode him. It is human nature to poke 
sticks at a crab and turn it over on its back. The angrier the 
crab gets, the more fun for those who are irritating it. In time, 
a crab gets the idea it was born to be tormented, and it moves 
around with its pincers alert for sharp sticks. Looking for trouble 
a crab usually finds it. That was the way with Bill Crowley, 
third-sacker extraordinary, and kicker plenipotentiary to the court 
of Brick McGovern, sorrel-topped manager of the Wolves. Look- 
ing for trouble, he found it everywhere. 

At that, Bill the Crab was not without a certain justification 
A third baseman has enough woes without being afflicted with 
boils on. the back of his neck. Such ailments belong by the law 
of retribution to the outfield. The fact that little pink protuber- 
ances appeared every now and then due south from the Crab’s 
collar-button, where the afternoon sun could conveniently find 
them, seemed further proof that even Providence had joined in 
the geperal conspiracy. 

No infielder or outfielder ever threw the ball right to the Crab 
It was either too low or too high or too late, or on his “meat” 
hand. There wasn’t a scorer on the circuit who could tell a 
base-hit from a bologna sausage. The only time the umpires 
were ever on top of the play was when Bill was the runner, and 
then they had their thumbs in the air before he even hit the dirt. 
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Under such _ circumstances | 
there was nothing for the Crab 

to do but register his emphatic 
disapproval. This he invariably 
accomplished by slamming his 
glove on the ground and ad- 
yancing on the umpire stiff- 
legged after the manner of a 
terrier approaching a strange 
dog. Had there been hair on 
the back of his neck, it would 
have bristled. 

The arbiters of the diamond 
took no chances with the Crab. 
They waved five fingers at him 
when he took the first step, and 
held up both hands when he 
took the second. If that didn’t 
hold him, they promptly con- 
ferred the Order of the Tin Can 
by waving the right arm in the 
general direction of the shower- 
baths. This meant, in all, a 
fine of twenty dollars and the 
familiar line in the sporting 
extras: 








“CROWLEY THROWN OUT 


FOR CRABBING.” 


Thus, in the last game of 
the season, when the Crab dis- 
tinguished himself by clouting a 
home-run in the first inning | 
with the bases full, the middle 

of the fifth inning saw him be- 
ing led from the park by two 
policemen—after he had planted 

his cleats on the sensitive toes 

of Umpire Bull Feeney and 
thereby precipitated the worst 

riot of the year. 

Yet McGovern, astute pilot 
of a club which had won four 
pennants, clung to the Crab in 
the forlorn hope that time and 
patience might work one of 
those miracles of the diamond = 
which are within the life and 
experience of most veteran 
managers. 

Had anyone told the red-haired campaigner that he would yet 
live to see the day when the Crab would be a spineless thing of 
milk and water, pulling away from a runner’s spikes, flinching 
under the taunts of the bleachers, accepting meekly adverse de- 
cisions from the men in blue, he would have— But there are some 
things too preposterous to even provoke a smile. The Crab 
might mellow a little with advancing years, but lose his fighting 
spirit? Not so you could notice it! 


T was in the spring of the year when the team came 

straggling into camp for the annual conditioning—and 
all but the Crab and one or two others had reported—that the 
Wolves were subjected to the big jolt. 

Rube Ferguson, who had an eye for the dramatic, waited 
until the gang was at morning batting-practice. Then he broke 
the astounding news. 

“The Crab’s got himself a wife.” 

The Wolves laughed. 

“All right,” said Ferguson. “All right—you birds know it all. 
I'm a liar. The Crab’s been married three months. I stood 
up with him. What’s more, you guys know the girl.” 

He took advantage of the general paralysis that followed this 
announcement by sneaking up to the plate out of turn. He was 
still there, swinging, when they came to life and rushed him. 
News is news, but a man’s turn at bat, especially after an idle 
winter, is an inalienable right not lightly to be surrendered. Rube 
clung to his club. 

“Three more cuts at the old apple,” he bargained, “and I tell 
you who she is.” 

They fell back grumbling. Ferguson’s last drive screamed into 





























































Amid the general laughter and app!ause, the Crab squirmed, reddened, and finally achieved a sheepish grin. 


left field and whacked against the fence. Grinning contentedly, 
he surrendered his bat and took his place at the end of the wait- 
ing line. 

“Not so bad—I could have gone into third, standing up, on 
that baby. Trouble with you fellows is you’re getting old. Now, 

Brick McGovern raised a club menacingly. 

“Who'd the Crab marry?” 

“Keep your shirt on,” advised Ferguson. “I’m coming to that. 
It was the blonde at Steve’s Place.” 

“Not the Smile Girl?” The quick denial sprang from a dozen 
lips. “Not the little queen who sings—not the entertainer.” 

Ferguson beamed happily. He had had his sensation. 

“You said it,” he told them. “The Smile Girl has been Mrs. 
Crab since December. She married Bill because the whole world 
was picking on him, and it wasn’t right. Aint that a dame for 
your” 

They were inexpressibly shocked. The Smile Girl married 
to the Crab—surliest lump of gloom in baseball! The thing 
seemed incredible; and yet—that was just the sort of girl she 
was, gravitating toward anyone who was in distress. They swore 
in awed undertones. 

“What a bonehead play,” blurted Boots Purnell. “What a Joe 
McGee! Imagine any girl, let alone her, trying to live with 
the Crab! Give her an error—oh, give her six!” He made 
his way to the plate, groaning over the appalling blunder. 

Rube Ferguson’s rich tenor sounded the opening lines of the 
Smile Girl’s own song: 

“Smiling puts the blues to flight 
Smiling makes each wrong come right—” 
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They joined mechanically in the chorus, but they did not smile. 

Peewee Patterson, midget second baseman, expressed what 
was in everyone’s mind: 

“Tf anybody can tame the Crab, it’s 
betting she slips him his release by July. 
bring her to camp with him?” 

The Crab settled this interrogation himself the following day 
by showing up—alone and unchastened. He invited no ques- 
tions, and the rest forbore to offer any. He was as truculent 
and peevish as ever: the food was the bunk; some one had the 
room that he was entitled to; the bushers were too thick for 
comfort; the weather was “hell”; and the new trainer didn’t 
know a charley horse from a last year’s bunion. 

“The Crab’s going to have a good year,” observed Peewee; 
“twenty bucks that she gives him the gate by the first of July. 
Who wants it?” 

Rube Ferguson whistled thoughtfully. 

“Tf Brick will advance it to me, I'll see you,” he hazarded. 
“Some Janes are bears for punishment, and the Crab aint so 
He made her quit her job, and he staked her to a set 
My wife says they’re stuck on each 


Goldilocks; but I’m 
I wonder will he 


worse. 
of furniture and a flat. 
other.” 

Peewee snorted. “Fly-paper wouldn’t stick to Bill after the 
first ten minutes.” He raised his voice a little in imitation 
of Bull Feeney addressing the grandstand: ‘“Batt’ries for to- 
day’s game,” he croaked: “The Smile Girl and the Crab. Bon 
soir—by-by—good night!” 

The Rube grinned. “Sure is a 
ruefully. “But the bet stands.” He 
McGovern and a piece of the bank-roll. 

Those of the Wolves who had not already met the Smile 
Girl—and they were mostly the rookies—learned to know her 
in the final days of the training season when the Wolves sought 
their home grounds for the polishing up process. 

She was enough of a child to want to accompany the Crab 
to the grounds for even the morning workouts. The Crab ac- 
complished the introductions awkwardly, but it evident 


funny battery,” he agreed 
Ceparted in search of 


was 


that he was very proud of her and that she was very much in 
love with him. 

“Some guys have all the luck,” lamented Boots Purnell; “if 
she ever benches the Crab, I'll be the first one to apply for his 


job.” 
' At the opening game of the season, the Smile Girl’s pink 
dress and floppy hat were conspicuous in the front row of the 
grandstand just back of third base. 

“The Crab’s keeping one eye on the batter and the other 
on his wife,” Rube Ferguson confided to Brick McGovern and 
others between innings as they sat in the Wolf dugout. “I don't 
think he knows there’s anybody else in the Park. They've got 
a set of signals. Every time the Crab starts to splutter, she 
cives him the tip to lay off. Peewee, you lose!” 

The diminutive second-sacker did not rep'y at once. He was 
searching wildly for his favorite stick. At length he found it 
and trotted off for his turn at the plate. He was back shortly, 
insisting loudly that the “last one was over his head.” 

“Now, about the Crab,” he confided to Rube; “everything’s 
coming his way—get me? Wait until we hit the road for a 
while and the hot weather comes and the ace-in-the-hole boys get 
to workin’ on him; then we'll see.” 


HE Wolves, always a slow team to round into form be- 
cause of the many veterans, trailed along in the second 
division and swung north in fifth place for their first road-trip. 

Gradually it became apparent to all that Peewee Patterson 
had called the turn on the Crab. He was plainly settling back 
into his old surly ways, snarling at the umpires, grumbling over 
the work of the pitchers, and demanding angrily that McGovern 
get some one behind the bat who didn’t have a broken arm. 
This of Billy Hopper, who could handcuff nine third basemen out 
of ten. 

They were on the road four weeks, and the Crab’s batting 
average climbed steadily while his temper grew hourly worse. 
This was characteristic. He seemed able to vent considerable 
of his spite on the inoffensive leather; it was the nerves of his 
team-mates that suffered. 

“What did I tell you?” demanded Patterson. “Now, when 
we hit the home grounds next week, the Crab will get the razzing 
of his life, and his wife will break her heart over it. I tell 
you, I’m calling the play!” 

” Brick McGovern and Rube Ferguson regarded their comrade- 


at-arms soberly. They felt that he spoke the truth. 


The Crab 
‘ 
“Well,” commented Rube, “you can’t bench a man that’s 
hitting over .300 just to spare his wife’s feelings.” 
And with that understanding, the Crab was retained in the 
clean-up réle. 


OST ball-players have a dislike for one or more cities 

on the circuit. The Crab’s pet aversion was his own 
home grounds. There the huge double-decked grandstand, with 
its lower floor on a level with the infield itself and not forty 
feet from the foul-lines, brought players and spectators into 
closer contact than was good for either. Back of the heavy 
screening, and paralleling a well-worn path between the home 
plate and the dugout occupied by the home club, stretched “Sure 
Thing Row,” where men who wagered money in downtown pool- 
rooms before the game congregated like birds of prey to await 
the outcome. 

Sure Thing Row ran to checked suits, diamonds and stacks 
of half-dellars, the latter held lightly in one hand and riffled 
with the thumb and forefinger of the other. The Row broke no 
law of the land; it knew its rights and exercised every one of 
them. 

Moreover, the Row maintained a proprietary interest in 
Crab. He was theirs by right of discovery. In him they rec- 
ognized not only the strongest link jn the Wolf defense but 
likewise the weakest. He was an instrument to be used or not 
as the odds might require. 

It was in the third game of the series that Rube Ferguson. 
sitting beside Brick McGovern in the dugout while the Wolves 
were at bat, reported to his leader what was going on. 

“The ace-in-the-hole boys are after the Crab. When he 
went up to bat just now, they were whispering stuff to him 
about his wife—get me, Brick? They’re handing him the laugh 
about the Smile Girl. He'll blow up before the inning’s over.” 

McGovern nodded. His gnarled and sun-scorched hands opened 
and shut helplessly. “I know,” he acknowledged bitterly, “I know 
—they used to hand it to me like that, and if it hadn’t been for 
ny wife and kids, I’d ’a’ done murder twenty times. There’s 
no law against insulting a ball-player. That goes with the price 
of admission. They'll not break the Crab’s nerve, but they'll 
get him thrown out. Ah!” 

The gray-clad figures in the Wolf dugout sprang to their feet 
The high-pitched yelp of the timber-wolf pierced the clamor. 
followed by cries of “Tear ‘em, puppy!” 

The Crab had lashed a terrific drive along the right field foul- 
line and was rounding first base in full stride. 

McGovern tore for the coaching box with both arms raised, 
palms outward. Walker, in right field, had knocked the drive 
down. He had one of the best arms in the league. 

“None out,” yelled the Wolf leader. “Two bags—play it 
safe! Back—go back!” 

But the Crab had eyes or ears for no one. He was running 
wild, bent only on showing Sure Thing Row he was its master 
Blind with rage and excitement, he bore down on third base 
The ball zipped into the hands of the waiting fielder in plenty 
of time. Even the Crab must have known he was out, but he 
arose from a cloud of dust wildly denunciatory, frantic under 
the gibes of the bleachers. 

In all his old belligerent way, he stalked after Tim Cahill 
and grabbed the umpire by the arm. 

“You—you—” he foamed. 

McGovern dashed out on the diamond, but the mischief was 
already done. Cahill knew his business, and he stood for no 
breach of discipline. Freeing himself from the Crab’s clutch, 
he jerked a thumb in the direction of the clubhouse. 

“Youre through for the day,” he snapped. “Off the field, 
or I'll nick you for a ten-spot. Beat it!” 

McGovern pulled his infielder away and shoved him in the 
direction indicated. ; 

“Don’t be a fool, Bill,” he advised. “You were out a mile.” 

The target for a storm of derisive boos, the Crab made his 
way sullenly along the fence and into the clubhouse shadows 
Not until he had vanished, did the last sibilant hiss die out. 

McGovern walked back to the Wolves’ pit and shot a quick 
glance at the girl sitting in her usual place just back of third. 
All around her men were laughing at the Crab’s discomfiture 
She was smiling bravely, but even at that distance he was cer- 
tain that her chin was quivering. 

Sure Thing Row settled back contentedly and winked. The 
Crab and his bludgeon had been eliminated from the crucial 
game of the series. 

The Wolves lost by one run. 
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a “Look at tose hands, Bill,” admonished McGovern. “‘Aint they made for an inhelder? They're yours all over.” 
- he 
ue N the last day of June, just before the club left for in the clubhouse and on the diamond. He snarled his refusals 
‘hill another long swing around the circle, Rube Ferguson when they offered him the usual hand of poker up in Boots 
encountered little Patterson in front of the clubhouse. He drew  Purnell’s hotel room. When they left the clubhouse in the 
the midget aside and handed him a twenty-dollar bill. afternoons, he disappeared and they did not see him until the 
was “Much obliged,” acknowledged Peewee. “What’s the idea?” next morning. They forbore to question him. The ball-players' 
ont “The Crab’s wife has left him.” code of ethics does not include discussion of domestic averages. 
‘ch “No!” While he continued to hit and field the way he was doing, off 
“Yep—been gone three days. She told my wife he came the diamond he was entitled to behave in any way he saw fit. 
eld home and beefed because she was sewing something, and she Not until August when the Club was in third place and going 
: said she could stand him crabbing about everything else, but that.” like a whirlwind, did the Crab give any indication that he missed 
the The second baseman looked incredulous. the slim little person in the pink dress who used to wave to him 
“Seems like somebody’s got their signals crossed, don’t it? from the grandstand. 
" Why should that get her goat particularly? What was she sew- Then, but so gradually that the others had difficulty in come § 
his ing?” prehending the process, something under the Crab’s shell began to 
ws The Rube shrugged. “What do women always sew? Does it disintegrate. 
7 make any difference? The money’s yours.” 
ick The little infielder’s eyes hardened. “I’m clean,” he admitted: IRST, it was his hitting—the barometer to a ball player’s 
rd. “T haven’t got a red; but you put that twenty back in your condition—that fell off. Not that the Crab didn’t con- 
we. pocket, or I'll beat you to death.” nect just as frequently as ever, but his swings lacked the old char- 
er- Ferguson nodded his comprehension. “I feel the same way acteristic driving power. Outfielders who used to back against the 
about it too. There’s something likable about the Crab, but fence when he came up, now moved forward and had no troubl 
‘he I've never found out what it is. Will he be better or worse, now?” getting under the ball. From fourth place in the batting order h 
ial “Does a Crab ever change?” asked Peewee. was dropped to sixth and then seventh without improvement. 
During the next few weeks it looked as if Patterson’s ques- Then it was his fielding. He fumbled ground balls that ordis 





) tion could admit of but one answer. If anything the Crab drew  narily would have given him no trouble. He was slow on his fee 
a little closer into his shell. He was more morose, more savage and erratic in his throwing. 
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Jiggs Peterson, guardian of the right-field pasture, called still 
another deficiency to the attention of the entire club one afternoon 
when, in a tight game with the Saints, a runner slid safely into 
third despite a perfect throw from deep right. 

“T had that guy nailed by twenty feet,” he complained to the 
Crab, “and you let him slide into the bag. What’s the idea of 
taking the ball in back of the sack?” 

The Crab’s only reply was a mumbled, “You peg ’em right 
and I'll get ’em.” 

“Jiggs has the dope,” whispered Peewee. “The Crab is pulling 
away from the runner’s spikes right along. I don’t get it.” 

“Nor I,” Ferguson responded. “There was a time not so long 
ago when he’d have broken Jiggs in two for trying to call him 
like that.” 

It was the next day that the Crab, seated alone with his manager 
in the dugout, turned suddenly to McGovern. 

“Brick—I can’t find her. It’s August, and I can’t find her.” 

McGovern masked his surprise. The Crab’s eyes were blood 
shot, the lines on his weather-beaten face carved to unnatural 
depths. McGovern opened his mouth but the right words did not 
occur to him. He could only guess at the state of mind which 
had wrung from his third baseman that unexepected outburst. 

“T can’t find her,” reiterated the Crab dully; “I lost her and 
I can’t find her.” 


McGovern scraped in the soft dirt with his cleats. “I’m sorry, 


Bill, I didn’t know just how you felt about it,” he managed 


to say. 

The Crab contemplated the palm of a worn glove. 

“T thought it was doll clothes she was sewing, Brick—she’s 
such a kid. Honest to God, I thought it was doll clothes! I 
never knew different until I read her note. Now you know why 
I gotta find her.” 

The pilot of the four-time pennant winners, again bereft of 
speech, nodded slowly. 

“She left no address,” said the third baseman. “She thought 
I was crabbing at her because—” 

Again McGovern’s head nodded. 

The Wolves came trooping noisily in from across the diamond 
to see their sorrel-topped pilot throw an arm carelessly around 
the Crab’s shoulders. 

“The Smile Girl couldn’t hold a grudge against anyone,” he 
whispered, ‘“‘you'll hear from her one of these days. Why, man, 
anybody could see she was nuts about you!” 

The Crab’s fingers closed on his leader’s arm with a grip that 
made McGovern wince. 

“You think so, Brick—on the level?” 

“On the level, Bill.” 

That afternoon the Crab got two hits, the first he had negotiated 
in a week. But as the fifteenth of August approached, he slumped 
again, and McGovern benched him and made three unsuccessful 
attempts to bolster up the one weak spot in his infield. But 
good third basemen are not lying around loose in the middle of 
August. The Crab at his worst was better than the newcomers. 
McGovern put him back in the fray. Two out of three major- 
league scouts who had been attracted by the Crab’s hitting and 
who had lingered in the hope that he would emerge from his 
slump, packed their grips and went elsewhere. The third, however, 
was a product of the school of McGraw. He studied the Crab 
through half-closed eyelids and—stayed. 


ITH seven weeks of the season still unplayed, the 

Wolves returned from the south in second place. The 
lines of worry between McGovern’s eyes deepened. He caught 
himself watching the drooping figure of the Crab and wishing that 
the third baseman would regain just a little of his old fighting 
spirit. The leaders were barely within striking distance. What 
was needed was the Bill Crowley of the early spring. 

And then one afternoon just before the umpire called the 
Wolves and Tigers together for the opening game of the week, 
Rube Ferguson, idol of the left-field bleachers, tossed a number of 
neatly folded newspapers into the pit. 

“Compliments of Pop Harrison, champion ground-keeper of 
the world,” he told them. “Pipe the write-up they gave the 
old boy.” 

The Crab opened his paper listlessly, glanced over the tribute 
to the veteran caretaker, and permitted the pages to slip to the 
concrete floor of the dugout. He was in the act of thrusting the 
paper aside with his cleats, when his eye caught a single word in 
black face type near the top of the column on the reverse side 
of the sporting page. Jt was his own name. Hypnotically, he 
picked up the page and stared at it. 


The Crab 


McGovern looked up sharply to hear the Crab’s teeth chattering 

“What’s wrong?” 

“N-n-nothing,” answered the Crab. The paper crumpled and 
dropped from his hands. He straightened up, looked around wildly 
and then walked up and out of the pit—straight as a chalk line to 
the exit back of first base—and with the entire team watching 
him, open-mouthed, wrenched savagely at the gate. A special 
officer drew the bolt, and the Crab disappeared into the crowd, 
uniform and all. 

Peewee Patterson broke the silence. 

“T knew it was coming. He’s cuckoo. 
him.” 

But Brick McGovern was scanning the paper that the third 
baseman had dropped. 
“Cuckoo nothing!” he exclaimed. “The Crab’s found his wife! 

They all saw it then—two lines of agate type that began:— 
“CrowLey—At St. Joseph’s Hospital, Sept. 12.” 

And the paper was eight days old. 


Somebody better follow 


SORREL-TOPPED Irishman with a fighting face, but 

rather too generous about the middle for perfect con 
dition, plodded up the steps of St. Joseph’s Hospital at dusk 
that evening. One hand grasped a bouquet of pink roses. 

“Ah, yes,” said the little woman in the office, “—second floor 
of the Annex—Room 41.” 

McGovern found the room and tapped gently on the whit: 
door. 

“Come in,” a voice chirped. 

Whereupon the pilot of the Wolves turned the knob dubious! 
and entered the room. 

The Smile Girl was sitting up in bed, her eyes brighter than h 
had ever remembered to have seen them before. She beckone: 
to McGovern and then held a pink finger to her lips. 

“S-sh!” she whispered. “Look!” 

In an armchair facing the window and away from the door 
McGovern made out a familiar figure, still in uniform. It was 
rocking gently back and forth, cleats tapping the linoleum- 
covered floor, and as it rocked it hummed most unmusically to a 
little bundle held awkwardly over one shoulder. 


“Smile awhile—and I'll smile, too. 
What's the good of feeling blue? 
Watch my lips—I’ll show you how: 
That’s the way—you’re smiling now!” 


McGovern blew his nose. The singing stopped abruptly. 

“Honey,” said the Smile Girl, “bring him to me. You've had 
him for most an hour and I want to show him to Mr. McGovern.” 

The Crab’s cleats click-ciacked across the room. He held up 
the bundle for McGovern’s inspection. 

“T’d let you hold him, Brick,” he confided, “‘but it’s got to be 
done just a certain way. The nurse put me wise; see—you keep 
one hand back of the neck and shoulders?” 

McGovern nodded. He deposited the roses on the bed and laid 
a pudgy finger ever so lightly on the cheek of the sleeping infan 

“Some kid,” he marveled; “some kid!” 

The Smile Girl uttered a cry of surprise. From an envelope 
attached to the roses she had extracted a hundred-dollar bill. 

“What’s that?” demanded the Crab crossly, “what you trying 
to put over, Brick? I haven’t tcuched a bean of my salary for 
three months. I don’t need—” 

“Shut up,” admonished McGovern. ‘“Can’t I take an option 
on the little feller’s services if I want to? Look at those hands, 
Bill; aint they made for an infielder? They’re yours all over; 
and he’s got your eyes and your hair and—” 

The baby squirmed and moved its hands restlessly. 

With obvious reluctance, Bill Crowley surrendered his posses- 
sion. He brushed one hand hastily across his eyes. 

“Darn little crab,” he admitted huskily, “he does look like me, 


don't he, Brick?” 


IGGER GRIMES, base-runner par excellence, flashed 

past first and second in an ever-widening circle and 

headed for third. He was well between the two bags when Peewee 

Patterson, crouched in short center, took the throw from his old 

and esteemed friend Rube Ferguson and with a single graceful 

motion shot the ball, low-hard and a trifle wide of the waiting 
figure at third. 

It was the seventh inning of the last game of the season. 

Thirty thousand fans in bleachers and (Continued on page 145) 
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COMES HOME 


By £. PHILLIPS 


Illustrated by RAEBURN VAN BUREN 


R. CRAY leaned back in his 
deck-chair and watched the last 
blur of land fade away into the 


mist. He was not at all in a cheerful mind. 
Behind him lay the world of adventures, London 
with its juggernaut of life, its complex colors, 
its mystery, its everlasting call. Behind, too, lay 
that land of pleasure only lately left, the 
Riviera with its sensuous joys, its flowers and 
its perfumes, its Ninettes, its bland incarnation 
of the whole philosophy of joy. And before him 
lay a new America, an America which somehow 
or other he dreaded. 

Mr. Cray was neither a greedy man, nor bibu- 
lous, but he felt a sad conviction that much of 
that glad spirit of comradeship and good-fellow- 
ship must have passed away, withered in the 
blight of this strange new legislation. It was an 
unfamiliar land to which he returned, an unwel- 
come call which he had grudgingly obeyed. The 
Cray plant, glutted with dollars made by the 
manufacture of munitions, required his help in its 
reorganization. It needed the brains of its 
founder to open up new avenues of industry. So 
Mr. Cray was on his way home. 

It was the pleasantest month of the year for 
crossing—the end of May, when the sun was 
warm but never blistering, when the green seas 
tossed and murmured before the west wind, which 
sang him to sleep at night and brought the fresh 
color to his cheeks in the early morning. The 
bartender was an old friend of his; there were 
plenty of acquaintances on board; his place at 
the Captain’s table was flattering. Yet Mr. Cray 
was melancholy. 

It was on the second afternoon out when Mr. 
Cray, turning carelessly enough to glance at the 
installation of a fellow passenger in the steamer 
chair by his side, received a distinct shock, a 
shock which was apparently shared by the 
fellow-passenger in question. She stared at Mr. 
Cray, and Mr. Cray stared at her. The words 
which finally escaped from his lips seemed inade- 
quate. 

“Say, this is some surprise! I had no idea that 
you were thinking of making this trip.” 

The slim woman with the brilliant eves showed 
distinct signs of embarrassment. She tried to 
carry off the awkwardness of the meeting with a 
nervous little laugh. 

‘We made up our minds quite suddenly,” she 
said, “—or rather I suppose I ought to say that 
our minds were made up for us.” 

“Major Hartopp is cn board, then?” Mr. Cray 
inquired. 


Mr. Cray gave a great deal of thought 
to the Hartopps’ predicament. 


OPPENHEIM 


Mrs. Hartopp, whom Cray 
had several times before en- 
countered, nodded. 

“He is over there, leaning 
against the rail, talking to the 
dark, clean-shaven man.” 

Mr. Cray glanced in the 
direction indicated and 
nodded. 

“Well, well,” he said, “this 
seems kind of familiar. I 
had an idea, though, that you 
two had had enough of the 
States for a time. Why, it 
was only three days before J 
sailed that your husband told 
me he never intended to re- 
turn.” 

She smiled sadly. Her 
eyes seemed to be watching 
the glittering spray which 
leaped every now and then 
into the sunshine. 

“Our journey was under- 
taken at a moment’s notice,” 
she confided. “Here comes 
Guy. He will be glad to see 
you.” 

If such was the case, 
Major Hartopp certainly 
managed to conceal his grati- 
fication. He received his 
erstwhile acquaintance’s cor- 
dial greeting with marked 
indifference. Mr. Cray’s good- 
nature, however, was not to 
be denied. He insisted upon 
an introduction to their 
friend—a Mr. Carding of 
New York—and did his best 
to dissipate the distinct at- 
mosphere of embarrassment 
which he could scarcely fail 
to notice. He was only part- 
ly successful, however; and 
presently, when Hartopp and 
his companion had strolled 
away, he drew his chair a 
little closer to the woman’s. 

“Mrs. Hartopp,” he said, 
“your husband and you and 
I have come up against one 
another pretty often during 
the last three months. It 
seemed to me that we parted 
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What’s wrong with your 


; 


in Monte Carlo pretty good friends. 
good man, and you too, for the matter of that?’ 

Mrs. Hartopp turned her sorrowful eyes upon her companion. 

“Mr. Cray,” she sighed, “you are one of those men who find 
out everything. I really don’t see that it is of any use trying 
to keep it secret from you. Guy and I are in a very strange 
position. You can’t imagine what has happened, I suppose?” 

“T cannot,” Mr. Cray acknowledged. “You've got me fairly 
guessing.” 

She looked around as though to be sure that no one was within 
hearing. Then she leaned toward her companion. 

“Mr. Cray,” she whispered, “that man—that horrible man 
Carding—is no friend of ours. He is an American detective tak- 
ing us back to New York. We are under arrest.” 

“You don’t say!” Mr. Cray gasped. 

“Guy never thought that they would apply for an extradition 
warrant,” she went on. “They did it quite secretly. We were 
arrested the moment we got back to London.” 

“Pretty tough,” Mr. Cray murmured. “Of course, I always 
understood,” he ventured a little dubiously, 
“that there had been some trouble in New 
York, but I didn’t think it was anything they 
could get him back for, unless he chose to go.” 

“The only trouble there,’ Mina declared, 
“was that he got into a set of people who 
were bent on making money anyhow, and he 
was too clever for them. However. I 
will not weary you any more by ta‘k- 
ing of our misfortunes. You had 
better take no notice of us. The truth 
might leak out, and it would not be 
pleasant for you to be associated with 
criminals.” 

“You can cut that out,” Mr. Cray 
declared warmly. “If there’s anything 
I can do during the voyage, count on 
me.” 

Mina Hartopp furtively dabbed her 
beautiful eyes with her handkerchief. 

“You are very kind,” she sobbed, 
“but nothing can help us now. Our 
pictures will be in all the p-papers; 
Guy will be branded as 
an adventurer, and I as 
a fraud. You had better 
take no more notice of 
us, Mr. Cray. We are 
not worth it.” 


f 


LAL hea 


R. CRAY gave 
a great deal 
of thought during the 
next few days to the 
matter of the Hartopps’ 
predicament. So far, no 
one seemed to have sur- 
mised the truth of the 
situation, although the 
man Carding was never 
for a moment apart from 
one or the other of them, 
and the fact that he was 
a person of obviously 
inferior social station 
made the close intimacy 
a little remarkable. To- 
ward the close of the 
second day, Mr. Cray 
deliberately sought 
Carding out during the 
half-hour before dinner 
when he was generally alone. Card- 
ing, who did not dress for that meal, 
was lounging on the promenade deck, 
and Mr. Cray drew him insidiously 
towards the smoking-room. 
“Nix on cocktails for me,” the 
detective pronounced. “I’ve had 
some. I'll take a drop of Scotch 
whisky with you, though.” 
They took several drops. The 
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smoking-room was empty, and Mr. Cray very cautiously ay 


proached the subject he wished to discuss. 
“See here, Carding,” he inquired, “is this a serious job for 


Hartopp?” 
Carding became taciturn. 
“I don’t know what you're talking about,” he declared cau- 


tiously. 
“You needn’t worry about me,” Mr. Cray declared. “I’n 
in the secret. Mrs. Hartopp told me all about it.” 
Carding chewed his cigar for a moment and sipped his whisk; 
and soda. 
“T guess he'll get five years, perhaps more. 
a stretch herself.” 
“I’m sorry to hear it,” 
mine.” 
“That don’t alter their being crooks,” the other replied dry); 
“Does New York know that you've got them?” 
“Not a word. They didn’t believe I’d get the warra 
through.” He rotated his cigar to the left side of his mout 
“They don’t know that you're « 
this steamer, then?” 
“Nary a one of them. I'm going 
to give them the big surprise.” 
‘“What’s the charge?” Mr. Cra 
asked. 
‘Against 
bonds. 


She'll probably get 


Mr. Cray said. 


him—selling phon 
Against her 


“They're friends of 


robbing the old ladies of 


Brooklyn’ by _pretendin 
she brought spooks 

them. They’ve done som: 
slick things between then 
but they’re booked f: 


“That man, that korrible Mr. 
Carding, is no friend of ours. 
He's an American detective 


taking us back to New York.” 
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“I don’t know what name he goes by now, but they used to call him Jimmy the Eel. He seems to have got in with a swell crowd.” 


Sing-Sing this time, or my name aint Silas Carding... . . Not 
a drop more, Mr. Cray. I'll be getting a wash before dinner.” 

Mr. Cray walked the deck moodily. He was a kind-hearted 
man, and the plight of his companions distressed him greatly. 
After dinner that evening, while Carding was playing poker in 
the smoking-room, he sat between husband and wife. 

“I guess there’s nothing to be done about this matter with 
Carding, eh?” he queried. 

Mina’s eyes became suddenly bright. 

‘You're so wonderful, Mr. Cray,” she murmured. “I’m ‘sure 
you have something at the back of your mind.” 

Nothing that amounts to anything, I’m afraid,” Cray 
acknowledged. “Carding tells me, though, that he hasn't com- 
municated with New York in any way.” 

Hartopp looked up eagerly. 

“He told us that. I wondered at the time whether he was 
trying to make an opening for a little negotiation. The trouble 
of it is that we haven’t the stuff handy.” 

“What about that legacy of your wife’s?” 


“They paid five thousand pounds down,” Hartopp groaned, 
“and left the rest in case the relatives disputed the will. If 
this matter comes out in New York, and Mina’s name is men- 
tioned, we shall never see that forty-five thousand pounds. It’s 
the devil’s own luck.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem hopeful,” Mr. Cray admitted, “but we’ve had 
some fun together, and if I can make Carding see reason, I'll talk 
business to him.” 

Mina’s eyes shone, and her soft fingers clasped his hand. Mr. 
Cray reciprocated the pressure gently. A little later in the day 
he approached Carding. 

“See here, Carding,” he began, “how is it you and your friends 
the Hartopps are not down in the passenger-list ?” 

The detective produced a particularly black and objectionable- 
looking cigar and lighted it. 

“You seem mighty interested in the Hartopps,” he observed. 

“In a way I am,” Mr. Cray admitted. “They’re the sort of 
wrongdoers I’ve a fancy for. They’re sports through and through; 
and another thing—they’re clever.” 
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“Well, between you and me,” the detective confided, “I’ve a 
sort of sneaking sympathy for them myself, and the reason they’re 
entered on the ship’s list as Mr. and Mrs. Brown, and I figure 
as one Perkins from Chicago, is that I didn’t want it to get about 
all over the ship that they were a couple of crooks I was taking 
back to New York.” 

“T see,’ Mr. Cray murmured; “very considerate!” 

It was about an hour after dinner, and a dark evening. The 
deck, however, was still crowded with promenaders. Mr. Cray 
inveigled his companion into a more retired spot. 

“See here, Carding,” he began, “I’m a plain man and I want 
to ask you a plain question. Had you heard of Mrs. Hartopp’s 
legacy when you started out on this trip?” 


HE detective rolled his cigar round, and expectorated. 
“T sure had,” he admitted. “How do you figure that 
might come in?” 

“Just in this way,” Mr. Cray explained. “You found your 
warrant granted a little unexpectedly, and you found the Hartopps 
amenable to reason. You've got them on board here without any 
fuss, and I take it there isn’t a soul on the other side who knows 
that you’re bringing ‘em along. In fact, you’ve fixed it so that 
if you were to turn up in New York empty-handed, ho one would 
be disappointed or surprised.” 

“Well?” 

“Now let me ask you as man to man,” Mr. Cray went on, 
“didn’t it enter into your head that a little deal with the Hartopps 
might be made, some little arrangement by which they could 
mingle with the other passengers and slip away at New York and 
you could make a little deposit at your bank against a rainy day? 
How’s that, Mr. Carding?” 

“T get you,” the latter said calmly. 
might be bribed to let them go.” 

“See here, Carding,” Mr. Cray argued in his most persuasive 
tone, “I figured the matter out this way to myself: Carding’s a 
man of, say, forty-five to forty-six years of age; he draws a 
salary that don’t permit of much saving; and when they retire 
him, in a few years’ time, the pension isn’t going to keep him in 
luxury. I take it that it’s a man’s business as he walks along 
through life to try and put a bit by when he sees a chance. Here’s 
just one of these chances. The Hartopps aint criminals at all. 
They’re just easy-going, pleasant adventurer and adventuress, who 
live by their wits and other people’s folly. I haven’t got a grudge 
against ’em, although they nearly cost me a thousand. They’re 
not malicious; they’re not out to do anyone any particular harm 
in the world. Are you traveling along with me, Carding?” 

“Sure!” was the terse reply. 

“Therefore I say that they’re your chance,” Mr. Cray ended. 

The detective considered for some minutes. 

“Supposing I was willing to talk business,” he said, “what 
would be the price?” 

“Two thousand dollars,” Mr. Cray pronounced. 

“Nothing doing.” 

“Name your own figure, then.” 

“Five,” Carding declared firmly, “—not a cent more or less.” 

Mr. Cray sighed. 

“Tt’s a lot of money,” he declared. 

“it’s a big risk,” was the terse reply. 

“How long can you give me to think it over?” 

“Twenty-four hours.” 

“T’'ll meet you here at this time tomorrow night,’ 


promised. 


“You're suggesting that I 


’ Mr. Cray 


RS. HARTOPP was looking very wan and delicate, 
the next day. Her soft, luminous eyes called Mr. Cray 
to her side as soon as he appeared on deck. She questioned him 
eagerly. 
“Ts there any chance, do you think?” 
“The man can be bought,” Mr. Cray replied. 
that he wants a great deal of money.” 
“How much?” 
“Five thousand dollars.” 
Her face fell. 
“Tt is terrible,” she murmured. 
“Have you anything at all toward it?” Mr. Cray asked bluntly. 
“You had better ask Guy,” she answered. “I never know ex- 
actly how we stand financially. Of course, if only the legacy had 
been paid, we should have been all right.” 
“Supposing the money was found, have you any place in New 
York you could get to quickly and lie hidden until you catch a 
steamer home?” 


“The trouble is 
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“There 


“We have a certain hiding-place,” she assured him. 
Will 


would be no difficulty about that. There is Guy over there. 
you go and talk to him?” 
Mr. Cray obeyed orders. 


of the situation. 
“Carding didn’t give us a moment to look around,” he explained. 


“We had barely twenty-four hours’ notice before he marched us 
on this infernal steamer. All the money Mina and I have be- 
tween us is about ninety pounds in cash, and about a hundred and 
forty in a bank in London. What’s so damned annoying is,” he 
went on, “they'll never pay over the rest of the legacy if this gets 
into the papers. They haven’t a chance of holding Mina for any 
thing she’s done—she’s been too clever for that; but the ex 
posure will be quite sufficient. Those Scotch lawyers will fight 
the case inch by inch, sooner than pay over a shilling, if Mina’s 
bona fides is once questioned.” 

“Supposing the money was forthcoming,” Mr. Cray said, “your 
wife says she knows where you could find shelter in New York for 
a few days.” 

“Not only that,” Hartopp declared eagerly, “but I could get 
a passage back on this ship without any questions being aske: 
The purser’s a very decent fellow, and I’ve been having a talk 
with him about it.” 

Mr. Cray went back to Mina. 
pretty hesitation. 

“Does Guy think we could do anything?” she asked. 

“The state of your exchequer, unfortunately, seems to place 
that out of the question,” he told her. 

She leaned forward. Her hand rested upon his, and the pressure 
of her fingers became more marked. There was something about 
the haunting way she looked at him that ‘reminded Mr. Cray of 
the first time he had seen her at the Albert Hall. 

“Dear friend,” she whispered, “I am very fond of Guy, in his 
way. He is a dear, of course, but—I am fonder still of libert 
The charge against me is really a foolish one. The only trout 
is that it may spoil my chance of getting that legacy. Couldn't 
you pay him a little less and get him to leave me out? -I could 
go back to England, and be there when Guy’s trouble was over 

Mr. Cray, being only human, returned the pressure of her 
fingers, but he shook his head. 

“I guess I'll see you both through this,” he promised. 
ruin me, anyway.” 


Major Hartopp took a gloomy view 


She looked at him with ver 


“Tt wont 


R. CRAY was met on the dock by Mr. Nathaniel 

Long, the treasurer of his company, and hurried away 
to one of the mammoth hotels. There in their room with great 
pride, the latter drew from a small grip a bottle of Scotch 
whisky. Tumblers and soda-water were speedily forthcoming. 

“How’s business?” Mr. Cray inquired. 

“That’s what’s brought me here,” the other replied. “Joseph, 
the Seattle Power Works have offered to buy us out as we stand, 
before we start reconstruction, with five million dollars for good- 
will and a premium on the stock. I’ve brought all the figures, 
and I’ve got a compartment on the Limited tonight. My idea was 
that you might go right back with me, talk it over on the way, 
and go into things out there. It’s a big chance if you’ve any fancy 
for cleaning up.” 

“Tt sounds great,” Mr. Cray murmured. “Say, Nat, I’ve given 
an open check for five thousand dollars on the Merchants’ Bank 
here—lost it at poker on the way over. I guess it’s all right, eh?” 

“Sure!” was the prompt reply. “We've never less than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars there. Must have been pushing some.” 

“T guess the game was all right,” Mr. Cray declared. ‘What 
time does the Limited start?” 

“Seven o'clock.” 

“T’ll look after my baggage and meet you at the station,” Mr. 
Cray promised. 

It was exactly fifteen days later when Mr. Cray, accom- 
panied again by Mr. Nathaniel Long, returned to New York. 
They spent a solemn but inspiring day at the lawyer’s and 
banker’s. When the whole thing was over, Mr. Cray for the 
first time in his life was a very rich man. His program for the 
evening—although sadly affected, alas, by circumstances—still 
showed a sense of celebration. After a Turkish bath, a visit to 
the barber’s and the manicurist, he met his friend and late busi- 
ness partner, and the two men made their way to the smartest 
restaurant in New York, where a table had been reserved for 
them. With elaborate care Mr. Cray selected a wonderful dinner, 
ordered, with a prodigious sigh, a large bottle of mineral water, 
and closing his eyes for a moment, drank an imaginary cocktail. 

“Joseph, my boy, what are you going (Continued on page 144) 
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Illustrated by 
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Hennery McNabb’s general store held three men, all 

of whom seemed to be thinking. Two of them were 
not only thinking bat chewing tobacco as well. The third, more 
enterprising than the other two, more active, was exerting him- 
self prodigiously. He was thinking, chewing tobacco and whittling 
all at the same time. 

[wo of the men were native and indigenous to Hazelton. They 
drew their sustenance from the black soil of the Illinois prairie 
on which the little village was perched. They were as calm and 
placid as the growing corn in the fields round about, as solid and 
self-possessed and leisurely as the bull-heads in the little creek 
down at the end of Main Street. 

The third man was a stranger, somewhere between six and eight 
feet high and so slender that one might have expected the bones 
to pop through the skin, if one’s attention had not been arrested 
by the skin itself. For he was covered and contained by a most 
peculiar skin. It was dark and rubbery-looking, rather than 
leathery, and it seemed to be endowed with a life of its own 
almost independent of the rest of the man’s anatomy. When a 
fly perched upon his cheek he did not raise his hand to brush it off. 
The man himself did not move at all. But his skin moved. His 
skin rose up, wrinkled, twitched, rippled beneath the fly’s feet, 
and the fly took alarm and went away from there as if an earth- 
quake had broken loose under it. He was a sad-looking man. 
He looked sadder than the mummy of an Egyptian king who 
died thinking what a long dry spell lay ahead of him. 

It was this third man of whom the other two were thinking, 
this melancholy stranger who sat and stared through the thick, 
humid heat of the July day at nothing at all, with grievous eyes, 
his ego motionless beneath the movements of his rambling skin. 
He had driven up the road thirty minutes before in a flivver, had 
bought some chewing tobacco of Hennery McNabb and had set 
himself down in front of the store and chewed tobacco in 
silence ever since. 


Ts bench, the barrel and the cracker box in front of 


THE 
SADDEST 


By DON MARQUIS 


Finally Ben Grevis, the village grave-digger and janitor of the 
church, broke through the settled stillness with a question: 

“Mister,” he said, “you aint done nothing you're afraid of 
being arrested for, hev you?” 

The stranger slowly turned his head towards Ben and made a 
negative sign. He did not shake his head in negation. He moved 
the skin of his forehead from left to right and back again three 
or four times. And his eyebrows moved as his skin moved. But 
his eyes remained fixed and melancholy. 

“Sometimes,” suggested Hennery McNabb, who had almost 
tired himself out whittling, ‘a man’s system needs overhaulin’, 
same as a horse’s needs drenchin’. I don’t aim to push my goods 
onto no man, but if you was feelin’ anyways sick, inside or out, 
I got some of Splain’s Liniment for Man and Beast in there that 
might fix you up.” 

“T aint sick,” said the stranger, in a low and gentle voice. 

“T never seen many fellers that looked as sad as you do,” 
volunteered Ben Grevis. ‘There was a mighty sad-lookin’ tramp, 
that resembled you in the face some, was arrested here for bein’ 
drunk eight or nine years ago, only he wasn’t as tall as you an’ 
his skin was different. After Si Emery, our city marshal, had 
kep’ him in the lock-up over Sunday and turned him loose again, 
it come to light he was wanted over in I’way for killin’ a feller 
with a piece of railroad iron.” 

“T aint killed anybody with any railroad iron over in I’way,” 
said the lengthy man. And he added, with a sigh: “Nor no- 
wheres else, neither.” 

Hennery McNabb, who disagreed with everyone on principle— 
he was the Village Atheist, and proud of it—addressed himself to 
Ben Grevis. “This feller aint nigh as sad-lookin’ as that tramp 
looked,” said Hennery. “I’ve knowed any number of fellers 
sadder-lookin’ than this feller here.” 

“T didn’t say this feller here was the saddest-lookin’ feller I 
ever seen,” said Ben Grevis. “All I meant was that he is sadder- 
lookin’ than the common run of fellers.” While Hennery dis- 
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The Saddest Man 


In five minutes more Bud, he gallops up to that pollin’ place, 
whippin’ that bear with rattlesnakes to make it go faster. 


agreed with all the world, Ben seldom disagreed with anyone but 
Hennery. They would argue by the hour, on religious matters, 
always beginning with Hennery’s challenge: “Ben Grevis, tell 
me just one thing if you can, where did Cain get his wife?” 
and always ending with Ben’s statement: “I believe the Book 
from kiver to kiver.” 

The tall man with the educated skin—it was educated, very 
evidently, for with a contraction of the hide on the back of his 
hand he nonchalantly picked up a shaving that had blown his way 
—spoke to Ben and Hennery in the soft and mild accents that 
seemed habitual to him: 

“Where did you two see sadder-lookin’ fellers than I be?” 

“Over in Indianny,” said Hennery, “there’s a man so sad that 
you’re one of these here laughin’ jackasses ‘longside o’ him.” 

And, being encouraged, Hennery proceeded. 


HIS here feller (said Hennery McNabb) lived over in 

Brown County, Indianny, but he didn’t come from there 
original. He come from down in Kentucky somewheres and his 
name was Peevy, Bud Peevy. He was one of them long, lank 
fellers, like you, stranger, but he wasn’t as long and his skin 
didn’t sort o’ wander around and wag itself like it was a tail. 

It was from the mountain districts he come. I was visitin’ a 
brother of mine in the county-seat town of Brown County then, 
and this Bud Peevy was all swelled up with pride when I first 
knowed him. He was proud of two things. One was that he 
was the champeen corn-licker drinker of Kentucky. It was so 
he give himself out. And the other thing he was prouder yet of. 
It was the fact, if fact it was, that he was the Decidin’ Vote in a 
national election—that there election you all remember, the first 
time Bryan run for President and McKinley was elected. 

This here Bud Peevy, you understand, wasn’t really sad when I 
first knowed him; he only looked sad. His sadness that matched 
his innard feelin’s up to his outward looks come onto him later. 
He was all-fired proud when I first knowed him. He went ex- 
pandin’ and extendin’ of himself around everywheres tellin’ them 
Indianny people how it was him, personal, that elected McKinley 
and saved the country from that there free-silver ruination. And 
the fuller he was of licker, the longer he made this here story, and 
the fuller, as you might say, of increditable strange events. 

Accordin’ to him, on that election day in 1896 he hadn’t planned 
to go and vote, for it was quite a ways to the polls from his 
place and his horse had fell lame and he didn’t feel like walkin’. 
He figgered his district would go safe for McKinley, anyhow, and 


he wouldn’t need to vote. He was a strong Republican, an 
when a Kentuckian is a Republican there aint no stronger kind. 

But along about four o'clock in the afternoon a man comes 
ridin’ up to his house with his horse all a lather of foam and 
sweat, and the horse was one of these here Kentucky thorough- 
bred race horses that must ’a’ traveled nigh a mile a minute, t 
hear Bud Peevy tell of it, and that horse gives one groan like a 
human bein’ and falls dead at Bud Peevy’s feet afore the rider 
can say a word, and the rider is stunned. 

But Bud Peevy knowed him for a Republican county committee- 
man, and he poured some corn licker down his throat and he re- 
vived to life again. The feller yells to Bud as soon as he can get 
his breath to go to town and vote, quick, as the polls will close 
in a hour, and everybody else in that district has voted but Bud, 
and everyone has been kep’ track of, and the vote is a tie. 

It’s twelve miles to the pollin’ place from Bud’s farm in the 
hills and it is a rough country, but Bud strikes out runnin’ acrost 
hills and valleys with three pints of corn licker in his pockets for 
to refresh himself from time to time. Bud, he allowed he was the 
best runner in Kentucky, and he wouldn't ’a’ had any trouble, 
even if he did have to run acrost mountains and hurdle rocks, to 
make the twelve miles in an hour, but there was a lot of cricks 
and rivers in that country and there had been a gosh-a-mighty 
big rain the night before and all them cricks had turned into 
rivers and all them rivers had turned into roarin’ oceans and 
Niagara catarac’s. But Bud, he allows he is the best swimmer in 
Kentucky, and when he comes to a stream he takes a swig of 
corn licker and jumps in and swims acrost, boots and all—for he 
was runnin’ in his big cowhides, strikin’ sparks of fire from the 
mountains with every leap he made. 

Five times he was shot at by Democrats in the first six mules, 
and in the seventh mile the shootin’ was almost continual, and 
three or four times he was hit, but he kep’ on It seems the 
Democrats had got wind he had been sent for to turn the tide 
and a passel of ‘em was out among the hills with rifles to stop 
him if they could. But he is in too much of a hurry to bandy 
words with ’em, and he didn’t have his gun along, which he re- 
gretted, he says, as he is the best gun fighter in Kentucky. and 
he keeps on a-runnin’ and a-swimmin’ and a-jumpin’ cricks and 
a-hurdlin’ rocks with the bullets. whizzin’ around him and the 
lightnin’ strikin’ in his path, for another big storm had come up, 
and no power on this here earth could head him off, he says, for 
it come to him like a Voice from on High he was the preordained 
messenger and hero who was goin’ to turn the tide and save the 
country from this here free-silver ruination. About two miles 
from the pollin’ place, jist as he jumps into the last big river, two 
men plunges into the water after him with dirks, and one of them 
he gets quick, but the other one drags Bud under the water, stabbin’ 
and jabbin’ at him. There is a terrible stabbin’ and stickin’ battle 
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By Don Marquis 


way down under the water, which is 

runnin’ so fast that big stones the size of 

a cow is being rolled down stream, but 

Bud he don’t mind the stones, and he can 
swim under water as well as on top of it, he 
says, and he’s the best knife fighter in 

Kentucky, he says, and he soon fixes that 

feller and swims to shore with his knife in 
his teeth, and now he’s only got one more 
mountain to cross. 

But a kind of a hurricane has sprung up 
and turned into a cyclone in there among the 
hills, and as he goes over the top of that last 
mountain, lickety-split, in the dark and wind 
and rain, he blunders into a whole passel of 
rattlesnakes that has got excited by the ele- 
ments. But he fit his way through ’em, thank- 
in’ God he had nearly a quart of licker left to 
take for the eight or ten bites he got, and 
next there rose up in front of him two of them 
big brown bears, and they was wild with rage 
because the storm had been slingin’ boulders 
at em. One of them bears he sticked with his 
knife and made short work of, but the other 
one give him quite a tussle, Bud says, afore 
he conquered it and straddled it. And it was 

lucky thing for him, he says, that he caught 
that bear in time, for he was gittin’ a leetle 
weak with loss of blood and snake bites and 
battlin’ with the elements. Bud, he is the best 
rider in Kentucky, and it wasn’t thirty seconds 
afore that bear knowed a master was a-ridin’ 
of it, and in five minutes more Bud, he gallops 
up to that pollin’ place, right through the heart 
of the hurricane, whippin’ that bear with 
rattlesnakes to make it go faster, and he jumps 
off and cracks his boot heels to- 
gether and gives a yell and casts 
the decidin’ vote into the ballot 
box. He had made it with 
nearly ten 
seconds to 
spare. 

Well, ac- 
cordin’ to 
Bud — Peevy, 
that there 
one vote 
carries the 
day for McKinley 
in that county, 
and not only in 
that county alone, 
but in that elec- 
torial district, and 
that electorial dis- 
trict gives McKin- 
ley the State of 
Kentucky, which 
no Republican had 
ever carried Ken- 
tucky for Presi- 
dent for afore. 
And two or three 
other States was hangin’ back keepin’ their polls open late to see 
how Kentucky would go, and when it was flashed by telegraph 
all over the country that Bud Peevy was carryin’ Kentucky for 
McKinley, them other States jined in with Kentucky and cast their 
electorial votes that-a-way, too, and McKinley was elected Presi- 
dent. 

So Bud figgers he has jist naturally elected that man President 
and saved the country—he is the one that was the Decidin’ Vote 
for this whole derned republic. And, as I said, he loves to tell 
about it. It was in 1806 that Bud saved the country and it was 
in 1900 that he moved to Brown County, Indianny, and started in 
with his oratin’ about what a great man he was, and givin’ his 
political opinions about this, that and the other thing, like he 
might ’a’ been President himself. Bein’ the Decidin’ Vote that-a- 
way made him think he jist about run this country with his ideas. 

He’s been hangin’ around the streets in his new home, the 
county town of Brown County, for five or six weeks, in the 


Widder Watson, she has buried four or five husbands, and you can see her any day that it 
aint rainin’, settin’ in the docr of her little house, smokin’ her corn-cob pipe and speculatin’. 
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summer of 1900, tellin’ what a great 
feller he is, and bein’ admired by 
everybody, when one day the news 
comes that the U. S. Census for 
1900 has been pretty nigh finished, 
and that the Center of Population 
for the whole country falls in 
Brown County. Well, you can 
understand that’s calculated to 
make folks in that county pretty 
darned proud. 

But the proudest of them all was 
a feller by the name of Ezekial 
Humphreys. It seems these here 
government sharks had it 
figgered out that the center 
of population fell right 
onto where this here Zeke 
Humphreys’ farm was, 
four or five miles out of 
town. And Zeke, he 
figgers that he, himself, 
personal, has become the 
Center of Population. 

Zeke hadn’t never been 
an ambitious man. He 
hadn’t never gone out and 
courted any glory like 
that, nor schemed for it 
nor thought of it. But he 
was a feller that thought 
well enough of himself, 
too. He had been a 
steady, hard-workin’ kind 
of man all his life, mindin’ 
his own business and 
payin’ his debts, and when 
this here glory comes to 
him, bein’ chose out of 
ninety millions of people, 

as you might say, to be 

the one and only 

Center of Population, 

he took it as his just 

due and was proud of 
it. 

“You see how the 
office seeks the man, if 
the man is worthy of 
it!” says Zeke. And 
everybody liked Zeke 
that knowed him, and 
was glad of his glory. 

Well, one day this 
here Decidin’ Vote, 
Bud Peevy, comes to 
town to fill himself up 
on licker and tell how 
he saved the country, 
and he is surprised be- 
cause he don’t get no- 
body to listen to him. 
And pretty soon he 
sees the reason for it. 

There is a little crowd of people on Main Street all gathered 
around Zeke Humphreys and all congratulatin’ him on being the 
Center of Population. And they was askin’ his opinion on politics 
and things. Zeke is takin’ it modest and sensible, but like a man 
that knowed he deserved it, too. Bud Peevy, he listens for a 
while, and he sniffs and snorts, but nobody pays any ‘tention to 
him. Finally, he can’t keep his mouth shut any longer, and he 
says: 

“Politics! Politics! To hear you talk, a fellow’d think you 
really got a claim to talk about politics!” 

Zeke, he never was any trouble hunter, but he never run away 
from it, neither. 

“Mebby,” says Zeke, not het up any but right serious and 
determined-like, “mebby you got more claim to talk about politics 
than I have?” 

“T shore have,” says Bud Peevy. “I reckon I got more claim 
to be hearkened to about politics than any other man in this here 


ys 
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whole country. I’m the Decidin’ Vote of this here country, I 


am!” 

“Well, gosh-ding my melts!’ says Zeke Humphreys. 
aint proud of yourself, nor nothin’, are you?” 

“No prouder nor what I got a right to be,” says Bud Peevy, 
“considerin’ what I done.” 

“Oh, yes you be!” says Zeke Humphreys. “You been proudin’ 
yourself around here for weeks now all on account o’ that decidin’ 
vote business. And anybody might ’a’ been a Decidin’ Vote. A 
Decidin’ Vote don’t amount to 
nothin’ ‘longside a Center of 
Population.” 

“Where would your derned 
population be if I hadn’t went 
and saved this here country for 
‘em?” asks Bud Peevy. 

“Be?” says Zeke. “They'd 
be right where they be now, 
if you’d never been born nor 
heard tell on, that’s where 
they'd be. And I'd be the 
center of ’em, jist like I be 
now!” 

“And what air you now?” 
says Bud Peevy, mighty mean 
and insultin’-like. “You aint 
nothin’ but a accident, you 
aint! What I got, I fit for 
and I earnt. But you aint 
nothin’ but a happenin’!” 

Them seemed like mighty 
harsh words to Zeke, for he 
figgered his glory was due to 
him on account of the up- 
righteous life he always led, 
and so he says: 

“Mister, anybody that says 
I aint nothin’ but a happenin’ 
is a liar.” 

“T kin lick my weight in 
rattlesnakes,” yells Bud Peevy, 
“and I’ve done it afore this! 
And I tells you once again, 
and flings it in your face, that you aint nothin’ but a accidental 
happenin’!” 

“You're a liar, then!” says Zeke. 

With that Bud Peevy jerks his coat off and spits onto his hands. 

“Set yo’self, man,” says he; “the whirlwind’s comin’!” 

And he makes a rush at Zeke. Bud is a good deal taller’n Zeke, 
but Zeke is sort o’ bricky-red and chunky like a Dutch Reformed 
Church, and when this here Peevy comes onto him with a jump 
Zeke busts him one right onto the eye. It makes an uncheerful 
noise like I heard one time when Dan Lively, the butcher acrost 
the street there, hit a steer in the head with a sledge hammer. 
bud, he sets down sudden, and looks surprised out of the eye that 
hadn't went to war yet. But he must ’a’ figgered it was a accident 
for he don’t set there long. He jumps up and rushes again. 

“I’m a wildcat! I’m a wildcat!” yells this here Bud. 

And Zeke, he collisions his fist with the other eye, and Bud sets 
down the second time. I wont say this here Zeke’s hands was as 
big as a quarter of beef. The fact is, they wasn’t that big. But 
I seen that fight myself, and there was somethin’ about the size 
and shape of his fist when it was doubled up that kind 0’ 
reminded me of a quarter of beef. Only his fists was harder than 
a quarter of beef. I guess Zeke’s fists was about as hard as a 
hickory log that has been gettin’ itself soaked and dried and 
seasoned for two or three years. I heard a story about Zeke and 
a mule that kicked him one time, but I didn’t see it myself and 
I dunno as it’s all true. The word was that Zeke jist picked up 
that mule after it kicked him and frowned at it and told it if it 
ever done that again he would jist naturally pull off the leg that 
it kicked him with and turn it loose to hop away on three legs, 
and he cuffed that mule thorough and thoughtful and then he 
took it by one hind leg and one fore leg and jounced it against 
a stone barn and told it to behave its fool self after that, and 
ever after, that mule did behave itself. It always seemed to me 
that story had been stretched a mite, but that was one of the 
stories they telled on Zeke. 

But this here Bud Peevy is game. He jumps up again with 
his two eyes lookin’ like a skillet full of tripe and onions and 
makes another rush at Zeke. And this time he gets his hands 


“You 


“Tt aint legal for you to marry 


both of “em,” says the Fat Lady. 


The Saddest Man 


onto Zeke and they rastles back and forth. But Bud, while he is 
a strong feller, he aint no ways as strong as a mule even if 
he is jist as sudden and wicked, so Zeke throws him do-vn two or 
three times. Bud, he kicks Zeke right vicious and spiteful into 
the stomach, and when he done that Zeke began to get a little 
cross. So he throwed Bud down again and this time he set on top 
of him. 

“Now, then,” says Zeke, bangin’ Bud’s head onto the sidewalk 
“am I a happenin’, or am I on purpose?” 

“Lemme up,” says Bud. “Leggo my whiskers and 
lemme up! You aint licked me any, but them o! 
wounds I got savin’ this country is goin’ to bust open 
agin. I kin feel em bustin’.” 

“T didn’t start this,” says Zeke, “but I’m a-goin’ 
to finish it. Now, then, am I a accident, or was | 
meant ?” 

“Tt’s a accident you ever got me down,” says Bud, 
“whether you are a accident yourself or not.” 

Zeke jounces his head on the sidewalk some more 
and he says: “You answer better nor that! You 
go further! You tell me whether I’m on purpose or 
not!” 

“You was meant for somethin’,” says Bud, “but 
you can’t make me say what! You can bang my 
head off and I wont say what. Two or three of them 
bullets went into my neck right where you're bendin’ 
it and I feel them ol’ wounds bustin’ open.” 

“IT don’t believe you got no old wounds,” says 
Zeke, ‘‘and I don’t believe you ever saved no country 
and I’m gonna keep you here till I’ve banged some 
sense and politeness into your head.” 

Bud, he gives a yell and a twist, and bites Zeke’s 
wrist; Zeke slapped him some, and Bud ketched one 
of Zeke’s fingers into his mouth and nigh bit it off 
afore Zeke got it loose. Zeke, he was a patient man 
and right thoughtful and judicious, but he had got 
kind o’ cross when Bud kicked him into the stomach. 
and now this biting made him a leetle mite crosser, 
I cal’ated if Bud wasn’t careful he’d get Zeke really 
riled up pretty soon and get his fool self hurt. Zeke, 
he takes Bud by the ears and siams his head til! | 
thought the boards in that sidewalk was goin’ to be 
busted. 

“Now, then,” says Zeke, lettin’ up for a minute, “has the 
Center of Population got a right to talk politics, or aint he? You 
say he is got a right, or I mebby will fergit myself and get kind 
o’ rough with you.” 

“This here country I saved is a free country,” says Bud Peevy, 
kind o’ sick an’ feeble, “and anyone that lives in this here 
country I saved has got a right to talk politics, I reckon.” 

Zeke, he took that for an answer and got good-natured and 
let Bud up. Bud, he wipes the blood off’n his face and ketches 
his breath an’ gits mean again right away. 

“If my constitution hadn’t been undermined savin’ this here 
country,” says Bud, ‘you never could ’a’ got me down like that! 
And you aint heard the end of this argyment yet, neither! I'm 
a-goin’ for my gun, and we'll shoot it out!” 

But the townspeople interfered and give Bud to understand he 
couldn’t bring no guns into a fight, like mebby he would ’a’ done 
in them mountain regions he was always talkin’ about; an’ told 
him if he was to start gunnin’ around they would get up a tar- 
and-feather party and he would be the reception committee. They 
was all on Zeke’s side and they’d all got kind o’ tired listenin’ to 
Bud Peevy, anyhow. Zeke was their own home-town man, and 
so they backed him. All that glory had come to Brown County 
and they wasn’t goin’ to see it belittled by no feller from another 


place. 


UD PEEVY, for two or three weeks, can’t understand his 
glory has left him, and he goes braggin’ around worse 


But people only grins and turns away; nobody will 
hark to him when he talks. When Bud tries to tell his story it gets 
to be quite the thing to look at him and say: “Lemme up! Leggo 
my whiskers! Lemme up!”—like he said when Zeke Humphreys 
had him down. And so it was he come to be a byword around 
town. Kids would yell at him on the street, to plague him, and 
he would get mad and chase them kids, and when folks would 
see him runnin’ after the kids they would yell: “Hey! Hey, Bud 
Peevy! You could go faster if you was to ride a bear!” Or 
else they would yell: “Whip yourself with a rattlesnake, Bud, 


and get up some speed!” 


than ever. 
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By Don Marquis 


His glory had been so big and so widespread for so long that 
when it finally went, there jist wasn’t a darned thing left to him. 
His heart busted in his bosom. He wouldn’t talk about nothin’. 
He jist slinked around. He was most pitiful because he wasn’t 
used to misfortune like some people. 

And he couldn’t pack up his goods and move away from that 
place. For he had come there to live with a married daughter 
and his son-in-law, and if he left there he would have to get a 
steady job working at somethin’ and support himself. And Bud 
didn’t want to risk that. For that wild run he made the time he 
saved the country left him strained clean down to the innards 
of his constitution, he says, and he wa’n’t fit to work. But the 
thing that put the finishin’ touches onto him was when a single 
daughter that he had fell into love with Zeke Humphreys, who 
was a widower, and married herself to him. His own flesh and 
blood has disowned him, Bud says. So he turns sad, and he was 
the saddest man I ever seen. He was sadder than you look to be, 
stranger. 


‘ik stranger with the educated skin 
breathed a gentle sigh at 

the conclusion of Hennery’s tale of 

the Deciding Vote and the Center of 

Population, and then he said: 

I don’t doubt Bud Peevy was a 
sad man. But there’s sadder things 
than what happened to Bud Peevy. 
There’s things that touches the heart 
closer.” 

“Stranger,” said Ben Grevis, 
“you've said it! But Hennery, here, 
don’t know anything about the heart 
bein’ touched.” 

Hennery McNabb seemed to enjoy 
the implication, rather than to re- 
sent it. Ben Grevis continued: 

“A sadder thing than what 
happened to Bud Peevy is 
goin’ on a good deal nearer home 
than Indianny. 

“I aint the kind of a feller 

that goes runnin’ to Indianny 
and to Kentucky and all over 
the known earth for examples of 
sadness, nor nothin’ else. We 
got as good a country right here 
in Illinois as there is on top of 
the earth and I’m one that 
always sticks up for home folks 
and home industries. Hennery, 
here, aint got any patriotism. 
And he aint got any judgment. 
He don’t know what’s 
in front of him. But 
right here in our home 
county, not five miles 
from where we are, 
sets a case of sadness 
that is one of the sad- 
dest I ever seen or 
knowed about 

“Hennery, here, he 
don’t know how sad it 
is, for he’s got no finer 
feelin’s. A free thinker 
like Hennery can’t be 
expected to have no 
fine feelin’s. And this 
case is a case of a 
woman.” 

“A woman!” sighed 
the stranger. “If a 
woman is mixed up 
with it, it could have finer feelin’s and sadness 
in it!” And a ripple of melancholy ran over 
him from head to foot. 


— 
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Widder Watson, she has buried four or five husbands, and you 
can see her any day that it aint rainin’ settin’ in the door of her 
little house, smokin’ of her corn-cob pipe, and lookin’ at their 
graves and speculatin’ and wonderin’. I talked with her a good 
deal from time to time durin’ the last three or four years, and 
the things she is speculatin’ on is life and death, and them hus- 
bands she has buried, and children. But that aint what makes 
her so sad. It’s wishin’ for somethin’ that, it seems like, never 
can be, that is makin’ her so sad. 

She has got eighteen or twenty children, Widder Watson has, 
runnin’ around them woods. Them woods is jist plumb full of 
her children. You wouldn’t dare for to try to shoot a rabbit 
anywhere near them woods for fear of hittin’ one. 

And all them children has got the most beauti- 
ful and peculiar names, that Widder Watson got 
out of these here drug-store almanacs. She’s 

been a great reader all her life, Widder 

Watson has, but all her readin’ has been 

done in these here almanacs. You know 

how many different kinds of almanacs 
there always are 
layin’ around drug- 
stores, I guess. 
Well, every two or 
three months Wid- 
der Watson goes to 
town and gets a 
new bale of them 
almanacs and then 
she sets and reads 
‘em. She goes to 
drug-stores in towns 
as far as twelve or 
fifteen miles away 
to keep herseli sup- 
plied. 

She never cared much 
for readin’ novels and 
story papers, she tells me. 
What she wants is some- 
thin’ that has got some 
true information in_ it, 
about the way the sun 
rises, and the tides in the 
oceans she has never saw, 
and when eclipses is go- 
ing to be, and different 
kinds of diseases new and 
old, and receipts for pre- 
serves and true stories 
about how this or that 
wonderful remedy come 
to be discovered. Mebby 
it was discovered by the 
Injuns in this country, or 
mebby it was discovered 
by them there Egyptians 
in the old country away 
back in King Pharaoh’s 
time, and mebby she’s got 
some of the same sort of 
yarbs and plants right 
there in her own woods. 
Well, Widder Watson, 
she likes that kind 0’ 
readin’, and she knows all 
about the Seven Wonders 
of the World, and all the 
organs and ornaments in- 
side the human carcase, 
and the kind o’ pains they 
are likely to have and all 
about what will happen to 
you if the stars says this 
or that and how long the 
Mississippi River is and 


I never got that rose all plucked. At the a lot of them old-time 


HIS here woman (said Ben Grevis) 

lives over to Hickory Grove, in the 
woods, and everybody for miles around calls 
her Widder Watson. 


top of the steps | was met by Hetty and 
Netty, just coming out of the hospital, 


prophecies of signs and 
marvels what is to come 
to pass yet. You know 
(Continued on page 116) 


and not expecting to see me. 
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R. SMITH had nothing to 
do that afternoon. He sat, 
meditatively stroking the 


extensive baldness of his head, and playing 
with his pencil. It was in those moods of 
abstraction that he devised the unscrupu 
lous methods by means of which he solved 
human difficulties. He was far away now 
from precise cases, from the troubles of marriage, the thral’s 
of ambition, so it was with a jerk that he returned to realities as 
his assistant, panting and indignant, approached his desk: 

“What is it, Meg?” he asked, vaguely. 

“Don’t call me Meg. But I’ve no time to argue. 
lunatic outside waiting to see you.” 

“Why do you call him a lunatic? 
their own brand of lunacy.” 

“Oh, don’t be clever. I’m not one of the women who pay 
you to be taken in. He’s a lunatic, I tell you.” 

“Tell me why you think that, Meg. It'll be useful to me when 
I see him.” 

“Well, he sat there for a time, while I told him you were busy 
—since I’ve got to tell lies to earn my living and to make people 
believe you're a great man. He’s a little thin man; I was feeling 
sorry for him because he looked as if he'd got something on his 
mind. But he looked up at me, and suddenly he said: 


There’s a 


All men are infected with 


‘ ‘Shall the hide of a fierce lion 
Be laid on a couch of wood, 
For a daughter’s foot to lie on, 
Stained with her father’s blood?’ ” 


“And what did you do?” asked Mr. Smith, smiling. 

“I said: ‘What?’ So he said it over again; that’s 
remember it.” 

“And what did you say when he'd said it again?” 

“I said: ‘It shall if you like.’ I thought it best to humor him.” 

“Oh, Meg! Meg! how little you know. You don’t understand 
men. That’s why you're an old maid at forty-four.” 

“How dare you!” bellowed the assistant. She went out, her 
head in the air, to let in the lunatic. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Smith. “I understand that you've been 
quoting poetry to my assistant. You're wasting yourself, my dear 
sir. Quote it to me rather.” While the young man, his eyes 
rounded by this reception, repeated the four strange lines, Mr. 
Smith observed him. About twenty-six. Fair, rather short, thin, 
nervous, idealistic. Love, probably; robbing the _ cash-box, 
possibly; love more likely at his age; robbing the. cash-box later 
on. When he had done, Mr. Smith said: 

“Well now, all’s well that ends well, I assure you; and all’s 
fair in love and war.” 

The young man gave him a grateful look as if these entirely 
idiotic sentences comforted him. “Ah!” he said, “Mr. Smith, I 
hardly like to explain. When a man has loved and lost, his heart 
is easily bruised.” 

“Doesn’t your poetry comfort you?” asked Mr. Smith. 

“A little. How understanding of you, Mr. Smith, to realize 
that I write poetry. But poetry doesn’t seem to move her.” 
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how I 


The psychologist-detective Smith 

avoids mere crime cases. 

he sets a derailed love-affair back 

on the tracks and speeds it whirling 
on its way. 


“Oh? I thought you said she was los 
Is she merely mislaid?” 

The client groaned. “Yes, and in 
what hands, Mr. Smith! Id better « 
plain. Six months ago, I was the happie 
man in the world. Today, today I 
what you can see. All through a woma 
Mr. Smith, can you-believe it?” 

“Yes. I’ve seen it happen two or three times before.” 

“Not as in my case. It’s different. Six months ago I was 
engaged to the sweetest, the most beautiful, the cleverest girl in 
the world. It was too good to last.” 

“Indeed, it was rather a lot for one man, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, don’t be unkind to me, Mr. Smith. My heart is a dolor- 
ous velvet that all things wound. I loved her too truly, I fear 
Her name is Lulu Gilford. Isn't it a lovely name? But not too 
geod for her. I’m not very rich; I’m in a bank; but I was so 
rich in love. Then—then there came into her life a bad man, a 
Mr. Reginald Saxby. Oh, Mr. Smith, if I could only describe 
that man.” 

“You must try. It’s necessary.” 

“I suppose I must confess that he’s very good-looking. Tall, 
dark, smart; and he’s got a dashing way that should appeal to 
the girls who sell flowers in the street, he being their idea of a 
gentleman. . But I didn’t think he’d appeal to my Lulu.” 

“You never know what will appeal to a woman.” 

“But if only she’d known what he was really like, she couldn't 
have. Mr. Smith, he doesn’t live a. respectable life.” 

Mr. Smith raised a negligent hand. “I’m afraid that wouldn't 
have worried her, if, as I presume, she’s a really good girl.” 

“But there’s more than that. He’s not even kind. He’s got 
two dear old aunts, and he wont have them live with him. And 
his dog kills chickens, and the brute beats the poor dumb creature 
If Lulu had known that—” 

“I’m afraid that wouldn’t have worried her. she'd 
have liked taming the brute.” 

“And he’s selfish.” 

“She would convert that into selfishness for two.” 

“And he plays bridge, and loses a lot of money.”’ 

“She’d hope that after marriage he’d have less money to los 

The client bowed his head between his hands and murmured 
“Oh, Mr. Smith, you give me no hope, and your cynicism is 
horrible. To think that Lulu should have thrown me over for a 
man like that. And I can’t forget her.” 

‘Look here,” said Mr. Smith. “Your name is 
Upton? Now, Mr. Upton, you must pull yourself together 
Hadn't you better try to think no more about her? You're twenty- 
six, or so; you've life before you.” 

“T can’t forget her.” 

“But my dear sir, don’t you realize she’s been faithless to you?” 

“T know. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Haven't you told yourself she was unworthy?” 

“Yes. It only made me love her more.” 

Mr. Smith sighed. “What you want me to do is to help you 
to break off that engagement; isn’t it? After which you will 


resume yours?” 
“Can you?” 


Here 


In fact, 





The Counter Attack 


“Con I? Com J? G 
course I can. I know forty- 
four ways of breaking an 
engagement, but I’m not in- 
clined to throw this poor girl 
into your arms if the other 
man is a decent fellow who 
will make her happier than 
you will. Don’t interrupt 
I your analysis of your 
rival’s character is bound to 
be u little biased. I must 
see him.” 

But I can’t bring him 
here.” 

Oh, don’t be so clumsy. 
I don’t want him on his best 
behavior. Look here, is there 

nance of my seeing him 

Miss Gilford?” 

fell,” said Kenneth Up- 
ton, after a moment, “they'll 
be at a party tomorrow night, 
to which I am going. You 
see, I can’t keep away from 
her 

“All right. Take me with 
you, and we'll see.” 


T was only a quarter- 
past-ten when Mr. 

Smith drew his client into a 
corner of the room, and, pro- 
d by the noise that was 
made by a piano and a 
whispered to him: 

All right. Ill take on the 
case. Come and see me to- 
morrow at five.” 

“You've made up your 
mind that he’s no good?” 
whispered Upton. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Smith, try- 
ing to go. But as Upton fol- 
lowed him into the hall, he 
said: “It was quite simple. 
Your rival doesn’t love the 
girl in the right way. You 
will remember that I intro- 
duced them to Scrippianski?”’ 

ss, the great Polish 
I wanted to talk 

1 too.” 
‘ou’d have been in the 
way. Dn!.you notice what 
ened? Didn’t you hear 
Gilford se2y to me that 
as mad to meet him?” 


ribe 


“And didn’t you hear me 

suggest that she should slide 

her chair a little back, while 

[asked Mr. Saxby to slide his 

chair a little forward, so that 

Miss Gilford might be iso- 

lated for a moment with the 

great man, so that he would 

be compelled to talk to her? 

And didn’t you hear Mr. 

S augh, and say to Miss Upton protested that Lulu Gilford wasn't that sort of a girl, that this sort of thing was 

Gilford that he’d got her and sill , that if her beautiful soul had strayed it couldn't be brought back by such methods. 

was going to stick to her?” 
“Yes, but what does it mean?” inquired the anxious lover. Gilford wasn’t that sort of girl, that this sort of thing was sillv. 
“It means that Mr. Saxby is a selfish man, and that, six months that if her beautiful soul had wandered it could not be brought 

after marriage, he’d be as keen on leaving her at home as he is back by methods suitable for poor creatures such as the other 

now to deprive her of a pleasure. A bad husband. Good-night. women of the world. 

I take on the case.” “Do what you like,” said Mr. Smith. “I’m getting tired of 
Mr. Smith had some difficulty in persuading the lover to take your case.” _ 

the steps that should introduce him into happiness. At one point “T sha’n’t be able to do it,” protested the lover. “I haven't got 

of the instructions Upton even got up to go, protesting that Lulu _ the brains for it.” : 
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The Counter Attach: 





“Then don’t do it,” said Mr. Smith, and, 
with perfect brutality, added, “Don’t do it, 
if you're content to file up with the other 
guests and congratulate her on her wedding 
day. Her wedding day, not yours.” 

“Oh, this is awful,” groaned the lover. 

“Tt is awful,” said Mr. Smith. “I’m be- 
ginning to wonder whether Miss Gilford 
wont be better off with a selfish brute like 
Mr. Saxby than with a deflated balloon like 
you.” 

This seemed to invigorate Upton. “Mr. 
Smith,” he said, “if I don’t get her back I'll 
kill myself.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Smith, “I must go on 
with the case. I haven't time to waste at- 
tending a postmortem over a person like 
you.” Collecting tremendous enersy, he 
said: “You'll do as I’ve told you. I’m sure 
it will come off. And it’s not often one’s 
sure of anything when there’s a woman in 
the case. You don’t understand what I’m 
trying to make you do, but, look, I'll write 
down the explanation on paper, and, when 
you come back, you will read it and see 
how I’ve restored you to Miss Gilford’s 
arms.” 

Fascinated, the young man watched Mr. 
Smith write out something that looked like 
a prescription, and put it in an envelope 

“Seal it with your own signet ring,” said 
Mr. Smith, lighting a taper and making a 
hot blob of wax which the young man im- 
pressed with his seal, looking quite distracted. 
“Now,” said Mr. Smith, “you'll do as I’ve 
told you.” 

And, weakly, the lover replied, “I will.” 


. H,” said Mr. Smith, fingering the 
light cardboard. He read aloud: 
“Mr. and Mrs. James Danvers Gilford re- 
quest the pleasure of the company of Mr. 
Smith at the marriage of their youngest 
daughter Louise Josephine Gilford, to Mr. 
Kenneth Upton, M. C. .’ He put 
down the iavitation. “So,” he said, “that’s 
all right. I thought as much.” 

“Mr. Smith,” said the young man, 
hardly know how to thank you.” 

“Then don’t try. Instead of thanking me, 
satisfy my curiosity as to what happened ex- 
actly; my intervention, you remember, was 
very incidental, and there is much in your 
affair that I should like to know.” 

“T have no secrets from you. Besides 
Well, here goes: You will remember that 
your instructions to me were to simulate a 
sprained ankle. I didn’t mind that much; 
lying on a couch for ten days gave me the 
opportunity to write a poem in nine cantos. 
It is one of my best; I’ve got it here. Shall 
I read it to you?” 


“Not now, please. Go on from the 
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sprained ankle.” 

“All right. I did as you told me. There 
I lay upon the couch in my sitting-room, my 
ankle done up in bandages, and I sent a 
message to Lulu telling her what had happened to me, and say- 
ing that I was very miserable. As you know, she came. I 
wonder how it is that a girl who’s been in love with one can be 
kind to one all the same when one’s ill, when she’s no longer in 
love.” 

“Feminine singularity, Mr. Upton; also, between ourselves, re- 
morse. Go on.” 

“She came to see me. She was very sweet, so pretty that it 
was all I could do not to jump off the couch and seize her in 
my arms. I think I should have done it in spite of your instruc- 
tions if it hadn’t been that I felt rather ashamed. Why? Oh, 
well, you know she asked me how I'd done it; I replied as you 
told me to. I told her that I had weak ankles. It was rather 
humiliating, for, of course, a woman likes a man to be strong. It 


Then I tried to weep, as you instructed me, but I couldn't 


didn’t make me sound enterprising, having weak ankles, and even 
now I don’t understand why you made me say something that 
would make her think less of me.” 
“You're not expected to understand. 
smiled with superknowledge, and the young man went on: 
“She was very nice, and I felt ashamed for having let her come 
to such a grimy room.” 


Go on.” Mr. Smit 


“Oh? You saw to that?” 

“Yes. I did what you told me; I arranged with the maid not 
to dust for two days, and I told her to put the room in disorder 
I’m not sure she didn’t rather overdo it. She must have a lean- 
ing that way. Anyhow, when Lulu came, the remains of my 
breakfast and my lunch were still there; there were newspapers 
on the floor; the grate was full of ashes, the books were leaning 
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I just sighed very heavily and drew her head down. 


quite do it. 


the shelves, and the wind was blowing through a hole in the 
window as big as your fist.” 

‘Did Miss Gilford remark on it? 

“Oh, rather. She was quite indignant at first, and wanted to 
have a severe talk with the housekeeper, but I remembered your 
orders and said my nerves wouldn’t stand it, and that I’d always 
had such bad nerves and been a delicate child. She was simply 
sweet. She even called me a poor dear. She picked up the news- 
papers and stuck a bit of one over the hole in the window, and 
said she’d tell the glazier to come. Also, she put the remains of 
food outside the door, and it was all I could do to prevent her 
running down and buying me some flowers.” 

“IT presume that. as I expected, she asked you how it was that 
you were treated like this. And you—” 


” 
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“T did as you 
told me. I felt very 
ashamed, but I said 
that, being poor, 
they didn’t think 
much of me, I sup- 
posed. I tried to 
put a brave face on 
it, and said I didn’t 
want to bother her 
with my _ troubles. 
Also I begged her 
not to tell Saxby 
that I was hard up 
—not to humiliate 
me before him who 
was so rich. This 
seemed to excite 
her. She _ insisted 
upon hearing my 
troubles and asked 
me lots of ques- 
tions. Mr. Smith, 
she seemed to like 
my having troubles. 

sn’t that queer?” 

“As I have said 
before, feminine 
singularity. Go on.” 

“Well, she came 
again next day, and, 
you know, I only 
just had time to 
put the glasses and 
decanters under the 
sofa. Indeed, I had 
to make her lead 
up to one of your 
instructions. I had 
to say I was so 
thirsty. Then she 
looked round and ° 
said, in an indignant 
voice: ‘But you 
haven't any water!’ 
I just said ‘No.’ 
And she said: 
‘Don't they bring 
you any?’ I said: 
‘No, not after 
lunch.’ Oh, she was 
mad! She said 
they were brutes in 
that house. She 
said I might have 
died of thirst.” 

“What did you 
say?” 

“T said: ‘Perhaps. 
Nobody would have 
cared.’ But | this 
part didn’t go very 
well, for she brought 
me a_ tumblerful 
from the water jug 
in the next room, 
and I had to drink 

it. A glass of water—with claret and port under the couch! 
But it was you, Mr. Smith, you, I think, who made the greatest 
impression, when next day you arrived, impersonating the doctor. 

“Yes, you played your part very well,” said Mr. Smith. I 
remember the feeble voice in which you said to me: ‘Oh, doctor, 
is that you at last? I hoped you would come yesterday 

“Yes,” cried the young man, “and I remember the brutal tone 
in which you replied: ‘Why should I have come yesterday ? 
There’s nothing the matter with you. It’s all imagination, 

“Anyhow, I congratulate you,” said Mr. Smith, “on the realistic 
cry of pain which you gave when I examined the ankle. I was 
quite sorry to leave. I should have liked to hear Miss Gilford’s 
comments.” 


“No, you wouldn’t. She said you (Continued on page 100) 
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ale 


The Story So Far: 


ARTIN 

REID 

and his 
orphaned cousin Dare 
Willoughby were brought 
up by his patrician 
mother after her own 
aristocratic ideas. And 
both of them failed her. 
Martin (who had made 
money with his pickle- 
factory), married pretty 
Fanny Doyle, a girl very 
much of the people, and 
took her to Europe so 
that she might “get cul- 
ture,” screened by dis- 
tance from their friends 

Dare Willoughby 
found her fate in Amos 
Larkin, a young man 
embittered by childhood poverty and at odds with 
the world. Larkin took her and her ten-thousand- 
dollar inheritance to the town of Brunswick and 
there undertook the manufacture and sale of a 
patent medicine. This attempt was unsuccessful. 
So too were the ventures that followed—in a 
Texas oil-town, where Dare’s baby was born and 
died; and in a California religious “colony” as disciple of a 
fanatic named McNab. It was in this strange environment that 
Fanny and Martin, visiting California on “a second honeymoon,” 
found them. And when Martin refused to loan Amos money to 
give to McNab, the charlatan’s pious mask dropped, and Amos 
broke with him. 

Larkin’s next venture was to start a garage in a small Midwest 
town; he didn’t know the business, was cheated and failed. Again 
Dare supplied funds, this time for a real-estate venture. Mean- 
while Fanny had encountered McNab again, this time as a soap- 
box radical; and largely because she had nothing better to do, 
and was bored with Martin, she became interested in McNab 
and in his socialistic ideas. 

In real estate Amos had some success. But he soon wearied of 
it and turned his hand next to a chicken-raising experiment. But 
Dare also was wearied by now, and after a visit with the Reids, 
undertook to make her own way in the city, first as a saleswoman, 
then as buyer. In this she succeeded and in an independent 
career found the first real happiness she had known in years 
And then—Amos came to Chicago. And here, while Dare con- 
tinued her work as buyer, Amos made a real success as salesman 
for a manufacturing concern. Presently, however, Amos became 
afflicted with a malady of the eyes—which he concealed from 
Dare until he was brought home after a street accident caused by 
his faulty vision. 
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By 
NALBRO BARTLEY 


HE sacrament of pain, complementary to physical 
tragedy, was received by Amos first in doubt, then in 
frenzy, finally in understanding. 

Dare’s consoling assurance, “We wont decide anything 
now,” had proved his one comfort during the first days of d 
That this condition could not endure, that Dare would make some 
definite arrangement regarding him, was certain; but he chose t 
avoid speculation along that line. He was like a child who sees 1 
further than the kindly horizon provided by his parents. Life w: 
temporarily limited to the sickroom boundaries. Once, excusing hi 
choice because of early wrongs, Amos had chosen an equa 
narrowed life. Now this narrow and unwelcome readjustm 
was forced upon him, and he saw fit to submit gracefully. 

He was glad Dare did not appear to be conscious of this change 
She was busy with necessary detail regarding his care and her side- 
tracked affairs. Perhaps she chose to ignore what in her estimation 
was a tragedy. The oculist made the vague statement that there 
would never be any too much vision. After the operation they 
could tell whether it would be well to let things go along as they 
were, or to proceed to more drastic treatment; but Amos would do 
wisely to plan on work where eye-strain was an unknown quantity. 

Yet this loss of physical sight meant the gain of mental vision. 
Amos did not know how to express this to Dare. Her motherly 
sympathies and activities in his behalf, her reiterated advice not 
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worry, for everything would be all right, did not express what 
e had hoped she would feel. He felt that Dare regarded the 
ng as an unkindly catastrophe interfering with both their 
eers at a point where success was being reached. He was cer- 
ain she did not sense that these days of waiting were bringing 
» him a finer understanding. 
On the other hand, Dare felt it was not wise to speak of things 
eneath the surface. The strain of uncertainty was upon her. 
ither realized that it would have been wiser to voice the emo- 
s they were trying to suppress. 
Dare took a formal leave of absence from the store. Amos 
tested against this. He felt she rebelled at doing so. A 
stranger for a nurse would have been as easy a companion. But 
nurses were hard to find, these days, and so Dare assumed the 
sical burden. She said she wanted to do so, at least until— 
rward. 
Neither formulated plans. That “afterward,” with its possi- 
bilities of eternal darkness or its hope of gradually returning 
sight, was too tense a matter to discuss. 
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Martin and Fanny were properly solicitous about Amos’ mis- 
fortune, but—it was only a superficial solicitude. The break 
having come to Martin and Fanny, they were unable to consider 
anyone else’s difficulties. They said it was Dare’s usual luck, 
and a shame, now that Amos had found his stride; and they were 
secretly relieved because they were not called upon for active 
service. 

Meantime the twilight into which Amos was sentenced during 
the summer of 1917 caused him to be possessed of a virile altruism, 
an eagerness to serve, should he have the opportunity. He was 
given ample time to review his own mistakes—a thing successful 
and physically sound persons are seldom allowed. 

“What do you think about?” Dare asked one day, returning 
from a round of shopping. “You never seem to want me to read 
aloud. I’m afraid I should prove impossible company for myself.” 

“Oh—things,” he answered evasively. “I do like to have you 
read, only you’ve enough to do.” 

“IT don’t work half as hard as when I’m at the store. It is a 
different sort of work; that is all.” She had taken off her hat 
and was sitting near the window of the living-room. The blinds 
were drawn, and a screen placed around Amos’ chair. This 
arrangement, helped out by an eyeshade, had dispensed with the 
“damnable bandaging,” at which he rebelled. 

“What kind of a dress are you wearing?” he demanded. 

‘What a question!” Dare laughed. “It is a violet-colored voile. 

bought it at wholesale from my own stock.” 

“It must be becoming.” 
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“Tt assuredly is,” she said gayly. “Will you drink an egg-nog?” 

“Yes, please.” 

When she brought it in to him, she sat at the opening of the 
screen so she could see him. “It wont be much longer to wait,” 
she said, “—only two weeks.” 

“T’ll not be sorry—more for your sake than for my own.” 

“T hate to have the time go, in a sense,” she confessed im- 
pulsively. ‘Sounds hateful, doesn’t it? But I can’t bear to have 
inevitable things happen—at least not this one!” Her optimism 
suddenly deserted her. 

“You mean if things break for the worst?” 

“T could not bear it,” she repeated solemnly. “And if they 
break for the best—I cannot bear that, either! Now are you 
convinced I’m an impossible person, not knowing my own mind?” 

“What would you want, to sentence a chap to—eternal twi- 
light ?” 

“Hardly! Only I selfishly have enjoyed the let-down. That 
is the best way I can express it. I bask in the twilight interlude, 
removed from the crowds of shoppers, the streets full of tense 
patriots, the thick of things. Of course, I 
should tire of it; but just now I don’t rebel 
at taking care of my husband.” She came 
and sat on the chair-arm. 

He reached up for her hand. “Then I 
haven't minded it, if you haven’t. I’ve felt 
an old man of the sea on a charming mod- 
ernist’s shoulders, that it was so unfair to 
you—the hoodoo of a husband who has 
spoiled everything you have attempted.” 

She leaned her head toward his. “It 
takes a tremendous fright about a God-given 
thing like eyes to rearrange one’s sense of 
values, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt does. So you haven’t minded being 
shut away with a near-blindy who sulked?” 

“Why, you’ve been pie good,” she insisted. 
“You haven’t sulked a single moment.” 

“T’d have cursed and pitied myself, a few 
years ago,” he admitted. 

“And I’d have cried, and we’d have gotten 
no place.at all, would we? What has brought 
about the change?” 

“You have.” 

“T wonder how I've done it,” she mused. 

“By just being Dare,” was the clumsy 
answer. 

“What a tumbled time it has been!” 

His hand readjusted the green shade. 
“What tumbled times there may be in the 
future.” 

“Ssh! I wont talk of it. I refuse to hope, 
and I refuse to despair.” 

“T will,” he told her quickly. ‘“ ‘Where there’s no vision, the 
people perish!’ I will hope. It does no harm!” 

“T’d like to cry,” she confessed, “just as I used to. I’m not 
tired of being modern—only I want to be human. There is such 
a difference between the two. So many of us lose the one when 
we become the other. But it’s possible to be modern and human 
at the same time.” 

“I’m open to conviction,” he returned. Then: “Let’s be 
practical for a moment. If this operation ends with a smash, 
you mustn’t devote yourself to picking up the pieces—understand? 
I’m not going to ask you to sacrifice any more. I haven’t the 
right.” 

“If you justify the sacrifice,” she said softly; but he did not 
seem to hear. “If you are willing to renounce plots for low 
achievement, and wild dreams for too highly pitched endeavors, 
you will justify it—you can’t fail.” 

“T want you to go on with your own life—let me take to making 
brooms or some such tidy habit.” He was laughing, with a tremor 
in the laugh, and it caused Dare to bury her head on his shoulder 
as if he were quite the able-bodied man. 

“Don’t,” he hurried to add. “It wont end with a smash, but if 
it should, you know—it wouldn’t be square to let you smash too. 
You have had too hard a time.” 

“Have I?” she asked, more of herself. “Well, I wouldn’t try 
to change any of it. I don’t believe many wives would, when 
they really take a review of their own progress. I’m useful, 
Amos, not only to you and to myself but to the world—and all 
the hard things have made me so. That alone justifies it all. 
There are three kinds of service, each necessary in its place: 
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first to one’s associates, secondly to oneself and lastly and im- 
personally to the world at large. I’ve been through the first two 
stages, and am ready and willing to attempt the third. But I’ve 
come to learn in this—twilight interlude, that I don’t want to be 
alone in the third sort of service.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“TI mean we have loved each other, for better or worse, during 
the various stages of our partnership, and that now we have no 
right to neglect or deny that love which made all things possible. 
It is madness to fancy we could do so without—disaster. It was 
right for me to weep and you to curse until we'd learned—finer 
methods of expression. It was right for me to go away and set you 
the example you were forced to live up to, to fit ourselves for 
economic independence; nor have we the right to deny the other’s 
career or lose that independence; if we did so, we would make 
each other extremes. But we have no right to lose each other, 
Amos; let us serve others by united effort.” 

“What has made you feel this way?” 

“The—twilight interlude,” was the vague answer, “—being 
stunned at your physical condition, then eager to mother you, 
doubting my ability to put aside what I called ‘my own life.’ 


That is as nearly as I can answer, since all miracles have an , 


element of mystery. If you have no need for making brooms, I 
shall have need of whatever is to be your choice, to be your eyes.” 

“T can’t seem to discourage you,” he stammered. “It’s a lofty 
réle you've set for me to play.” 

“You can do worth-while things; I always thought so—don’t 
you remember?” 

He stroked her hair. “I wish I need not disappoint. Do you 
know what I’ve thought, these days and nights—a prosaic ending 
to your splendid ambitions ?”’ 

“Tell me.” 

“I'd like to go: back and make good in the home town,” he said 
slowly. 

Dare was silent, a telling instant during which she put aside 
personal ideas. Then she said gently: “A man who would do 
that would be one who could succeed anywhere.” 

“You'll come with me?” 

“You can’t discourage me.” 


HE operation proved neither a “bloomer nor a howling 

success’ as Amos put it. The oculist found his bill 
settled and his patient informing him he was going to his home 
town to engage in work not requiring eye-strain. Amos being 
but one of many cases, the oculist did not press the question of 
Larkin’s future. Having met Dare, he was satisfied that Larkin 
would come to no great amount of harm. 

“We must visit the Reids on our way,” Dare insisted. “And 
you must stop being underhanded with me about reading—I see 
that newspaper sticking out of your pocket; please surrender it.” 

“The war—” 

“Is almost over. A flimsy excuse! Hand it over—thank you. 
You are more bother than a child. Do you realize, too, that we 
have been living here like children—as simply, I mean—with 
almost as few possessions as we had in Hangtown? Watch me 
make a real home.” 

“Hurrah!” he supplemented. 
send off!’—flourishing a check. 
about coming back, but I’ve put that idea in camphor. 
want to come back unless you do.” 

“I don’t know yet; we'll go see how things seem.” 

“Not with my eyes but with Dare’s eyes,” he insisted... . . 

They found the Reids at cross purposes. Affairs were rapidly 
approaching the breaking point, a condition they were unable to 
keep from the Larkins. Expecting to find Dare bitter and Amos 
slipping back into the cad category, they were disappointed as well 
as amazed. 

To be sure, Dare was a trifle careless about herself, and overly 
fussy as to Amos. Martin called her a regular old woman and 
now declared Amos to be a wonder. According to Martin, Amos 
was one who had managed to “come out of it,” and yet remained 
loyal to his careless, fussy wife, dependent, in fact, upon her 
opinions. 

Nothing was coming out as Martin had fancied, however. His 
sympathy for Dare was gone; it had only been the sympathy 
of a man who thinks all women must wear rustly silk and read 
poetry and have plenty of smelling salts near at hand. That 


“The firm has given me a great 
“They say encouraging things 
I wont 


Dare should become a plain-faced, carelessly dressed woman in 
her late thirties, superlative in her estimate of Amos. quite set 
upon living in a country town and having Amos go in for politics, 
was an incomprehensible tangle. 


She had given up a good posi- 
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tion, her personal freedom and stimulating associates, and every 
claim to being beautiful. Amos, who might have stayed on in 
town and had a competent—and good-looking—secretary to act 
as his eyes,-could have continued in his work. Amos was still 
good-looking, and there was certain to be a cropper. Husbands 
and wives, according to Martin, ought to go through life on high 
ear. 

: “But Amos respects Dare,” Fanny said after they wrangled over 
the situation, “and therefore the relationship will last.” 

“TI wish I might say the same,” Martin replied. 

Fanny was sprawling on the sofa. She looked up with a laugh 
“Do you know my platform?” she said. “I love and I loathe—and 
therefore I live. You—and your tuppeny manicure!” 

Martin started; he was unaware that Fanny knew of the 
playmate. 

“T will give you one more chance,” he said angrily, “—becaus: 
of the girls. Give up McNab and your madness, behave yourself 
as I taught you and I'll do likewise. Otherwise the world wi 
vindicate me and blame you. You think it the thing to have a 
slovenly appearance and an uneasy admiration of McNab—with 
my checkbook as your best friend. Try an attic with a police 
station for recreation, and see how you make out. But it will 
be too late then.” 

Fanny sat upright. “You're a bit dramatic,” she teased. 
tell me—what will you do?” 

“Remember my social obligations as I forget you.” 

Her boisterous laughter jarred his nerves. ‘Social obligations 
my lamb, you mean your intrigues!” 

Martin glanced nervously towards the door. He was afraid 
Dare and Amos would overhear. No matter what was ahead, it 
must be as noiseless as possible. 

“We wont finish our discussion till we ate alone in the house.” 

“This wouldn’t shock the Larkins,” Fanny insisted. “They are 
no trained puppets, but real people. I’ve no patience with their 
ideas—but they understand. Dare may be dowdy and Amos 
overly fussy as to his breakfast cereal, but they don’t evade the 
big issues.” 

Martin grasped her arm. “Lower your voice, or they'll think 
you have been drinking. You have -been drinking,”* he accused 

“You thought it perfectly all right when I drank and was amus- 
ing to you, but when wine sets me thinking, I’m an impossible 
person.” 

“If you love this McNab,” he said, unable to suppress his 
jealousy, “go to him.” 

“T will—for he has taught me to express myself, whether it 
is right or wrong.” She began pounding the table with her fists 

Dare tapped at the door. Martin shamedly opened it to say 
Fanny was hysterical. 

“I’m not curious,” Dare said. “I just wondered if I couldn't 
get her off to bed.” She was as mild in manner as though Fanny 
were a colicky infant. 

“T’ll go quietly,” Fanny said. 
there is a mob to impress.” 


“But 


“No use wasting heroics unless 


CHAPTER XXII 


ARE’S thoughts were of Jimmie Dixon when she first 

saw the tranquil town where Amos spent his boyhood, 
for the town was such a place as Jimmie’s valiant spirit deserved 
to have lived in. 

In a gently rolling country punctuated with lakes, some ten 
thousands of persons built homes and proceeded to live in them. 
Minor industries kept the place on the commercial map, but for 
the greater part, people came here when their bank-accounts 
entitled them to live without active earning. Still waters, the 
younger set called it, when lack of excitement made them long 
for more thrilling fields. An excellent place for Amos to rest, 
Dare decided. As she thought how Jimmie’s poetic self would 
have delighted in the brown-shingled houses, with cordial bay 
windows, hospitable brick chimneys at either end, tangles of 
vines over doorways, old-fashioned gardens, she remembered when 
Amos first told her of this town which had bestowed on him the 
mental warp it had been Dare’s task to eradicate. 

She resented the fact that he chose to return to this place, 
even though she had long since argued against his holding enmity 
toward it. After all, it was to be what Amos, and not Dare 
wished. Amos had not proposed to go to Dare’s city, let her pick 
up the threads of dimming friendships. It was to the same com- 
munity which knew only the worst about him that he had turned 
in the dawn of success and the twilight of his physical condition. 
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Instinct, Dare named it, as she watched the eager way he sought 
out landmarks, tried to renew acquaintances, asked as to this 
person or that house, made comparisons as to the changes that 
had been wrought since his day. Fifty miles away stood the 
charity school where the boy Amos, bruised of soul, had been 
sent; yet he looked at the place with only tolerant eyes, with no 
hint of resentment or venom. 


OST of the townsfolk had forgotten about Amos 

Larkin; the few who remembered were vaguely cordial. 
They welcomed Dare as a slightly faded woman who possibly 
might be jealous of her husband. 

“Do you like it here?” Amos asked after an initial stay. “Could 

you be content if I settled into some sort of business?” 
" “You are certain you want to settle here, that it isn’t just a 
passing fancy inspired by illness? Remember, the twilight time 
has passed. To me it seems impossible, hardly worth the effort. 
It leads nowhere.” 

“You were happier in Chicago,” he answered quickly, “because 
you felt yourself doing something definite—and being paid for 
it. I understand.” 

“T can’t see any place here,” she admitted, “—for myself, I 
mean. I’m afraid I’m not their sort. It is so different with men. 
As long as a man uses his brain honorably and is law-abiding, he 
always finds a place. But women are unjustly limited. If they 
are young and pretty, there is a place for them, with romance 
as a guiding star. If they are mothers of families, no one denies 
their usefulness. If they are social butterflies, they are permitted 
to flit about with their own sort. But such women as I, and I 
speak for many, women who began with sentimental ideas and 
are ending with common sense—where is our place?” 

“Just what do you mean—women of your sort?” 

“We are neither young nor old, beautiful nor ugly; we are 
useful; yet our places could be filled by others; we are modernists 
but not feminists; we have exploded romance, yet will not deny 
sentiment; we have made our husbands into men—but we have 
not ceased wanting them to make love to us. We want some- 
thing besides fancy-work and back-yard gossip; but we don’t 
want—well—such things as Fanny is experimenting with. We 
are just tired, tender women who have tried to keep abreast of 
the times. No, that doesn’t express all of it—” 

“Perhaps it does.” 

“We want to be the apple returning from the potato-bin, with 
none of the usual effects,” she continued eagerly. “There are 
many of us who have lived in a potato-bin as long as our husbands 
—all credit to them—have seen fit to make us. I've an intellectual 
vision about such women—fair-to-middling souls, we are—which is 
a very satisfactory state if our husbands will appreciate the fact. 
But will they? It is gloriously good to see the spark in another 
woman’s eyes which says she has conquered, endured, risen above 
things—all because of her worth-while husband! You worth-while 
husbands are usually twice the task one’s children are—do you 
realize that? . . . . Oh, what I'm trying to get at is this: do you 
need me, Amos? Don’t let me stay and not be needed. Remem- 
ber, I wont stop being modern, saying what I think and doing what 
I say; and I refuse to be railroaded into the kitchen again. If 
I’m to fade still more, let it be in public view, without pots and 
pans as witnesses. Your public life is about to begin, in a sense, 
for you have just conquered shadows—” 

“You have shown me how,” he interrupted. 

‘“Wait—I've so many nice things to say about you before I 
return to my fascinating self.” 

He came to take her in his arms and hold her close. 
she said: ‘What is it you will do here?” 

“Whatever you say—you think I could go on without my fair- 
to-middling mentor? Do you mind coming back here?” 

“Not if you let me share in things.” 

“What was it you thought I might not let you share?” 

“Work and love—some little things like that,” she answered, 
attempting to be flippant. 

“Suppose you put me on probation? I’m not at all sure what 
I shall try to do, but I'll not attempt to make a miracle out of 
life—nor a hell, either. That is what most of us attempt. I'll 
continue to be the fair-to-middling sort you have made me.” 


Presently 


WO openings presented themselves to Amos, both of 
which Dare approved. The first was the taking over 
of the general drygoods store, a run-down place with possibilities; 
the other was the omnipresent farming venture. Dare saw to it 


that he chose the former, for her own experience could be of 
service if he did so. 
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Gradually the town became aware that Amos Larkin did as his 
wife told him, that here was a man with the possibilities of a 
wholesome crusader because his wife planned his crusades. When 
anything of importance was to be achieved, it was the tired, 
tender woman named Dare who was the chief inspiration. 

It was Dare who found a friendly gray house and made it into 
a home—not wholly by its furnishings but its kindly atmospher: 
As Indians select the best place for their dead, so women find the 
best place for their living. The younger people soon discovered 
that Mrs. Larkin was willing to be called the Lady Who Lived 
in a Shoe, was willing partly to adopt them all and let the friend|, 
gray house be used for their gatherings. So they named th: 
house the Shoe and came to frolic. 

Here Amos found rest and inspiration. The Shoe might over- 
flow with the Lady’s recent adoption, but somehow they never felt 
they were a nuisance. From managing to make one more portion 
from the depths of the chafing dish when some one happened in 
unexpectedly, to listening to the confessions of youthful ambition 
or wearied old age, the Lady in the Shoe managed never to dis- 
appoint. Best of all, she made a home, but she was not a house- 
keeper! 

Besides this, she was Amos’ eyes and often his brain and nearly 
always his sense of humor. In the store she ordered the stock and 
Amos sold it; she engaged the help, and he discharged them; she 
wrote the ads and meantime forgot to buy herself a new dress or 
to realize that being tired lent her figure an octogenarian sag 

Sometimes while walking down the tree-arched streets Dare 
would pause before a delectable house to bask in the atmosphere 
of polite tranquillity. She might pick a rose from the hedge or 
listen to a Chopin waltz being played within, or watch a pony 
cart of happy youngsters clatter out the drive or rejoice in the 
heavenly smell of home baking. There would come a disturbinz 
pain as she did so, wondering if she really belonged in this sunny 
middle pasture, as Amos did, if she was able to be the Lady Who 
Lived in a Shoe as well as the Lady Who Worked in the Store! 
Or was she merely adapting herself to a temporary condition? 

One day Amos suggested that she stay home and rest—there was 
no need to work as she was doing. 

“But business is rushing, and no one is reliable—” 

“But there are home ties,” he objected. “I like to think of your 
being there. Besides, you’ve a raft of people who descend u; 
you socially. Please stay home.” 

“T like to have the raft of people.” 

“T wanted to be the only one,” he teased. 

“But you wouldn’t want to be—if that were the truth. It keeps 
me as alive and interésting as an idea, this being the Lady Who 
Lives in the Shoe sometimes, and sometimes the Lady Who Works 
in the Store. Were I only your wife, doing her housework and 
eye-killing needlework, I’d be as deadly uninteresting as a stale 
fact. Do you see? This way I’m no prosy old fact—I’m an idea, 
and a trifle uncertain. You're not quite sure of me.” 

“No man wants his wife to keep working when it is not neces- 
sary,” he insisted. 

“That is musty logic,” declared Dare. “No real man of today 
wants his wife to starve for lack of self-expression. Four walls 
and washtubs cannot overly develop it, either! I’d rather go 
on as I am; perhaps we are working together only to prepare for 
something else.” 

“You feel fate is going to tap us on the shoulder again?” 

“I hope so. Meantime, it behooves us to stay within our limita- 
tions. If fair-to-middling folks would be content to continue in 
the way they are intended, and let fate choose them instead of 
trying to coérce fate, we'd have fewer strikes, cults—other violent 
bubbles in the melting-pot.” 





HAT night when the Shoe was emptied of its children, 
and disorder was paramount, Dare told Amos that Mar- 
tin had written her: the end had come regarding Fanny. 

“T never thought he would permit it.” 

“The subdued scandal is evidently a screaming affair,” Dare 
continued; “and although against her ideas, I am for Fanny 
Martin is mentally cotton-wooled to the point of suffocation 

“What has happened?” 

“Fanny was arrested at the last radical meeting and refused to 
keep her name out of print. She was also indignant at Martin’s 
paying her fine. Here are the newspaper clippings—what joy for 
her burning soul, what shame for Martin’s sleek one! McNab, 
who has bewitched Fanny, is mixed up in it quite completely— 
you can imagine! Martin writes that he refuses to have Fanny 
in his house. He says: ‘She is a remarkable woman—but life 
for her has become that of a three-ring circus, and her husband 
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’ 


and children are but one of the sideshows.’ Then he pities himself 

for two whole pages and ends by planning to have a new governess 

for the children while he slips over to Paris to pull himself to- 
gether! His attitude, as nearly as I can determine, is that of the 
unsuccessful fisherman who claims the worm did not try.” 

“What of Fanny?” 

“An erratic note tells me her future address is care of the four 
winds; some day she will blow around to us and present her side 
of the case.” 

“What will be her future?” Amos asked seriously. 

‘“‘Soap-box orations, an attic, McNab’s cheating com- 
panionship—and inevitable bitterness; what else could 
there be?” 

That evening when Dare was alone, she took inventory 
of her charms—and uglinesses. A curious little soul 
scowling before her mirror! The intuition 
women are heir to, whether men will admit 
it or not, warned her this inventory was 
timely 

She saw telltale wrinkles, scragg!y arms, 
carelessly faded hair and a hurried, 
tense expression in her eyes. She 
thought of Amos’ well groomed, hand- 
some self—and promptly resented the 
contrast. When Amos had been limp 
and helpless in a darkened sickroom, 
Dare had been all solicitude and pity. 
But she still found herself experienc- 
ing feminine outrage at the fact that 
a man emerges from the noonday of 
experience with fewer apparent marks 
than a woman. 

Still, she had possibilities, she cau- 
tiously decided. It 
was worth trying 
to make herself as 
attractive as pos- 
sible—a woman 
with a softly 
rounded face and 
great gray eyes, 
shy yet dignified, 
whose smile was a 
decoration. She 
would possess the 
charm of a wild woods thing, not 
trying to reclaim long-forgotten 
hothouse airs. 

It occurred to Dare that the 
Italian phrase for lace—punto in 
aria, stitch in the air, defined wom- 
an’s position. They were forever 
striving to achieve the impossible, 
bridge the spiritual and material, 
usually ending physical wrecks! 
"iow truly lace was symbolic of 
them—lovely, useful, apparently 
frail yet of long endurance, and always to 
be desired. 

It was all very well for Dare to strain 
her body and her brain to keep house 
after a fashion and be the business main- 


Mrs. Larkin was 


willing to be called 
stay—to accompany Amos wherever he the Lady Who 


would go, and because of this heroic effort, 
lose by outward comparisons. There had 
been a time when a dowdy dress was not 
considered consequential, but now the time to have an echo of 
Paris in her frocks had come. Because she had set Amos in the 
path of worth-while tasks, she must not dwarf him by competing 
with him—aor disappoint him personally. 

No man, however brave and loyal, but prefers a woman in an 
old-gold gown, say, waiting to hear his opinions (that she has 
formed) to a woman in a wrinkled waist and skirt which miss 
connections. Kittens will be cats, and sometimes husbands do 
grow up; wives must admit the fact and act accordingly. 

One of the greatest arts is that of a successful wife. As in 
all art, definite propaganda to attain a purpose or reform, results in 
failure. The artist is he who sugar-coats his moral so one is 
aware solely of the sugar-coating, although the pill is taking effect 
as planned. 

The more successful in practical affairs, the more susceptible 


Lived in a Shoe. 
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to romance are men and women. Dare nodded sagely as she came 
to this conclusion. Other wives have long since reasoned along 
similar lines at just such crossroads. Dare nsust not fail in her 
art by being too obvious a helpmate—too little the Dare whose 
eyes suggested star-dust when she smiled. Wisdom warned her 
to retire into becoming frocks, as Fanny, lacking this counselor, 
was about to seize upon barbaric 
draperies. 
Amos’ business, Dare reflected, 
had prospered—recently he had 
- 2 veered his activities toward the 
: ; political arena. He knew the best 
and the worst of life, and together 
they had agreed upon the middle 
pasture. Dare’s future attitude 
must be like the magnate of Wall 
Street who sits alone and aloof, re- 
moved from curb frenzy and 
hurrah, yet dictating without hesi- 
tation the policy causing the 
turmoil. It was as well, she 
thought, to be possessed of a be- 
coming tailleur in the bargain, just 
as the Wall Street czar usually 
surrounds himself with harmonious 
equipment. 

American women’s nerves too 
often pay the price demanded by 
the conflict between drudgery and 
intellectual activities. (She must 
see that Amos expounded this in no 
uncertain terms when he came to 
address women’s assemblages.) 
Dare refused to permit such a con- 
flict. Also, she was content to be 
a messenger, just as Fanny sulked 
unless she knew she could face a 
mob. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


° OLD bricks and Spanish- 
prisoner stories are as 
elemental as potatoes,” Amos said 
in answer to Fanny’s protest. 
“Nething to grow wild-eyed about.” 
“Tn these days when bond- 
stealing is New York’s latest 
outdoor sport,” observed 
Fanny, “how can you, a 
plodding country politician, 
dictate the policy of modern 
men and women? You and 
your wife are nothing more 
than middle-aged babes in 
~ the woods, having secured a 
fat political plum—to say 
nothing of your store to fall 
back upon should the other 

fail you.” 
‘ “Let us go outdoors while 
we drink coffee,” proposed 
Dare. “Stars rival even 
candlelight, and there’s a fire 

ablaze.” 

She rose from the dinner-table to slip a calming arm about 
her guest. June stars cast a mellow glow over Fanny’s buxom 
and enraged self. They passed outside of the Wake Robin Lodge, 
as Dare had named this hilly retreat, to the low brick porchway 
with its glowing outdoor fireplace. 

Beach-chairs stood before this, and here Dare led her guest, 
while Amos dutifully sought out cigarettes and cushions. 

“It is restful up here,” Fanny conceded. She compared this 
retreat of the Larkins to her own turbulent attic salon, where she 
held forth at great lengths, existing on self-winding spaghetti, 
murky-eyed poets, radical ladies in bloomers, and her own dynamic 
self. 

The lodge was a dull pink stucco affair with faded green-blue 
blinds. There was a wind-screen of silver birch trees on one 
side, and the dark slope of a hill on (Continued on page 122 
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MARY TWO-SIDES 


By JOHN A. MOROSO 


Illustrated 


HE was on the passenger 
S list as Mrs. Ella Mann- 
ing—Cherbourg to New 
York, first class. She took her meals 
in her stateroom, and by generously 
tipping her stewardess, secured for 
herself the seclusion she seemed to 
desire. Well muffled and veiled 
against the sharp April weather, she 
occasionally ventured on deck at 
night, but those who sought ac- 
quaintance with her—attracted by 
her trim little figure and the curi- 
ous birdlike movements of her head 
—received no encouragement. The 
men were sure that she was pretty. Her 
hair was soft and brown, and sometimes 
the wind would blow aside her veil, giving 
just a glimpse of an oval face untouched 
by cosmetics. When she took her occa- 
sional exercise, her step was brisk and 
buoyant, and it did not by any means 
suggest long days of seasickness. 

One man, perhaps forty years of age, 
but lithe and lean of limb, with sharp 
little blue eyes tucked close to the bea‘ 
of a hawk on his narrow, clean-shaven 
face, seemed ever on the alert for her 
when she left her stateroom, but his 
advances were sharply repulsed. He pur- 
sued her with growing ardor as the ship 
neared port, but his only reward was a 
curt request that he cease annoying her. 
Finally he gave up the pursuit 
on deck and tacked on another 
angle. 

On the morning 
before the liner was 
due off Sandy Hook, 

B. Herbert, as he 

was listed among 

the passengers, 

opened an_ oblong 

leather bag in the 

sunlight flooding his 

stateroom and laid 

out on a table a 

number of little 

camel’s-hair brushes, 

a box of black 

powder, several 

sheets of soft white paper 

and a small camera with a Ww 
microscopic lens. Opening 
his stateroom door a few 
inches, he stood watching 
patiently. Presently Mrs. 
Manning’s door opened, and 
the stewardess appeared 


94 


by 


He dusted the handle of the 

spoon with black powder, 

focused the little camera and 
made a negative. 


WILLIAM C. McNULTY 


with a tray containing the lady’s breakfast 


service. 

from wit 
corridor 
the tray 
it into h 


“How 


The door was promptly close 
hin. B. Herbert stepped into the 
and with a nod and a smile took 
from the stewardess and carrie: 
is own stateroom. 
long will you 


need them? 


whispered the stewardess. 


“An h 


our, perhaps. Don’t worry. Yo 


got your orders from the chief stewar 


didn’t you?’ 
Yes sir.” 


“Just 


keep your mouth tight.” 


“Yes sir.” 
B. Herbert placed the tray on a chair 


and clos 
on a pai 
a spoon 


an enlarging glass. 


it 


ed and locked his door. Drawin: 
r of thin silk gloves, he picked up 
by the edges and placed it under 
His inspection of 
seemed satisfying, for he light 


dusted the handle of the spoon with 


certain. 


up on prints. 


—B. H.” 


the black powder, focused the 
little camera on it and made a 
negative. He went through 
the same process with the 
handles of the knife and fork 
and with the edges of the 
breakfast dishes, careful 
filing away the photograph 
plates in a rack fitted in the 
leather case. 
To finish this work 
required an hour 
—at the end of which 
time the stewardess 
tapped at his door 
was admitted and al- 
lowed to take away the 
tray. Herbert tipped 
her generously, packed 
up his tools and went 


to the wireless room, 


where, in code, he sent 
this message 
chief of the Secret 
Service Department i 
New York: 

“Wallace: 


1 


to the 


“Unable to get a look at her 


eyes, but have finger-prints. 
she is Mary Two-Sides but n 


Have shadows at pier while I che 


Nothing crooked on voyag' 


Think 


As he was leaving the wireless room, he ran 
he deep collar of a plaid sport-coat 


plump into his quarry. T 


was pulled about her ears and cheeks. 
but wore large tinted glasses. 
She saw him at once, moreover, and a quick movement o! 


She was not veiled, 


yf 
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Mary Two-Sides 


her head robbed him of the little chance he might have had of 
positively identifying her. The deep amber tint of the horn- 
rimmed glasses completely baffled his effort to secure a good look 
at her eyes. It took her but a moment to send this message: 


roman: 
Ship docks eleven tomorrow. 
Will need your car. 
ELLA. 


A half-hour later B. Herbert 
howed the first officer his 
redentials as a United States 
lreasury Department agent 
nd secured a copy of Mrs. 
\lanning’s wireless. “Um!” 
1e mused. “Froman! To have 
iim for a lawyer is to plead 
cuilty.” He re- 
ined to the 
vireless room 
and sent this 
message to his 
chief: 


Watch Fro- 
man. His car 
1eets her at 
pier. B. B. 


Mrs. Mann- 
ing had no 
trouble with 
the customs in- 
spectors; her 
baggage, a 
steamer trunk only, was 
quickly passed, The 
noon sun was flooding 
New York with the 
silver of spring when 
she crossed the gangplank and was 
met on the pier by a short, dark, 
paunchy man with a little bristly 
black mustache and large inert 
hands.. The criminal ‘courts of 
New York had seen much of 
him as counsel for the defense in 
celebrated cases. His chauffeur 
put Mrs. Manning’s trunk in the 
tonneau of his big car, and they were 
soon on their way downtown from 
Twenty-third Street, a machine with 
two shadows following. 

B. Herbert gathered his belongings 
about him, piled them into a taxi, after 
assuring himself that Mrs. Manning and 
her lawyer were well covered, and proceeded to the office of 
his chief. 

The latter, a heavily built, smiling, round-faced man, extended 
a hand across his flat-top desk. 

“Hello, Barney. Have a pleasant trip?’ 

“Very pleasant, Chief. I have the prints with me.” 

The pressing of a button brought the finger-print expert, who 
hurried out to the dark-room with the plates. On the chief’s 
desk lay a photograph of the imprint of the index finger of a 
woman’s right hand. It had been taken from one of a number 
of newly made twenty-dollar gold certificates found in a raid on 
a counterfeiting plant in Chrystie Street five years before. 

“And you couldn’t get a look at her eyes, eh?” asked Wallace. 

“She kept them covered, Chief. I could have forced it, of 
course, but I knew we could make her uncover, eventually, and I 
was afraid we might lose the chance of getting that plate. Has 
any more of that money showed up since I was across?” 

“Not a bill. But there may be a lot of it on the other side. 
You know how they are hanging on to American gold certificates 
in Europe.” 

The expert returned with the negatives of the prints, and the 
three compared them closely with the print on Wallace’s desk. 

“Huh!” came in a grunt of disappointment from the chief. 

“They’re all from the left hand,” declared the expert. 


, 
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“There’s been a leak,” snapped Herbert. “She must have found 
out that we had her right index print.” 

“And used a glove on the right hand all the time!” Wallace 
rubbed his own fat hands together thoughtfully. “Yes, there was 
a leak. And I think I know how she got that information. We 
have been watching her old mother all this time, and about a 
year ago we found that she was cronying with one of the women 
cleaners of this building. The woman must have overheard some- 
thing about Mary’s finger-print from one of the night staff, passed 
it on to Ma, and of course Ma passed it on to her daughter.” 

“The mother covered?” asked Herbert 

“Sure. Mary was always devoted to the old woman and has 


Mrs. Manning 
stared straight at the 
two secret - service 
men, but it was 
evident that she was 
suffering under the 
ordeal. 


WAC MENGES 


managed to get money to her right along. I expected her to pay 
her a visit sometime. If this woman is Mary Two-Sides, this one 
finger-print will send her to Atlanta. We'll go over to Froman’s 
and talk with her. If the skirt there has one gray eye and one 
blue eye, I'll gamble that her right index finger will match our 
print.” 


ROMAN was expecting his callers. Dictographs were 

in place behind pictures of Andrew Jackson and George 
Washington, so that if any intimidating was attempted, he might 
coax it along for the benefit of his client. Mrs. Manning waited 
in a small consultation-room back of his private office. 

“This is my assistant, Bernard Herbert,” Wallace informed him. 

“The gentleman who came over with my client?” asked Froman . 
with a smile. “I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Herbert.” 

“We thought we would call and try to ascertain whether the 
lady engaging you as counsel is Madge Littlefield, alias Mary 
Two-Sides, with the more recent alias, Ella Manning,” began 
Wallace pleasantly. 

“Rather free with aliases, I should say,’ 
lawyer. 

A trace of a frown passed over the jovial face of the chief. “If 
your client is not the woman we are after, then the aliases do not 
apply and no harm is done her,” he replied. 


, 


mildly protested the 
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My client is a respectable married 
woman whose home is in Paris. She 
served her country during the Great War, 
met and loved an English engineer named 
Manning, who is now engaged in recon- 
struction work in France, and is his wife. 
I would advise you to be cautious.” 


ALLACE drew his finger-print photo- 

graph from his pocket. ‘We are 
wasting a lot of your valuable time, Mr. 
Froman,” he said. “This will end the 
matter. If you will have your client enter 
this room and give us an impression’ of 
her right index finger, the incident will 
be closed.” 

A faint smile played about the heavy 
the lawyer, and his eyelids 
dropped. “Is that all you have?” he 
asked. “Have you no photograph of the 
lady, no measurements from the Rogues’ 
Gallery?” 

“None. 


lips of 


Until now she has been the 
human eel. She has been variously de- 
scribed as a blond with gtay eyes and 
then again as a brunette with blue eyes. 
Of course it was simple enough for her 
to change the color of her hair, but so 
far as we know, neither the medical nor 
the counterfeiting profession has discov- 
ered a way to charge the color of the 
human eye. It was through an old friend 
of Mary’s that we learned nature had 
provided her with an excellent aid in 
dodging us. She has one blue eye and 
one gray eye, and that is how she came 
to be known as Mary Two-Sides. And 
with the finger-print in addition, we will 
have her dead to rights.” 

“With what is this Mary Two-Sides 
charged?” 

“Counterfeiting.” 

“May I ask how you secured this finger- 
print?” 

“From a ‘queer’ twenty-dollar certifi- 
cate found in a house on Chrystie Street. 
We not only want her, but also the plate 
from which the money was printed. It 
is a perfect plate. Only the faulty texture 
of the paper used made it possible to 
detect the forgery.” 

“If I could find this Mary Two-Sides 
for you and convince you that for the 
past five years she has led an honest and 
indeed a noble life, and that this plate 
has never been used in all that time— 
if I could prove to you that it has been 
locked in a safe-deposit box in a bank in 
New York right along and is there now, 
and have her return it to you, would you 
give her a chance to continue on the right 
path?” 

“Your client obviously is our Mary,’ 
laughed Wallace. “I’m sorry. It is for 
a Federal judge to say whether the gray- 
eyed, blue-eyed dame is to have another 
chance.” He rose from his chair and 
pointed to the door behind the lawyer. 
“She is in that room. Call her. We've 
palavered long enough.” 

Froman rose from his chair, opened 
the door and bade his client enter the 
room. She had removed her wraps, veil 
and hat, and in the brilliant sunshine 
flooding Froman’s office she showed, above 
a pleasing countenance, a mass of brown 
hair excellently coiffed. Wallace and 
Herbert advanced toward her, puzzle- 
ment showing in their faces. The wom- 
an had two blue eyes, 

Mrs. Manning stared straight at the 


’ 


-you two leave my office. 


two secret service men, but it was evident 
that she was suffering under the ordeal. 

“Will you kindly take a seat?” asked 
Wallace, turning a chair so that it faced 
the sunny window. 

“Still not satisfied?” asked Froman. 

“Just a moment.” Wallace had not 
taken his eyes from the woman's coun- 
tenance. Herbert studied her in profile. 

Could it be possible, thought the chief, 
that nature had itself remedied the defect 
that had once marked Madge Littlefield? 
His keen eyes missed nothing. Down at 
the roots of her soft brown hair there 
were still faint traces of peroxide. 

“Tt is inhuman to give this lady a third 
degree,” protested Froman as she sat 
staring back at the big secret-service chief. 
“I must ask you gentlemen to desist.” 


HE spell seemed broken, for Mrs. 

Manning turned to her lawyer. It 
was a peculiar turn, not the slow, slightly 
upward head movement of entirely normal 
people when their attention is attracted 
from a new angle, but, rather, a sharp, 
birdlike twist. 

Wallace whispered to Herbert. Madge 
Littlefield’s right eye was blue and the 
left gray. Herbert was sure of that. The 
chief turned suddenly and thrust his 
finger toward Mrs. Manning’s left eye. 
She did not blink. “It’s glass. I thought 
so from the way you moved your head. 
That’s the answer,” he snapped. Froman’s 
client crumpled up like a flower under 
a blast of heat. 

“She’s Mary Two-Sides,” said Herbert. 

“We shall be dead positive about it,” 
added Wallace, fishing from a pocket a 
little tube of printer’s ink. “Kindly re- 
move the glove from your right hand, 
Mary. Don’t make it any harder than 
necessary, and if you give up that plate, 
we'll try and get the judge to be light 
with you.” He squeezed out a bit of the 
ink on a sheet of paper. “Just. press 
your right index finger in that ink and 
give me an impression on this sheet.” 

Bitterly sobbing, the woman did as 
directed, but the print of the finger was 
a smooth mass of black. Wallace turned 
her hand upward and examined the finger. 
It was seared smooth, as if it had been 
burned in a flame. 

“Now,” cried Froman, “I demand that 
You've had 
every chance you could ask. You have 
nothing on her.” 

“How did that happen?” Wallace stared 
at the burned finger. “Did you do that 
on purpose, Mary?” The woman did 
not answer, and despite protests from the 
lawyer, Wallace continued: “I haven't 
got a thing on you, but I don’t believe 
that you stuck your finger into a fire 
just to be shed of us. And, by—I can’t 
believe that you’d pick out one of your 
own eyes. 

“Do you give me your word that you'll 
p:geonhole this case?” asked the lawyer. 

“Sure,” Wallace replied. ‘“The only 
evidence I had against her is gone.” 

“And if we admit that she was once 
just a plain New York shop-girl who was 
tempted by a chance to get enough to 
eat and some pretty things to wear, will 
you give her the opportunity to go on 
living straight?” 

“We're off the case,” Wallace assured 
him. “Now, Mary, tell me—” The 
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woman looked from him to the lawyer, 
then back at Wallace again. 

“I met my husband in France, soon 
after the Armistice,” she began. “I was 
in the Red Cross. I was afraid he would 
find out about me, and I wouldn’t marry 
him. He only wanted me to marry him, 
you see—nothing but that. He was that 
kind. His people are good people in 
England—Sussex.” She paused and 
stared out of the window high above the 
peaks of the city, beyond the plumes of 
white vapor bending above the roofs 
stretching to the harbor where danced 
the silver heels of spring. “I loved him 
so. I loved him so!” There came a 
sob into her voice. The three men sat in 
silence. “But I was afraid of you all the 
time. There might be babies, and you 
would come and take me away from them. 
I knew about the finger-print you had, so 
I put the finger into the fire one night.” 

“My God!” whispered Wallace. 

“Because I loved him so,” she mur- 
mured. “I knew I couldn’t keep on say- 
ing no much longer. He brought his 
mother and sisters to Paris to see me 
and I—I loved them too. I couldn’ 
help it. And he knew I was going to give 
in. He even built a little home for us 
with a garden about’ it—and the river 
near by. I couldn’t stop him. I couldn't 
stop him.” Her head went down to her 
hands, and she sobbed, the three men 
sitting silently and motionless—listening 

“If I could only get my eyes fixed 
right.”” Again she gazed out of the win- 
dow, composing herself with an effort. 
“I had been given some eye-drops to 
cure a slight granulation of the lids, and 
every time I used them I would think 
about the woman you call Mary Two- 
Sides and how God had marked me 
even at birth so that you’d get me— 
surely—some day. I wanted so much to 
be able to come and go like other women, 
and my mother was getting old and feeble 
over here. One night I made a mistake 
in the bottles, and a drop of acid—” 


ALLACE sprang to his feet with a 

gasp and then sank back in his 
chair. The little woman sat patiently, 
her hands clasped in her lap, the sun 
lingering in her soft brown hair, the flush 
coming back into her cheeks. The lines 
in her face seemed to soften. 

“Could I send a cable to my husband?” 
she asked simply. “He will be worried 
if he doesn’t hear from me.” 

Simply and as if it were a matter of 
course, Wallace thereupon tore up his 
record of the lost finger-print. ‘Yes,” he 
replied. “And tell him you will bring 
your mother back with you.” 

The color in the woman’s cheeks deep- 
ened. 

“T must take the next ship back,” she 
said. “I must be getting ready for the 
coming of—of—” 

B. Herbert was already at the door. 
Wallace joined him and paused at the 
threshold awkwardly. He groped in vain 
for a parting word. “I’lI—I’ll—burn that 
twenty-dollar certificate,” he stammered 
finally. 

“But you've forgotten about the plate,’ 
reminded Froman. “By the way, here’s 
the key to a box in the Eagle National 
Bank. Means nothing to me, but you 
might have a look at the contents.” 


, 
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| practice the art of good cooking, 
m known all over the land; 
Aad if for good soup you are loo king, 
Why, here's the world’s best at my hand. 














Talk about soup! 


That piping hot plate of delicious soup you enjoy 
so much—do you realize how big a part it plays in 
keeping you physically fit? 

ood soup supplies vital food elements, stimulates 
appetite, promotes digestion—performs a work that 
no other one food can do. 

The tremendous sale of Campbell’s Soups today 
proves how well the American housewife appreciates 
these facts. 

Formerly soup was only an occasional dish or 
enjoyed by the few. Now serving Campbell’s Soup 
regularly every day is almost a universal custom. 

Campbell's Soups are so tempting in quality, so 
convenient (already cooked), so economical, that 
people no longer bother to make a soup at home. 

Have a Campbell's Soup every day. Begin 
today with the delightful, invigorating Tomato Soup. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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Women, he ventured to suggest, had al- 
ways the same habits. They did not trust 
their memories for anything that required 
an accuracy of numbers. The Marquise 
would have somewhere this memorandum 
written down. He suggested that Forneau 
make a search of her writing-table 

“To their surprise they found the lock 
to the drawers of this table broken, and 
among some papers hastily turned over, 
at the back of one of these drawers, a 
small book with a red leather cover. On 
the last page, in pencil, was precisely the 
same memorandum which the Marquis 
had picked up on the slip of paper under 
the door—‘the combination to the safe 
of the Marquise de Chantelle,’ and fol- 
lowing, the four columns of four figures. 
It was now clear that the robbery had 
been committed as the Marquis had sug- 
fested—by some one in the building who 
had the leisure to watch and who was 
familiar with the habits of the tenants. It 
was not certain, of course, that this person 
would know that the necklace -was in the 
safe, but he would be convinced that the 
safe held s6m@ objects of value. 

“The problem which now presented it- 
self was to discover what employee in the 
building could have written this memo- 
randum. Forneau and the Marquis had 
before them the handwriting. With the 
histories and associates of the valet, the 
concierge and the older employees they 
were familiar, and were convinced that 
it was not one of these persons; but there 
were other employees in this apartment, 
and the problem was how to obtain speci- 
mens of their handwriting without incur- 
ring suspicion. In his perplexity Forneau 
asked the opinion of the Marquis de 
Chantelle. 

The Marquis suggested the following 
c'ever device: The Service de la 
Sadreté should send an agent to the build- 
ing pretending to be an official of the 
government concerned with certain men- 
tal tests required, in order to register 
citizens for the electorate. Among other 
tests, he should require them to write 
the name of the president of France 
and that of the premier at the close of 
the war This would include the 
names of Millerand and Clemenceau, 
and by this means they could obtain 
the M of the word Marquis and the 
C of the word Chantelle, which had been 
written by the unknown thief upon the 
memorandum which contained the com- 
bination of the safe.” 


IE Prefect of Police stopped. The 
attention of the Marquis de Chan- 
telle seemed to have passed from the 
narrative to a contemplation of the opera. 
Mme. Zirtenzoff was at the point of her 
greatest scene. Her voice filled the im- 
mense house like a silver bell, like in- 
numerable silver bells—a quality of the 
human voice that no other diva had ever 
brought to Paris. Her youth, her alluring 


beauty, added to the enchantment. 
Monsieur le Marquis de Chantelle was 
looking at her, one hand fingering his 
mustache, the other turning the monocle 
at the end of the silk cord. 


The Prefect 
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THE MOTTLED BUTTERFLY 





of Police did not interrupt the absorption, 
but he continued to speak. 

“And as it happened,” he said, “it was 
the ingenuity of this device suggested 
by the Marquis de Chantelle that en- 
abled Forneau to locate the one who had 
committed the robbery. He found an 
employee lately taken on by the concierge 
because he offered to assist in cleaning the 
building at a lower cost. The agent from 
the Service de la Sireté came to this per- 
son in the course of his interview with the 
employees of the building. 

“*Monsieur,’ he said, ‘I am compelled 
to ask you to submit to some mental tests, 
but I will make them brief. Tell me the 
form of government under which we live 
and write down for me the name of the 
president of France and that of the 
premier who conducted the peace terms 
in the Great War, and I will give you no 
further annoyance.’ 

“The man replied that France was a 
republic and wrote the name of Alexandre 
Millerand. But when he came to write 
the C in Clemenceau, he hesitated. The 
agent seized him at once, snapped a pair 
of handcuffs on him and confronted him 
with Forneau. He was shown the slip of 
paper which the Marquis had picked up 
in his apartment. He was told the details 
of the crime as he had carried it out, and 
in his confusion, he confessed.” 

The Prefect of Police continued to 
speak, slowly, without a change of accent, 
as if to himself. 

“The Marquis was astonished when 
Forneau brought the confessed thief be- 
fore him; like the usual amateur, he could 
not realize that his methods had suc- 
ceeded; he could not believe that he had 
been so brilliantly correct in his deduc- 
tions. He was amazed. He sought to 
test now every item upon which he had 
depended, to present its weakness, its 
doubt; and when he found the results in- 
evitable, he washed his hands of the 
affair.” 

The Prefect introduced a comment 
without interrupting the monotony of his 
discourse. 

“Tt was the tender, the considerate 
heart. The solution of a criminal mys- 
tery is a problem, but the criminal is a 
man to suffer!” 

He went on: 

“Monsieur the Marquis will remember 
the Apache’s confession: he had obtained 
a position in the building and had watched 
the Marquis’ apartment. As it happened, 
the night of the robbery was not the first 
time that the Marquis had left the door 
unclosed; a week before, he had left it 
unclosed in the afternoon. It was then that 
this man had gone in,—taking with him a 
slip of paper from the basement,—broke 
open the Marquise’s desk and searched 
for the combination, which he finally 
found and wrote down. The search had 
required a very long time, and he had not 
time on this day to open the safe. He 
had taken the paper with him and waited 
until this night on which the Marquis had 
again gone out, leaving the door un- 
latched. Then he had opened the safe 
and removed the necklace. He thought 
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that in putting the necklace into his 
pocket he must have pulled the slip of 
paper out, and by this means it had fallen 
to the floor where the Marquis had picked 
it up. 

“The man made no defense and waived 
all legal procedure. He confessed and has 
been sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment. But he refused to say what he had 


done with the necklace.” 
M JONQUELLE closed his narrative 
¢ For some moments he had been 
speaking in a casual voice as to a person 
who did not listen; and in fact, the Mar 
quis de Chantelle had ceased to listen. H¢ 
was entirely occupied with Mme. Zirten 
zoff, with her divine voice in the fairy 
land of the magnificent stage setting. 

There was a moment of suspense. 

She was about to dance before Herod 
her body proportioned like a dryad’s 
supple in the nearly naked costume of th 
East, commanding the exclusive attentior 
of the whole of Paris packed in the opera- 
house. 

The Marquis de Chantelle, oblivious of 
M. Jonquelle, was awaiting the presenta 
tion of his bouquet of Oriental orchid 
They should arrive at this moment. 

He watched to see what sign Mme. Zir- 
tenzoff would give him before she swayed 
into the divine dance that had entranced 
Herod. 

M. Jonquelle, watching the Marqui 
took a box of cigarettes out of his pocket 
and slipped his thumb-nail around t! 
stamp, but he did not open the box. He 
spoke suddenly to the Marquis de Cha 
telle; his voice was sharp, clear, and its 
tones arrested the man’s attention. 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” he said, “Mm 
Zirtenzoff will not be pleased with her 
bouquet of orchids.” 

The Marquis turned suddenly on hir 
his eyes were now contracted with an in 
tense expression. 

“You know, monsieur, that I have sent 
a bouquet of orchids to Mme. Zirten- 
zoff?” 

“Surely, monsieur,” replied the Prefect 
of Police. “I passed the boy departing 
with them when I entered. They were 
very lovely, superb, exquisite, the Mottled 
Butterfly! How aptly adapted is that 
flower to Monsieur le Marquis!” 

The Marquis continued to regard him 

“And why, monsieur, do you compare 
me with this variety of orchid?” 

“Tf you will tell me, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis,” replied the Prefect of Police, “why 
Jean Lequex refused to say where the 
necklace was that he had stolen, I will 
answer your question.” 

The hauteur in the Marquis’ voice was 
now distinctly audible. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “it was you who 
promised to tell me that.” 

“And I shall tell you,” replied Jon- 
quelle. “Jean Lequex refused to say 
where the necklace was for the very good 
reason that he did not know where it 
was.” 

M. Jonquelle looked the Marquis stead- 
ily in the face. 

“The agent of the Sfreté neglected to 
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**She had longed to be successful 
gay, triamphamt” . 6 2s is 


A™ you having the good times other 
girls have? Or when you come 
home from the party where you longed 
to be successful, gay, triumphant—do 
you suffer from a feeling of disappoint- 
ment—defeat? 


Many a girl is made awkward and 
self-conscious merely through the knowl- 
edge that she has an unattractive com- 
plexion—that her skin is spoiled by 
blackheads or ugly little blemishes—is 
dull and colorless, or coarse in texture. 


Yet with the right care you can 
change any of these conditions. Asa 
matter of fact, your skin changes in 
spite of you—each day old skin dies and 
new takes its place. By using the right 
treatment you can give this new skin 
the clear smoothness and lovely fresh 
color you have always longed for. 


What is the matter with your 
skin? 
Perhaps your skin is spoiled by that 
most distressing trouble—the continual 
breaking out of ugly little blemishes. 


To free your skin from blemishes, 
begin, tonight, to use this treatment: 


Just before you go to bed, wash in the 
usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water, finishing witha 
dash of cold water. Then dip the tips 
of your fingers in warm water and rub 
them on the cake of Woodbury’s until 
they are covered with a heavy cream- 
like lather. Cover each blemish with 
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When failure 


hurts the most 


a thick coat of this and leave it on for 
ten minutes. ‘Then rinse very care- 
fully, first with clear hot water, then 
with cold. 


Supplement this treatment with the 
regular use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
in your daily toilet. This will help to 
keep the new skin that is constantly form- 
ing free from blemishes, 


How you can tell that your skin 
is responding 

The very first time you use this treat- 
ment it will leave your skin with a 
slightly drawn, tight feeling. Do not 
regard this as a disadvantage—it is an 
indication that the treatment is doing 
you good, for it means that your skin is 
responding in the right way to a more 
thorough and stimulating kind of cleans- 
ing. After one or two treatments this 
drawn feeling will disappear, and your 
skin will gain a new clearness and 
loveliness. 

Special treatments for each one of the 
commoner skin troubles—for an oily 
skin, conspicuous nose pores, black- 
heads, etc., are given in the famous 
booklet of treatments that is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drugstore or toilet goods counter— 
begin tonight the treatment your skin 
needs. 
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A 26-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
for a month or six weeks of any treat- 
ment and for general cleansing use. The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, New 
York and Perth, Ontario. 


**Your treatment for one week’’ 
Send 25 cents for a dainty miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing the treatment booklet, ‘‘A 
Skin You Love to Touch;"’ a trial size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap; and 
samples of the new Woodbury Facial 
Cream, Woodbury's Cold Cream, and 
Facial Powder. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co , 1708 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, 
address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1708 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Ontario. 
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| “Come and Get ih” 


On an outing nothing goes so well with 
breakfast, luncheon or dinner as 


BAKER’ 
COCOA 


It is very nutritious, has a ‘delicious flavor 
and a delightful aroma that appeals mightily 
to the healthy appetites engendered by the 
open spaces, fresh air and exer- 
cise. It satisfies and sustains. 
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Be sure that you get the genuine 
with the trade-mark on the package. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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mention to monsieur an item or two of 
their discoveries: the writing on the slip 
of paper had been made with the left 
hand; and the concierge, as it happened, 
seeing the Marquis Chantelle go out leav- 
ing his door ajar, closed it. 

“Ah, monsieur, we have been engaged 
in a bit of comedy. Pardon us if we 
have deceived you..... It was I who 
conducted the investigation of your affair 
disguised as Forneau; and it was the agent 
Forneau disguised as Jean Lequex who 
confessed to your robbery and took a 
mock sentence of imprisonment under an 
arrangement with the court.... . We 
did not find, then, the thief who opened 
the safe to your apartment.” 

The Marquis regarded the Prefect of 
Police with an amazed expression, his lips 
parted, his eyes wide. 

“Then, monsieur,” he stammered, “you 
have discovered neither the thief nor th 


necklace.” 


“Ah, yes,” replied M. Jonquelle in 
the modulated voice of one who bids an- 
other adieu. “We have discovered both 

He took a mass of jewels out of hi 
waistcoat pocket and handed them to th 
Marquis. 

“I found these in the bouquet of 
orchids which you-were sending to Mme 
Zirtenzoff. May I trouble you to pre- 
sent them to Madame la Marquise whe 
she shall return from America tomor 
row?” 


‘THE COUNTER. 
ATTACK 


(Continued from page 87) 
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were a brute, and a beast, and it wa 

shameful that my doctor should not come 
near me for a whole day. So I said that 
nobody came near me except her; that 
I was afraid I was rather a queer chap 
and not popular. She said: ‘Nonsens: 

but I stuck to it, and pointed out that I 
had no friends, and that nobody had been 
to see me at all, and that she was wasting 
hér time on me—she, so young and 
beautiful. We had’ a pathetic moment 
when I told her that I had harbored hard 
thoughts of her when she deserted me 
for Saxby, but that now I understood 
and that it was only too natural that she 
should prefer a dashing man about town, 
popular in his clubs, gloated over at every) 


| dance, the pride of tennis tournaments 
| and garden parties. What was the use 


of a man like me? All I could do was 
to wish her well.” 
“And did she like your surrendering 


her like that?” 


“No, she seemed rather annoyed. She 
said I was full of egotistic fancies, and 
that I must be taken out of myself. She 
announced that she would bring Mr 
Saxby in next day to amuse me.” 

“Excellent. I confess I didn’t expect 
her to volunteer this. You'll remember 


that I told you to lead her into it.” 





“W ELL. I didn’t have to. He came 
He was in one of those suits that 
a man like me can’t ever seem to get 
He was shaved close as a billiard ball, 
and his hair shone, and he came in with a 
shout of ‘Here we are again, which made 
me curl up on my couch. He didn’t stay 
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LisTEN—“Don’t jam us full of those harsh, bitey tobaccos 





and then expect us to give you a square deal. We can’t do 
it. The tobacco’s got to be right. se 


“GIVE us a chance; fill us with mellow VELveT—that sun- 
ripened KentTucky Bur.ey. Nary a bite and no harsh- 
ness there. Just couldn’t be. It was aged in wooden hogs- 
heads for two years. And believe us, you can’t beat that way 
to mellow tobacco and make it just right for a pipe. se 


“Take it from a pair of ole timers—fill your pipe with 
VeLveT and you'll know what real pipe smokin’ means.” 
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| A 3,000 - year-old 
pleasure for you 
to enjoy 


THROUGHOUT centuries of time, 
the custom of burning incense 
has flourished in many lands; 
for its use is one of the most 
delightful and subtle of known 
pleasures 

And the West, today, is begin- 
ning to know what the Eastern 
World has long known; that there 
is a refreshing restfulness in 
the fragrance of burning incense. 


| Vantine’s — the true 
Temple Incense 


Burn incense, but be sure ‘that 
| you get Vantine’s. It comes in 
five fragrances—the rich, orien- 
tal fulness of Sandalwood; the 
| flowery delicacyof Wistaria, Rose 
or Violet and the pungent odor 
of Pine. 


Try tonight, the fragrance which appeals 
the most to you. Or, if you will name 
it on the margin of the coupon, below, 
for 25c we will send it to you as your 


nrst 


VANTINE’S Temple Incense is 
sold at drug department 


acquaintance package. 


Stores, 


stores and gift shops in two forms— } 


and cone—in packages 
50 cents and 7§ cents. 


powder 


at 2 


25 cents, 


———™) 
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| Temple Incense 


SANDALWOOD—WISTARIA 





ROSE—PINE—VIOLET 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
66 Hunterspoint Avenue 
Long Island City, N.Y. 





I enclose 25c for the Introductory Package 
of Vantine’s Temple Incense. 
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| “What happened?” 






| very long. Lulu didn’t talk much. Saxby 
talked to me all the time about the fun 
he'd been having, about the parties, about 
the money he was making, about the talk 
there was of asking him to run for a 


political office. Do you know, Lulu 
looked quite sour. At last she said: ‘Oh, 
Reggie, do talk of something else. Tell 


Mr. Upton about the theaters, or some- 
| thing.’ He tried, but somehow the talk 
always drifted back to himself. And I 
looked weak. Then, suddenly, we had a 
quarrel. I know you told me to arrange 
one, but I really don’t know how it 
happened. We began by disagreeing 
about Sir Forbes Robertson, and in a 
moment we were telling each other that 
we knew nothing about it, that we had no 
taste, and that if that’s all we had to 
say we might as well shut up. He got 
red; I saw his veins swell, and at last he 
| said that if I weren’t a cripple he'd 
ie my head off. Then things got 
| confused. I remembered what you'd said, 
| and everything was going nicely, but I 
| was so mad that I jumped off the couch, 
shouting: ‘Try and do it now!’ I meant 
to thrash him.” 


“Lulu shrieked: ‘Reggie!’ and then: 
‘Kenneth!’ You know, it was difficult 
not to thrash him. It’s all very well my 
being a poet, to say nothing of a bank- 
clerk, but I can’t help being a good light- 
weight, and Saxby eats, and drinks, and 


| smokes too much, and he’s too fat. I 
| nearly knocked 


him out with the first 
punch. Then I remembered, and I let 
him hit me, not very hard, on the jaw, 
and collapsed. Oh, there was such a 
fuss! Lulu called him a devil, and a 
brute, and a coward for hitting an in- 
jured man, and told him to go and get 
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the water jug. As soon as he brought it 
she turned him out, saying she hated him. 
Then she knelt down by my side and 
poured water on me. As soon as it began 
to run down my back I came to.” 

“Yes?” 

“She held my hands, and told me that 
I was a poor brave darling, and that I 
might be weak and ill, but I had the spirit 
of a hero. Then I tried to weep, as you 
instructed, but I couldn’t quite do it. 
I just sighed very heavily and drew her 
head down. She let me kiss her. I 
thought she’d escaped from my arms like 
the will-o’-the-wisp from the belated 
traveler, but she stayed, and now we're 
going to be married. Mr. Smith, I know 
it’s happened, but I’m hanged if I know 
how.” 


ITH a smile, Mr. Smith brought 

out from his private drawer the 
envelope sealed with Upton’s ring, and 
said: “Read.” 

Upton read aloud: 

“The error that many young men make 
in courtship is to rely upon their ad- 
vantages and not upon their handicaps. 
They do all they can to impress, when 
what they should do is to gain sympathy 
They attempt to impose their strength 
when they should inveigle a woman by 
the appeal of their weakness. It may 
seem unfair to play upon a woman’s emo- 
tions, but only a woman’s emotions can 
ever betray her intelligence. What does 
it matter what kind of treason one em- 
ploys? And one thing is well established 
that a lover, strong, rich, handsome, suc- 
cessful, will fail if his rival knows how 
to make himself, in the eyes of his be- 
loved, a poor thing—so easily converted 
into a poor dear thing.” 





CONFLICT 


(Continued from page 69) 





L 


his financial future on the success of kis 
drive. 

Now John Remalie, old woodsman, 
crafty general of many forest battles, was 
planning a new campaign. He was re- 
solved that, come what might, Jevons’ 
logs should never reach the village. Rem- 
alie was ready. Whatever acts would 
bring about Jevons’ failure, Remalie was 
prepared to father. Neither God nor man 
should interpose obstacles to his purpose. 
Treachery, violence, ruthlessness would 
be his weapons, and he was ready to use 
them without qualm or compunction. It 
was to be the battle of his life, and he 
would fight it with every resource at his 
command. 

He was expecting his walking-boss now, 
and through the devious channels of his 
brain were circulating the words in which 
he would convey his orders—words which 
would convey his meaning to Sloane, but 
which should be innocent in themselves. 
Remalie shrank from bald statement. He 
would be circuitous, unctuous, hypocrit- 
ical—to deceive himself. 


LOANE entered. He had not wanted 
to come, nor to face Remalie, be- 
cause he was the proprietor of a secret 
of value to his employer, and had not yet 
determined how to use it. He did not 


know how much Remalie knew of Dorcas, 
nor what Remalie supposed had become 
of her. Night after night the man had 
lain awake scheming in his clumsy way 
how the matter might be made to pay the 
highest interest-rate. The greatest re- 
turn he could imagine was the girl her- 
self, with her fortune. That was his aim 
and ambition, just as Remalie’s aim and 
ambition was an overlordship of the 
timber of the State. Sloane stood just 
inside the door, hesitant. 

“Well, Sloane?” said Remalie in his 
oiliest voice. 

“Mornin’,” said Sloane, 

“I trust all is going well in the woods 
No illness in the camps? The men are 
contented and well cared for?” 

“Huh! Be more contented if you'd 
loosen up on the grub.” 

“Always material, Sloane, always 
material! I sent for you because I have 
had disturbing news. You are familiar 
with the Sugar Loaf tract. I’m afraid 
we have lost it, Sloane. This man 
Jevons,”—for an instant the mask of be 
nignity dropped from Remalie’s face an 
showed the actual man, malignant, act 
ated by hatred, and motivated by cun- 
ning,—‘‘this man Jevons has secured : 
option on the property. 

“Got in ahead of you, eh?” 


} 
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MADE WITH A GRAFLEX CAMERA, KODAK ANASTIGMAT /. 4.5 LENS 


GRAFLEX 


It is not merely in the doing of sensational things in speed photography that the 
Graflex excels. Its efficiency qualifies it for the snap-shot in the shade, for the taking of 
the most delightful of all pictures—unposed pictures of the children. 


Graflex does the unusual things in photography and does them well, especially well 
if it has the added advantage of the Kodak Anastigmat # 4.5 as its lens equipment. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department RocuesTer, N.Y. 
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Try This Way 


See how your teeth look then 


Here is a new way of teeth cleaning— 
a modern, scientific way. Authorities ap- 
prove it. Leading dentists everywhere 


advise it. 


Ask for this ten-day test. Watch the 
results of it. See for yourself what it 
means to your teeth—what it means in 
your home. 


The film problem 


Film has been the great tooth problem. 
A viscous film clings to your teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. Old ways of brushing 
do not effectively combat it. So millions 
of teeth are dimmed and ruined by it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced to film. 


Combat it daily 


Dental science has now found ways to 
daily combat that film. Careful tests have 
amply proved them. They are now em- 
bodied, with other most important factors, 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 





10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 866, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 






























Millions of people now use this tooth 
paste, largely by dental advice. A 10-Day 
Tube is now sent free to everyone who asks. 


Its five effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two effec- 
tive ways. It highly polishes the teeth, so | 
film less easily adheres. 


It stimulates the salivary flow—Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to digest | 
starch deposits that cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


Modern authorities deem these effects | 
essential. Every use of Pepsodent brings 


them all. 


See the results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. | 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. Watch the other good effects. 


This test, we believe, will bring to your 
home a new era in teeth cleaning. And 
benefits had before. Mail 


coupon now. 


you never 


PAT. OFF. 


Pensodent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and 
now advised by leading dentists every- 
where. All druggists supply the large 
tubes. 
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“The race is not over, Sloane. Oh, by 
no means! He has the lead, but we must 
cut it down. He hasn’t taken up his 
option yet. It seems doubtful if he eve 
will. The young man has overstretched 
his credit, Sloane. If he should en- 
counter difficulties this spring—if, for in- 
stance, his drive should be hung, I fea: 
it would quite ruin him. It would sma 
him flat, Sloane, and that would be a re- 
grettable thing to happen to a young man 
just starting out in life.” 

“T could endure it,” said Sloane wit! 
heavy malice. 

“You’re unforgiving, Sloane. H 
thrashed you, I understand—and you 
can’t forget it.” 


HE walking-boss scowled at Rema 
and clenched his fists. 
“You mustn’t let personal spites int: 


| fere with your duty to me. The fact that 


he knocked you down—” 

“T haint likely to forgit it.” 

“If, as I said, the young man should he 
unable to get his logs to’ the mill, 
would be hurt many times worse than a 
thrashing could hurt him.” 

“What I want is to git my hands onto 
him. The’s times I kin feel my heel 
crunchin’ his face.” 

“Now, now! I have studied this 
Jevons, and he seems a determined and 
skillful young man. His crew is devoted 
to him, as I would like to see my crews 
devoted to me.” 

“They stick together like they belonged 
to the same lodge.. I’ve tried to hire ‘em 
away—and I’ve tried other things, but 
‘taint exactly healthy.” 

“He puzzles me. -Is it true he’s going 
to attempt to drive Taradiddle Brook 

“Yes, and it can’t be did.” 

“I’m not so sure, Sloane. Jevons is no 
fool. He knows what he’s up to, but for 
the life of me I can’t fathom his scheme.” 

“The’s jest one way to hang his drive,” 
said Sloane, “and that’s to hang /im. 
I’m gittin’ superstitious about that feller. 
The’s suthin’ about him—” 

“T have rather the same feeling, Sloane, 
that nothing will prevent his reachinz 
the mill with his logs but an untoward 
accident to himself! And it worries me, 
Sloane. There are so many opportunities 
for accident on a drive. Why, Sloane, if 
he should even be incapacitated for a few 
weeks, it would be fatal to his plans.’ 

“If anythin’ happens to him,” 
Sloane vindictively, “I hope it haint no 
matter of weeks. What I want to see 
happen to him is permanent.” 

“Er—are you quite satisfied with your 
employment? I like to see my men con- 
tented. Can you think of anything that 
would make your position more satis- 
factory to you?” 

Sloane peered at Remalie. Now 
understood. Remalie was offering him 


sald 


he 


| payment to remove Jevons from his way 


His small eyes grew smaller. He could 
think of something that would make his 
place in the world more pleasant, but he 
hesitated. Was this the time to make use 
of his secret? The moment seemed made 
to his order. He shuffled his feet uneasily. 


“Ves,” he blurted, “there’s suthin’ I 
want.” 

“What is it, Sloane?” 

“Fust let’s git together so’s we’re sure 
| our minds is meetin’, 


What you want is 
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for this here Jevons to have an accident, 
seems as though. Be I right or be I 
wrong?” 

“Sloane! Sloane! How can you think 
so unchristian a thought!” 

“T think it, all right. I know you, 
John; what you’re wantin’ is to hire me 
to roll a log over Jevons—without tellin’ 
me to do it. I cale’late I understand you 


all right. But this haint no time for 
guessin’. I’m to do a job. I got to 
understand what the job is, and what I’m 
to git.” 

Remalie stared down at his desk. 


“From a business point of view,” he said, 
“it would be very advantageous if 
Jevons should go away—and stay away.” 

“Now we're gittin’ somewheres. And 
if he does, what do I git?” 

“What,” said Remalie, “do you want?” 

“Suthin’ that wont cost you nothin’,” 
said Sloane. 

“Namely?” 

“That there niece of your’n, with the 
money her old man left her.” 

Remalie’s face was suddenly overspread 
with gray. He stole a glance at the black- 
lettered motto, and gnawed his under lip. 
“My niece? My niece?” he said in a flat, 
tense voice. 

“Her, and nothin’ else.” 





EMALIE gripped his courage with 

both hands and held it. “I—as I 
told vou, Sloane, the ungrateful girl has 
disappeared.” 

“And you haint no idea whereabouts 
she is?” 

“None.” 

“If you was to find out, what then?” 

“Why, Sloane, if I could find the way- 
ward girl, nothing would delight me more 
than to give her to some good, steady 
man in marriage—to some man who 
could subdue her willfulness, and direct 
her life.” 

“Figger I’d be sich a man?” 

“Without doubt, Sloane.” 

“Call it a bargain, then.” 

“Eh?” 

“Ts it a deal?” 

“T tell you, Sloane—”’ 

“That’s alf right. I calc’late to be able 
to furnish the girl—if you'll do your 
share. Do we make a trade?” 

“Furnish the girl?” Again Remalie 
was shaken. He got to his feet with un- 
sightly eagerness, with the eagerness of 
terror stretching out its hand for rescue. 


“What do you mean? What do you 
mean? Is she—she’s not—dead!” 

Sloane’s little eyes narrowed. So 
that was it! Remalie had fancied her 
dead—perhaps through another of his 
little accidents. 

“Do I git her?” 

“If I can—find her—she’s yours,” said 


Remalie in a voice of such eagerness as to 
make one wish to shut out the sight of 
the man who could speak in that tone. 
“Good! I kin tell you where to lay 
your hands onto her. You git her, and 
hang onto her. That’s your part. You're 
her guardeen. When my part’s done, you 


got to have her ready to take me. Kin 
you guarantee it?” 
“Ves. Yes! Where is she? Where 


can I find her? 
There’s ro mistake?’ 

“T’yve seen her and I’ve touched her,” 
said Sloane. 


Are you sure, Sloane? 


, 
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Remalie dropped into his chair. For 
the second time in his life he was re- 
prieved; for the second time the fires of 
hell receded from his feet! At the very 
moment when he was procuring another 
act which would bring him face to face 
with damnation! It was curious. The 
dual man which was John Remalie could 
thus function. The soul of him could 
escape from hell; while the controlling 
will of him could plunge it back again 
into the pit! 


“Where? Where is she? Where can 
I find her?” 
“She’s been livin’ out at Hannibal 


Ginger’s all this time—right under your 
nose. And this here Jevons has been 
a-goin’ to see her there.” 

Jevons and Dorcas! His son, the son 
he hated, and was about to obliterate! It 
seemed as if his hatred redoubled, became 
blacker and hotter. That son who had 
cared to live against his will, whose life 
was a constant threat! There was no be- 
nignity in John Remalie’s face now, no 
hypocrisy—only stark evil, malicious, de- 
termined evil. 

“We understand each other, Sloane,” he 
said through set teeth. “I'll get the girl 
—and she’s yours. Depend upon that. 
She’s yours—if you carry out your bar- 
gain. I'll lose no time.” 

“Mebby she wont come back to you. 
Mebby them Ginger brothers wont give 
her up.” 

“They'll give her up to the sheriff of 
the county,” said Remalie. “Now get 
back to your work.” 

Remalie was already slipping into his 
fur coat, so great was his haste to be 
about this matter. He walked with 
feverish haste to the house of Deputy 
Sheriff Caggs, and knocked at the door. 
Caggs responded, and Remalie stepped 
into the little parlor with its red carpet 
and black-walnut organ. 

“I’ve found my niece,” he said abrupt- 
ly, “and I want you to go with me to get 


her. Maybe we'll need help.” 
The deputy scratched his chin. “I 
dunno. Looks like mighty important 


business to me. MHaint fer me to say. 
Dassn’t act without orders. Better tele- 
phone the sheriff up to the county seat. 
Use my telephone.” 

Remalie did so with angry impatience. 
He did not request—he commanded, as 
one possessed of the right to command; 
and the sheriff obeyed, as any official in 
that county must obey John Remalie. 

“T’ll come down on the afternoon train 
and fetch three deputies along,” he said. 
“We'll git the girl fer you.” 

“You'd better,” said Remalie. 

Before noon the village knew Dorcas 
Remalie had been found—how she had 
been in hiding at Hannibal Ginger’s farm, 


and how John Remalie, with the law of 
the county at his back, was riding out 
that very afternoon, to reclaim her. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


RRIN LAKIN was not the last to 
hear the news. He listened, tipped 
back in his chair behind the hotel desk, 
and chewed placidly while he digested it. 
“Goin’ with the sheriff, hey?” he asked. 

“That’s what!” 

“Calc’late he’s got the law on his side 
Must give John a comfortable feelin’. 
Law’s a great institution, haint it? When 
you're on the right side of it! Uh-huh! 
I’m in favor of havin’ lots of law a-layin’ 
around loose for them to use that’s got 
use fer it. Contrariwise, it’s handy fer 
the. other side—them that likes to go 
ag’in’ the law. The more law the’ is, the 
easier ‘tis fer ’em to find a law to bust.” 

“S’pose Hannibal Ginger’ll give her 
up?” 

“Now you're askin’ a question. Now, 
the Ginger’, livin’ way off there, haint 
ever had much need for laws and sheriffs 
They've kind of had to shift fer them- 
selves. Wouldn't be a mite s’prised if 
they sort of figgered out the law was 
meddlin’ with their private business 
Mebby so, mebby not. Calc’late I'll go 
over to the library and git me a book to 
read out of.” 

He eased himself out of his chair and 
pulled on his overcoat. “If anybody 
comes in wantin’ anythin’,” he said to the 
assembled loafers, “tell ’em I haint got 
It. 

Letty Piggott was sitting alone 
among her books when Orrin entered 
The news had not reached her. 

“Remalie’s got wind of Dorkis,” said 
Orrin, “and he’s gallivantin’ off to git her 
back, along with the sheriff and a passe 
of deputies. Kind of looked to me like a 
time when a feller ought to take counsel! 
Uh-huh! So, knowing you had an interest 
into Fabius and Dorkis as well, I ambled 
over to git your jedgment of the matter 
Figgered to git conservative advice off oi 
you. 

The sharp eyes of the mouselik 
spinster snapped, and her lips straightened 
into a determined line. She stood up 
abruptly. 

“Does Fabius know?” 

“Taint likely.” 

“Then hitch,” said Letty. “I’m a-goin 
to drive out to give him warnin’.” 

Orrin grinned. “I come to you for 
conservative advice,” he said dryly 
“Seems like you left your conservative t: 
home on the commode. Forgit to put it 
on this mornin’?” 

“IT sent Dorcas to Fabius for him t 


she asked. 
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yarns tells how to 
wash. knitted things 


OUR out of every five women who knit use The Fleisher 
Yarns. Beautiful in color, uniform in size, weight and 
finish, these yarns are used for every type of garment that can 


be knitted of wool. 


Because knitted garments usually receive such hard and con- 
stant wear, they must be laundered frequently. Read this letter 
from the makers of The Fleisher Yarns. They tell you here 
the method of washing they have found to be safest and best. 


Send today for “How to Launder Fine Fabrics” 


Fourteen leading manufacturers of silks, woolens, cottons, 
blouses and frocks give their own tested recipes for washing 
fine fabrics in this comprehensive new laundering booklet. 
Expert and full washing directions for every kind of garment. 
Write for your copy today. Lever Bros. Co, Dept. R-8. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


How to keep knitted garments 
shapely and fluffy 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux even temperature, that of the or- 

into thick lather in half a bowlful  dinary room is the best. Heat in- 

of very hot water. Add cold water creases shrinkage. Do not dry 

until lukewarm. Dip garment up woolens out of doors except on 

and down, pressing suds repeatedly very mild days. Woolens should 

through soiled spots. Do not rub. never be dried in the sun. 

Rinse in three lukewarm waters. ; 

Squeeze water out—do not wring. Knitted garments should never be 
wrung or twisted. Squeezewater out. 


Colored Woolens. Have suds 


and rinsing waters barely luke- 
warm. Lux won’t cause any color 
to run that pure water alone won’t 
cause to run. 


Woolens should be dried in an 





Sweaters will not retain their 
shape if put in a bag and hung 
to dry. Pull and pat them into 
shape being-careful not to stretch 
them. Spread on an old towel 
to dry. 





THE FLEISHER YARNS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


Knitted garments can be washed as safely and as 
satisfactorily as cotton if the proper methods are 
used. The wrong methods will ruin them in the 
very first laundering. 

We are suggesting to women who buy our yarns 
to wash them in Lux. A harsh soap would shrink 
woolens. 

The Lux flakes are so thin that they dissolve 
quickly and completely. This means that there is 
no possibility of bits of solid soap sticking to the 
soft wool and yellowing it. 


Rubbing cake soap on wool, or rubbing wool to 
get the dirt out makes its scale-like fibres mat up 
and shrink. We recommend Lux particularly be- 
cause its thick lather eliminates rubbing of any sort. 
The dirt dissolves in the suds and leaves the gar- 
ment soft and unshrunken, 

Our wool is so pure and so well spun that it will 
remain soft and fluffy after repeated Jaunderings, 
provided the washing is done in this safe way. 


We are glad to say that we can trust yarns cf 
the most delicate color and weight to Lux with the 
assurance that the result of the washing will be 
entirely satisfactory to cur customers and to us. 

Very truly yours, 


Ss. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 








Won’t injure 
anything pure water 
alone won’t harm 
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take care of and protect,” said Letty 
sharply. “If he isn’t taken by surprise, 
he'll do it. He'll keep her there till I 
give the word.” 

“Kind of runnin’ counter to the law, 
haint you?” 

“When wicked men twist the law to 
their own purposes,” she said, “it’s time 
decent folks turned outlaw.” 

Orrin waggled his head admiringly 
“Doggoned,” he said, “if I wont be dog- 
goned! Letty, you got unsuspected 
depths of infamy hid inside of you. So 


you figger the Gingers ought to be 
warned?” 
“Ves, and if there isn’t a man with 


gumption to do it, why, I'll go myself.” 

“Calc'late it wont be necessary tor you 
to freeze no noses. Jest set back and be 
ca’m, and cuss the Gov’ment, and I'll find 
me a Paul Revere to ride and give the 
alarm like it says in that pome you recited 
to the church. G’by, Letty. Got to be 
movin’ spry.”’ 

So it was that a young man by the 
name of Jones set out quietly on horse- 
back for the Gingers’ place, and arrived at 
his destination an hour before the sheriff 
and his deputies were due in the village. 
He gave his warning, and being an impres- 
sionable youth, looked at Dorcas and 
volunteered to remain and to do battle in 
her behalf. 

“Much obleeged,” said Hannibal grave- 
ly, “but this here is a kind of a fam'ly 
affair, so to say. You skedaddle back 
where you come from, young feller, and 
hide in the hay. The Ginger brothers 
haint calc’latin’ to need no succor of a 
Tuesday afternoon.” 

“What shall I do? Must I run away 
again?” Dorcas asked. “Oh, I’m afraid. 
I'm afraid of my uncle and that woman.” 

“Now, don't you worry a mite,” said 
old Hannibal kindly. “The’ haint nothin’ 
to git into a stir over, not nothin’ a-tall. 
You jest sit quiet in the parlor like the’ 
was nothin’ goin’ on—and nothin’ wont go 


on. 

“But what will you do? The sheriff 
and all those men! They'll take me away 
from you.” 

“Don’t sound reasonable anybody 


should take anythin’ away from the Gin- 
ger brothers that the Ginger brothers 
aimed to keep,” said Hasdrubal softly. 

“But it’s the law. The sheriff! They 
—they’'ll have guns.” 

“Don’t you worry none about firearms 
nor nothin’. You jest git you a book and 
read it, and be cozy and comfortable.” 
Fabius peered out of the window. “Kind 
of a pleasant day fer it, haint it?” he said 
to his brothers 

“Bein’ the sheriff, and all that,” said 
Hannibal, “they'll come a-moggin’ right 
down the road, wearin’ badges onto their 
chests. Mebby folks has kind of forgot 
about the Ginger brothers these last 
twenty year or so. Nothin’ like givin’ 
‘em a healthy reminder.” 

“Better meet ‘em down the road a 
piece, so’s not to muss up the premises,” 
said Hasdrubal with some deliberation 


“Uh-huh!” said Hannibal “Dunno, 
Dorkis, but what you better git your 
things on and set kind of ready. Things 


don’t allus turn out like they git planned. 
So you set ready to scoot. If things goes 
crossways, you jest put out across country 
in the general direction of that young man 


of your’n—if wuss comes to the wuss, like 
I don’t figger it’s goin’ to.” 

Dorcas stood with hands clasped to- 
gether and face to match the snow out- 
side the windows. 

“T—I'll go with them,” she said. “You 

-you mustn’t fight against the law. I— 
I can’t have it. If one of you should be 
hurt or—killed—I couldn’t bear it. I'll 
go with them.” 

“You'll do,” said Fabius, “like you're 
told. I give a promise to look after ye 
and I aim to do it whether you like it or 
not. I give my word to Letty. Better be 
stirrin’, boys. They must ’a’ left town by 
this time.” 





O it came about that when John Rem- 

alie, backed by the sheriff and four 
deputies, reached a point a quarter of a 
mile from the Ginger house, they en- 
countered Fabius ambling along the road 
in aimless fashion with a rifle in the 
hollow of his arm. He paused and blinked 
up at the wagon and nodded. 

“Afternoon! Afternoon, 
folks—and John Remalie.” 

“Howdy, Mr. Ginger!” said the sheriff 
awkwardly. 

“Goin’ somewheres, or jest out ridin’?” 
said Fabius. 

“Well, to tell the truth, Mr. 
we was comin’ out to see you.” 

“Me? I swan to man! Ought to give 
a feller warnin’. Dunno’s we're prepared 
for comp’ny.” 


sheriff and 


Ginger, 


“We haint figgerin’ on stayin’. Come 
on business, so to speak.” 
“Your’n or mine?” asked Fabius. 


“Mr. Remalie’s,” said the sheriff. 

“Um! I done business once with John 
Remalie, and come to regret it. Don't 
think I want to do no more business with 
him. Takes quite a lot of men to do his 
business, don’t it?” 

“Mr. Ginger,” said the sheriff severely, 
“we might’s well out with it. You're har- 
borin’ a runaway. Mr. Remalie says 
you're givin’ shelter to a ward of his’n 
that up and left his roof without permis- 
sion, and we come to git her—her bein’ 
under age and him bein’ entitled to her 
custody.” 

“Sounds legal,” said Fabius. 

“Tt’s the law,” said the sheriff. 

“Don’t think much of it,” said Fabius. 
“Guess you don’t neither, or you wouldn't 
‘a’ fetched along an army.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” the 
sheriff demanded with growing irritation. 

“Wa-al, a law that needs so many 
fellers to shove it down folks’ throats, 
can’t be sich a rip-snortin’ good law.” 

“That haint neither here nor there. As 
sheriff of this county, I order you to turn 
around and deliver over that there girl 
to me.” 

“Um! . The’s goin’ to be a 
turnin’-around,” said Fabius, “but you 
haint named the party that’s goin’ to do 
it. Got any warrants or papers or any- 
thin’?” 

“Don’t need ’em in sich a case.” 

“Dunno’s you do. Dunno’s they’d be 
much good if you had ’em. Sheriff of the 
county, eh? Mebby so. You kin be 
sheriff of the county all you want to, 
Mister, jest so long’s you don’t aim to be 
sheriff of Fabius Ginger’s farm. We don’t 
need no sheriff. More special, we don’t 
need no private sheriff of John Remalie’s. 
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So, I guess you better turn your rig 
around and head back for town.” 

“Eh? Resistin’ an officer? You don’t 
aim to give up the girl?” 

“°Taint wuth discussin’,” said Fabius 
His eyes became grim and his face gran- 
ite. “The way to town lays behind you. 
P’int your hosses that way.” 

The sheriff made a sudden movement 
under the robes, but abandoned it abrupt- 
ly, for Fabius’ rifle moved easily to a 
position of readiness. He lifted his voice. 

“Hey, boys,” he called, “show your- 
selves.” 

“Here we be,” replied Hasdrubal and 
Hannibal, rearing their huge forms, one 
at either side of the posse. 

“Now,” said Fabius, “I calc’late no- 
body in that rig’s goin’ to cut up capers. 
Listen while I tell you how it’s goin’ to 
be. You fellers is goin’ peltin’ back to 
town, and the leetle gal stays with us. 
Uh-huh! And you hain’t a-comin’ back. 
The Ginger brothers is still the Ginger 
brothers, spite of a consid’able weight of 
Don’t come back.” He fixed his 
“You ought to 
It can’t be 


years. 
eyes on John Remalie. 
know us better’n this, John. 
did. Turn them hosses around. .... 
And here’s our last word that you kin 
ponder over. If news comes to us that 
you're makin’ any moves ag’in’ us or that 
leetle gal, we'll move fust. You know 
what that’s apt to mean, John. If you 
start ridin’ our way, we'll start ridin’ 
your’n, and we'll do it fust. And God 
help you, John Remalie, if the Ginger 
brothers come a-ridin’ into town to git 
you. Turn them hosses.” 

The sheriff, scowling, obeyed. Rem- 
alie uttered no word. Fabius remained 
grimly silent. The posse presented their 
backs and drove sullenly away. 

“And that’s that,” said Fabius to his 
brothers. 

They nodded. “Now, what we got to 
keep our eyes peeled fer is underhanded- 
ness,” said Hasdrubal. ‘Remalie haint 
got the backbone to ooze out into the 
open ag’in.” 

They tramped back to the house, where 
Dorcas awaited them, crouching in the 
parlor overcome by fear, not for herself, 
but for these sturdy friends who had 
arisen to protect her. They came in 
grinning, as at a bit of practical humor 

“Wa’n’t much to it,” said Fabius 
“They jest decided it wa’n’t their day 
for business.” 

“They've gone—and there wasn’t any 
trouble?” 

“Not a_ speck. 
cross. 

Dorcas covered her face with her hands. 

“I was so happy—so happy! And now 
I’m afraid. I—ch, something dreadful 
will come of it. I’m afraid for him. I 
feel it. He’s in danger. At night, alone 
in the woods—when he comes to see me.” 

“That young feller Jevons kin look 
after himself,” said Fabius. 

“I was too happy,” Dorcas moaned 
“Tt couldn’t last. It was too good to be 
true. 


Nobody even spoke 


One of the most dramatic climaxes 

in modern fiction occurs in the next 

installment of this fascinating novel 

by the author of ‘‘The High Flyers’’ 

and ‘“‘A Daughter of Discontent.’’ 

Watch for it in the next, the Sep- 
tember, issue. 
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Made to grow or stunted at will— 





by adding or subtracting 
one single element in 
food 


Science’s startling discovery 

“ 
Thousands of men and women, it is 
now known, lack this vital element in 


their daily meals 


idly dwindling in size, will complete- 

ly change its appearance in a few 
days at most on a diet unchanged except 
for a tiny bit of yeast.’ 

This is how one noted scientist describes 
the almost incredible results of experiments 
with yeast, the richest known source of the 
newly discovered water-soluble‘‘vitamine.”’ 

One mysterious element of food on which 
we are dependent for full vigor! 


Primitive man secured an abundance of 
vitamine from his raw, uncooked foods and 
green, leafy vegetables. But modern diet 
—constantly refined and modified—is too 
often badly deficient in this vital element. 


This explains why it is that so many 
people have ‘“‘nothing the matter with 
them,”’ yet never enjoy full vigor and 
health. Physicians say they are vitamine- 
starved. Day after day, they are failing to 
get enough of this single food element 
which supplies vigor and zest. Thousands 
whose tables are loaded with wholesome 
foods are yet actually underfed. 


A SCRAWNY, lethargic animal, rap- 


The richest known source of “water- 
soluble vitamine” 


This vitamine exists in various common 
foods—notably in the leafy vegetables; 
but many of us seldom get enough to give 
us the vigor and the store of surplus energy 
we all should have. 

But in yeast we have a food that will 
help us out of the difficulty—a food that is 
always ready, always in season and always 
cheap. Yes, just plain, everyday Fleisch- 

.mann’s Yeast—in the cake, just as you 
buy it from the grocer’s. 

Thousands of men and women are now 


Everybody likes yeast spread on a 
buttered cracker likecream cheese. 
it is also popular to dissolve it in 
water or milk 


eating yeast—not 





only those who 
feel the effects of 
undernourishment; but the many who are 
only occasionally conscious of a lack of 
energy. Asa result, many are being freed 
from minor ailments, are building up in- 
creased resistance to disease; and—best of 
all—are feeling a bounding sense of vigor 
and energy they have not known for years. 


Increased appetite, improved digestion, 
theregular and normal elimination of waste 
matter from the body, naturally result 
in the increased health enjoyed by those 
who are syv:pplementing their diet with 
yeast. ; 


Yeast may be eaten at any time with or 
between meals. One precaution: if troubled 
with gas dissolve the yeast in very hot 
water. This does not affect the efficacy 
of the yeast. 

Place a standing order with your grocer 
for Fleischmann’s Yeast; but not more 
than two or three days’ supply at a time, 
because yeast, like milk, should be fresh 
to be palatable. 

Send 4c in stamps for the interesting 
booklet, ““The New Importance of Yeast 
in Diet.” So many inquiries are coming 
in daily for this booklet that it is neces- 
sary to make this nominal charge to cover 
cost of handling and mailing. Use coupon 
below, addressing THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, at Dept. N-30, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York, N. Y. 
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Health built up 


Investigations carried on at lead- 
ing institutions have demon- 
strated the value of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast as a conditioner—a food 
that builds up health. 


Yeast furnishes a large quantity 
of the water-soluble vitamine 
which acts to help the digestion of 
other foods and to stimulate the 
appetite. It helps digest the in- 
creased food which the stimulated 
appetite demands. 


Make Fleischmann’s Yeast a 
part of your regular diet. Eat from 
one to three cakes a day. 


Laxatives replaced and skin 
disorders cleared up 


Skin impurities are, as a rule, the result 
of lowered vitality. In leading hospitals 
yeast has been found successful in treat- 
ing these common ailments. Yeast was 
also successful in replacing laxatives. 
Being a food, by its very nature it is 
well suited to the system. It should be 
eaten regularly over a period of time. 
It tends to restore normal conditions, 
and it cannot form a habit. 


Eat from one to three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast a day 


Mail this coupon with 4c in stamps 





THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. N-30, 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me “The New Importance of Yeast in 


Diet.” 


(Please write plainly ) 
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ATINAK neared the thicket and 

thrust his head well inside the 
bushes to retrieve a ripe plum that re- 
posed on the ground three feet from the 
edge. The forward thrust was halted 
as his sharp eye detected a shadowy move- 
ment ten feet to his right. A_ long, 
crouching body moved without a sound 
down a trail through the thicket. The 
sun-spots dappling down through the 
leaves blended with the hide of the 
spotted cat. Matinak withdrew his head, 
sounded the warning whoop and headed 
out across the flat. With his first bugle- 
note every crane was in motion, their 
clanging voices added to his own. Again 
Matinak felt the handicap that had so 
nearly resulted in his death at the jaws 
of the coyote on the Alberta prairies so 
short a time before—the inability to rise 
with any great celerity. His initial rise 
must be aided by a running flight, the use 
of both legs and wings to gather speed 
for the take-off, then a labored flapping 
to attain a level of safety. A great spot- 
ted cat broke cover at the edge of the 
thicket and rushed the little gang of 
cranes. 

After forty yards Matinak cleared the 
ground. His long legs ceased their swing- 
ing stride and trailed out straight behind 
E him. It would be another such span 
Fi L || before his wings lifted him beyond strik- 
[ I ATAONIISIAITUUEUUVRUUALUAP TEAL | ing distance from the ground. A long 

——“j}| shape launched into the air as the cat 
—=— = drove for the crane next him. Killer 
and victim struck the earth together in 
a rolling heap of spotted hide and eddies 
of white feathers. The cat lifted his head, 


. s - 
the red tongue circling his jaws free 
Real Life in Movieland od of the blood ‘aeaek ta his rs 
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NING THE WHEELS 
OF TRADE 


A 'HE chief function of a commercial bank 
H is to make usable the credit which business, 
by its operations, creates. The Continental 
= and Commercial Banks by reason of their large resources and wide 
| connections, make the doing of business easier. Thus they aid in 
turning the wheels of industry. 
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CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 
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from the single savage crunch at the 
is pictured in the new novel whooper's neck. For a full minute he 
glared about him, one forepaw holding 

down the flapping thing that a moment 
B y RUPERT HUGHES past had been a_ wonderful creature of 
| snowy plumes. Then he seized the bird 

and bore it toward the thicket to gorge 
in the seclusion of the matted tangle of 





HIS great story will begin in the next—the brush. a all fae 
September—Red Book Magvazi E Always this inability to rise suddenly 
Septe 7m , »*K Magazine. Eve gre i, segs 
_— ee ae ere: » aun said was the one greatest weakness of Ma- 
movie fan in America will want to read it tinak’s tribe. He could not toss from 
for it takes the reader into the most intimate the surface of the water 2 full an 
: e 2 after the manner of swift-flying ducks, 
ves of the actors and actresse: z 5, W “- : - . 
lives of the actors a d ictresses of the films, who as if peevelied by a secieg. fie coal 
have made, in southern California, a world of not flit through dense cover as some of 
theirown. You will wonder, you will gasp, and the smaller ground-birds could. His was 
. . , not the abrupt corkscrew flight of the 
you will thrill at the revelations in the story tee ace Pagnies gfe 9 + hic ve 
: “ - jacksnipe; nor could he launch his heavy 
which is by all odds the “realest” novel ever body with one mighty backward thrust 
written by its famous author. of feet. The lagging take-off made of 
his kind fair prey for the coyotes of 


Alberta and the many different cats of 
Mexico—later also for man, when this 


DON’T FAIL TO BEGIN weakness was recognized and the knowl- 


| edge put to bloody use. 


“Souls for Sale” UT here in the winter range Matinak 
was comparatively safe from all save 

his natural enemies of the wild. One 
In THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for September after another the different varieties of 
ducks, geese and shore-birds that had 

started south with his own kind made 
their appearance after lagging on the 
| way. The hunters were out in force to 
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meet them, but most of the market 
gunning was carried on to the north oi 
Matinak’s range. Those who shot in his 
neighborhood confined their operations | 
mainly to the lagoons where the duck- 
rafts congregated; and the white aye 
held mainly to the sand dunes or fed on | 
the tide-swept flats where food in many | 
forms was washed up by the sea and 
left stranded on the sands. Thus there | 
were few deaths at the hands of men. 

After a period of five months a vague 
restlessness seized the young crane. He | 
had been vastly content with this land | 
of sunshine and food in plenty—perhaps 
had never considered leaving it; but now | 
he felt the urge to spread his wings and 
sail steadily for days at a great height 
from the earth. Above him a gang of | 
white cranes moved in a wide ascending | 
spiral, as if they trooped in endless pro- 
cessions up a winding stairway, a ma- 
neuver in the air as unique in its way 
as the war-dance of their gray relatives 
the sand-hills. Their mighty clangor filled 
the air as the chiming church-bells of a | 
hundred villages all loosed at once. Ma- 
tinak’s mother issued a peremptory bugle- 
note, and every crane with her joined in 
as they spread their wings and ran along 
the sands for the take-off of a journey 
of two thousand miles. 


|= overhauled and passed _— 
species that had departed before 
them but had tarried for weeks en route. | 
The northward pilgrimage was no differ- | 
ent from that of a few months before | 
when the flocks had moved into the 
South. The market hunters were out in 
force along the flyways to harass the 
return migration of early spring, and the 
never ending roll of the shotguns floated 
up to Matinak every hour of the day. As | 
the white legions moved north, there were 
thousands of mated pairs dropping out 
and sailing away at tangents to the gen- 
eral flight, headed for old nesting-grounds 
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in Nebraska and Iowa, Minnesota and 
both Dakotas. 

Matinak and his mother dropped out 
and pitched down to the broad marsh in 
the Alberta prairies where the young 
crane had first seen the light. Their 
glad whoops reached the ears of the big 
Norwegian, and he stood at the edge of 
the timber to watch the return. For a 
month he observed the habits of the two 
white birds who stood almost as tall as 
himself, not knowing old from young, and 
endeavoring to determine which two of 
the family had returned. He observed 
that they were not mated, merely holding 
together for association of kind. 

“It is the young bird who left in the | 
fall as Matinak, the golden crane,” Nord- | 
quist eventually decided. “He has re- | 
turned as Latakinee, the white whooper, | 
after losing his golden plumes. The 
other bird is one of the old pair. The 
other two of the family failed to survive 
the journey. The young bird should be 
rechristened, since he has molted.” 

Thereafter Nordquist spoke of the 
young crane as Latakinee. The red men 
had it straight from Manitou that when 
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Owe Your Wife? 


Do you remember the promises 
you made when you wooed the girl 
who is now your wife? Have you for 
gotten the scenes your fancy painted 
that home of your own—a real yard for 
the kids—a maid to lighten the house- 
hold burdens—a tidy sum in the bank 
a wonderful trip every summer? She 
has not forgotten. She still hopes that 
you will make true these dreams. She 


still has faith in you. 


You don’t want to disappoint your wife 
and make her life a burden, do you? 
You want to put the light of happiness 
in her eyes. You have in you the power, 
the ability and surely the desire to make good 
your promises, and you can do it easily. If you 
could only realize how quickly success came 
to thousands of other husbands, how 
didly they made true the dreams of court 
days, then nothing in the world couldstopy 
from your success and happiness. 
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once a pair of the white cranes was 
broken, the survivor ever after refused 
to mate. Also it was handed down that 
these birds—living to a ripe old age, 
well over a century, it was said—never 
mated and reared young till the summer 
of their third year. 

The meat of the whooping crane was 
esteemed a delicacy, and the Norwegian 
would have thought little of dropping one 
of them for his table. It was curiosity 
rather than sentiment which prompted him 
to stay his hand. Nordquist felt always 
the urge to know the truth concerning 
the ways of the wild. Having already 
solved the fable of the golden plumes, 
he wished to determine if these other 
things were true. Also he desired to 
know the reason for the disparity in num- 
bers between the white birds and the gold, 
for when the passing hosts had come 
clanging overhead the preceding fall, he 
had observed that there was but one 
young bird to every four adults. 

" “We shall see,’ he prophesied, and 
elected not to turn his gun upon the 
cranes 

Perhaps if lean days had come, he 
would have craved meat above knowl- 
edge, and Latakinee would have roasted 
in his oven; but there was food in plenty 
The marshes teemed with swarms of 
ducks and geese, and there were eggs by 
the million for the taking. The prairies 
were alive with pinated and_ sharp-tail 
grouse. Antelope ranged in tens of thou- 
sands, and there were elk and deer in the 
timbered stretches; so Latakinee and his 
mother were permitted to summer without 
a shot being fired at them, and they saw 
again the coming of the white-and-gold 
hordes in the fall. When they returned 
in the spring again, there were but two 
of them. 


“So ? “Manitou in- 
The she-crane 


That 


said Nordquist, 
formed his children well. 
refuses to take to herself a mate. 
much at least is true.” 

And later—his curiosity on this point 
set at rest and in its stead a mounting 
desire to test the truth of the fabled suc- 


culence of the flesh of the whooping 
crane—he shot down the old bird and 
made a great roast of her. Most other 


men would have done the same, and the 
Nerwegian was no worse than his fellows 

perhaps even better than most, for he 
had held his hand for a year. 


HE following spring Latakinee brought 

back with him a mate, a young crea- 
ture all sparkling white except for the 
black edging of her wings, the badge of 
mourning for the golden plumes once hers 
but now lost forever. The two cranes 
were aware of their beauty and proud of 
it. As they settled after their long flight, 
they ruffled their feathers softly, then 
for an hour preened their shining plumage 
with deft touches of their long bills as a 
woman dresses her shining tresses with 
skillful touches of comb and brush. Not 
until assured that no single feather re- 
mained misplaced did the royal pair stalk 
in search of food. 

Latakinee was very devoted to his 
lovely consort. He assisted in fashioning a 
nest of rushes on a grassy island in the 
marsh. Later his mate deposited two 
great eggs in this shelter and thereafter 
refused to accompany him on any but the 
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shortest trips. At last Latakinee returned 
to the nest to find the two eggs gone and 
in their stead two scrawny creatures 
seemingly all legs and necks, sprawling 
in unlovely seminakedness relieved only 
by patches of fluff and great blue pin- 
feathers. These ungainly squirmers grew 
with unbelievable rapidity till they over- 


flowed the nest, then were able to rise 
on spraddling, unsteady legs. At this 


period Latakinee followed the example 
of his mate and brought food to supply 
the ravenous demands of his young. 
Nordquist looked out across the mars! 
and observed what at first glance appeared 


to be a struggle between Latakinee and 
some creature that had swallowed his 
head. Then he saw that the he-crane 


was merely feeding a dull-colored young- 
ster, his long bill and half his head ob- 
scured from sight within the gaping maw 
of his offspring as he thrust the morsel 
twelve inches down the infant’s throat. 
This style of taking on nourishment 
amused the Norwegian, and he frequently 
observed the process from afar. And, 
while he watched, a change came over the 
young birds day by day. Their drab 
unloveliness was replaced by maturing 
plumes till at last they stood forth in 
coats of creamy buff splashed with tiny 
flecks of white. 


NE unexplained point alone remained 
to pique Nordquist’s interest. If 
each pair reared two young, then why 
such a scarcity of young birds in the 
flocks? Surely not all birds were born 
to buff coats. Perhaps this varied, and 
the majority of the young birds were 
white. The next year he would see 
Latakinee, for just as long as he roused 
interest in the man who lived adjacent to 
the nesting ground, was safe in his home 
Nordquist had enlarged the scope of his 
activities, and now in addition to the yield 
of his own trap-line he traded for the 
catch of others, his cabin becoming a 
free-trader’s post. In the spring the red 
trappers journeyed to the post to barter 
their furs for the trinkets of the white man 
Many families lingered in the vicinity till 
time to set out once more on the trap- 
line, meanwhile accumulating a debt with 
the trader to be paid off later with fur 
Those who summered near the post lived 
off the country, and to the children of 
Manitou all living things are food. 

The two cranes had repaired the nest 
on the island for the home of their second 
mated year. Latakinee one day observed 
an irregular line of squaws, burdened 
with large baskets, advancing across the 
marsh toward the retreat of his mate 
Hundreds of distracted ducks and geese 
buzzed low over the bottoms, uttering 
cries of distress as their nests were rifled 
and their eggs added to the sagging weight 
in the baskets. He saw his mate rise 
from the grass before a squaw, and trail 
ing one wing and lurching in her stride, 
limp away. She fell to the ground and 
quivered with tremors as of approaching 
death. The stolid squaw paid no heed, 
but stooped and added two great eggs 
to those already in her pack. The hen- 
crane rose, and Latakinee joined her 
When the marsh was clear of invaders 
they returned, but the nest was cold and 
empty. 

Throughout the summer the two cranes 
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felt the emptiness of life, the loss of 
natural occupation, no mouths to feed 
save their own. And throughout the 
season the muskets of those who sum- 
mered around the post rumbled across the 
bottoms. The squaws netted thousands 
of young ducks and geese in the marshes 
while the bucks potted whole coveys of 
half-grown chickens at a single shot in 
the high grass of the meadows. But no 
shot had been directed at the cranes. 
Nordquist had given orders to the foragers 


to fire no gun at the royal pair. Manitou 
had endowed his children with literal 
minds. They obeyed the white trader's 


instructions to the letter and fired not 
at Latakinee or his mate—merely rifled 
the nest! The white man had said no 
word against this 

Nordquist had decided that the great 
cranes nested only every second year, 
thus accounting for the scarcity of young 
birds, when he chanced to overhear a 
remark indicating that the pair had act- 
ually nested but that their eggs had gone 
to feed the red sons of Manitou. He 
therefore issued another order, explicit 
and far-reaching, to cover the coming 
vear, when neither birds nor nest should 
be molested. 


HE following spring Latakinee and his 

mate found a new nest-site some 
little distance from their first. More 
squaws scoured the marsh for eggs, and 
more bucks hunted in the timber and on 
the prairies, but the nest was undisturbed. 
When the two young birds blossomed 
forth in buff plumage, Nordquist stood 
and gazed at them. As he reflected, he 
pushed the fingers of a great hand through 
his mop of tawny hair, from which the 
sunlight struck a spark that was almost 
a match for the golden birds. It must be 
that the egg-gathering habit of the 
squaws, nests rifled by predatory animals 
and so on, had to do with the scarcity 
of young birds in the flocks, he mused. 
Mated pairs, once broken, refused to 
mate again, the young not nesting till 
their third summer. All these things con- 
tributed to the answer. So deciding, he 
shrugged indifferently and turned away, 
his interest in the matter ended; and 
with the cessation of the trader’s inter- 
est, the life hazards of the pair were pro- 
portionately increased. 

But the literal-mindedness of the red 
hunters, which at first had acted to upset 
the nesting arrangements of Latakinee’s 
second summer of fatherhood, reacted 
now to save him. The white trader had said 
the great cranes should be undisturbed. 
Never had he rescinded that order. The 
bird, then, was the Norwegian’s very high 
totem. Was not his hair the color of 
the young birds, and would it not one day 
be white? Assuredly these things were 
true. It must be so. And thus Nord- 
quist became unwittingly the salvation 
of Latakinee and his mate. 

For a score of years the two royal birds 
nested on the flat grassy islands of the 
marsh. Occasionally Nordquist observed 
them casually, as he would have viewed 
a blue goose or a curlew—any bird that 
was growing rare. The prairies of Alberta 
were becoming settled as the great plains 
of the States to the southward had long 
since been settled. His business had ex- 
panded, and he now carried supplies for 








the few whites that had homesteaded so 
far north as his post. He owned forty 
thousand acres of land in a single tract, 
the marsh a part of his pastures. He 
no longer hunted for his own meat. 
Mostly it was supplied by those who 
came in to trade, or from one of his own 
fat beeves. The legend of the golden 
cranes had long since been lost in the 
misty past, but always he thought of it 
when the white-and-gold legions came 
down in the fall. He noted idly that 
they were legions no longer. There were 
hundreds now instead of tens of thou- 
sands, the same as there were scores of 
ducks and geese nesting in the marsh 
where a few years back there had been 
acres of nests. The antelope were gone 
from the plains, and the elk and deer were 
fast vanishing from the timber. He had 
been far too busy to note these transi- 
tions; but at last he had attained his 
goal in life and had leisure in which to 
reflect. 

He stood with bared head in the open 
air, and his hair showed white. Two 
sturdy sons stood with him, and their 
bushy locks were tawny gold. Truly the 
days of youth were golden days, he mused 
And far out in the marsh his eye centered 
on two white specks against the green— 
Latakinee and his mate ministering to the 
wants of a single young bird of gold. 

“We must bag those birds as soon as 
the young crane gets full plumage,” one 
of the sons observed. “They're getting 
rare. We should have one of each color 
mounted for the house. We've been wait- 
ing for five years now, but every season 
a fox or coyote has broken up the nest 
—or the cows tramped the eggs, or an 
eagle nailed the young birds before they 
were feathered out. This is the first to 
reach that size in many years. A few 
more days now, and we'll bring them 
in. 


TARDY and unsuspected strain of 
sentiment welled up in Nordquist’s 
heart. Latakinee and himself were old- 
timers. The crane had been born to his 
golden plumes of youth on that day long 
past when Nordquist, his tawny hair a 
match for the plumage of the bird, had 
first looked upon this spot that had be- 
come home to him. 
“Let them live,” he said. “They're 
old friends of mine. The marsh wouldn't 
seem the same, the summers neither, 
without that pair nesting there. Get 
your specimens somewhere else.” 

In the fall he watched with quickened 
interest as Latakinee’s family joined the 
flocks. Only a few scattered hundreds 
passed over, and Nordquist noted that the 
young birds were but one in ten. 

Latakinee was an extremely wary crane, 
wise from long experience, and he took 
the lead of the squadron of twenty with 
which he elected to travel. In past years 
thousands of birds had joined the flocks 
—those that had nested to the southward 
in the States. They nested there no 
longer, and this season not a single bird 
rose to swell their ranks after the Cana- 
dian line was crossed. Latakinee would 
alight only in the most desolate spots, 
far from human habitation, and such 
havens were increasingly hard to find. 
The country was farmed from end to 
end. 
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In midafternoon of the first day’s flight 
he swooped majestically toward an ex- 
pansive flat where, the season past, his 
charges had spent the night. A sod-house 
loomed near a brackish pond, and three 
frame shacks showed here and there. He 
rose again and held on for another hun- 
dred miles and sailed down to a second 
refuge, a mud-flat in its center. Just at 
dusk a man appeared, a mere speck two 
miles away, and Latakinee started his 
take-off with a flapping run. It was no 
longer merely the gunner with a shotgun, 
implement of short range, that he must 
avoid. Of late years he had often heard 
the dull plop of lead on flesh as some 
crane near him collapsed, and the thin, 
keen crack of a high-power rifle sounded 
from some clump of brush or wave of 
ground hundreds of yards away. Now 
he rose the instant a man appeared in 
the distance. 

The little squadron of cranes spent the 
night on a mud-flat. Above them sounded 
the notes of the flocks streaming down 
from the north. There were still thou 
sands of ducks and geese, perhaps one to 
every hundred that had winged south on 
Latakinee’s first flight. The note of a 
single curlew sounded from the prairie 
A few scores of -shore-birds waded the 
shallows. There came no more of the 
wild sweet music of unseen hordes of 
whistling and trumpeter swans. The mil 
lions of chickens were gone from the 
plains. The piping flute of scattering 
plover feeding in the meadows sounded 
thin and lonely. With the first gray 
dawn the sharp bark of smokeless powder 
was flung across the flat. A few scatter- 
ing splashes indicated ducks rising from 
the water, and the faint purr of wings 
hissed in the early morning light as the 
waterfowl rose as one. 

The cranes skimmed low across the 
flat and gradually attained their height 
Late in the day Latakinee peered below in 
the vain hope of sighting white specks 
that should flap a safety-signal of waving 
pinions, a welcome from brothers of his 
kind. A hundred times in the past he 
had decoyed to the moving specks that 
were antelope, but now even this tem- 
porary encouragement was denied him 
for the antelope was no more. He must 
choose his landing-field unaided. 


T dusk he led the way down to a 

bit of rolling pasture-land with a few 
shallow sheets of surface water accumu- 
lated in depressions from recent rains 
Three men saw the stately descent of the 
royalty of the air, and later there were 
keen eyes peering through powerful 
glasses from a point of vantage a mile 
away. But no man showed even his head, 
for these wary birds were sharp of eye 
Well into the night the three laid their 
plans. The cranes would not move far, 
for it was known to them that men some- 
times lay hidden at night after seeing a 
flock of rare whoopers come to earth 
waiting for the birds to feed within range 
in the moonlight. The increasing scarcity 
of Latakinee’s kind had placed a value 
on his skin as a trophy. Few museums 
held a specimen of the golden young birds 
that a score of years before had been so 
plentiful as to be scarcely worth picking 
up. Now the skin of a golden crane was 
listed at a hundred dollars, a wing-tipped 
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that the public doesn’t 
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believes that public good 
sense makes the right de- 
cision nine times out of ten. 
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away from facts. Concern 
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the facts possible before people. 
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bird of any age at three times that sum 
when delivered alive to those who dealt 
in animals and birds. 

The three men parted. 

“Remember,” one cautioned: “shoot at 
the corners, once you're well under them. 
They've got almost a nine-foot spread 
of wings, those boys. They'll show up 
against the sky. Don’t shoot to center 
them if you can help it. Shoot at the 
corners and smash a wing-bone. It 
ought to be easy with slow flyers as big 
as them.” 

Accordingly an hour before daylight, 
three horsemen converged toward the spot 
where the whoopers fed. The approach 
was cautious, the horses moving at a slow, 
irregular walk with many halts, the sound 
of their hoofs no different from that of 
the others grazing in the pasture. The 
sky grayed in the east, and Latakinee’s 
eyes detected a crouching hump on the 
back of a horse held in silhouette against 
the sky two hundred yards away. His 
ringing bugle set every crane in motion, 
and they were off, with the horses pound- 
ing down behind them. Latakinee 
swerved from the sound of a running 
horse ahead and to the right of him. He 
swerved again as drumming hoof-beats 
bore in from the left. Then a horse was 
clattering twenty yards below him, and 
the swift roll of a pump-gun jarred his 
ears as the rider shot from the saddle at 
the huddled mob of cranes painted against 
the sky. 

Latakinee’s son crumpled and went 
down in a whirling mass of golden feathers 
as a well-directed charge of shot shattered 
a wing-bone. A second load caught his 
mate fairly in the breast, and she died in 





about what the readin’ is in them alman- 
acs, mebby. 

Widder Watson, she has got a natural 
likin’ for fine words, jist the same as some 
has got a gift for hand-paintin’ or playin’ 
music or recitin’ pieces of poetry or any- 
thing like that. And so it was quite 
natural, when her kids come along, she 
names ‘em after the names in_ her 
favorite readin’ matter. And she gets so 
she thinks more of the names of them 
kids than of nearly anything else. I aint 
sayin’ she thinks more of the names than 
she does of the kids, but she likes the 
names right next to the kids. Every 
time she had a baby she used to sit and 
think for weeks and weeks, so she tells 
me, for to get a good name for that baby, 
and select and select and select out of 
them almanacs. 

Her oldest girl, that everybody calls 
Zody, is named Zodiac by rights. And 
then there’s Carty, whose real name is 
Cartilege, and Anthy, whose full name is 
Anthrax, and so on. There’s Peruna and 
Epidermis and Epidemic and Pisces. 

I dunno as I can remember all them 
swell names. There’s Perry, whose real 
name is Perihelion, and there’s Whitsun- 
tide and Tonsilitis and Oppodeldoc and a 
lot more—I never could remember all 
them kids. 

And there aint goin’ to be no more on 
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mid-air. A second gun joined the first, 
and the rider emptied it. Then the cranes 
distanced the horsemen and gradually rose 
to safety. 

Behind them the hunters were picking 
up five dead cranes after capturing three 
wing-tipped cripples that put up a strenu- 
ous fight—Latakinee’s golden son among 
the three, later to be shipped to the live- 
bird markets. Today that son, his 
plumes bleached white, parades in a fa- 
mous park before wondering thousands, 
and may perhaps live on for a century as 


one of the last survivors of a vanished 
race. 
At high noon, a mere silver speck 


against the sky, Latakinee returned, and 
for three days and nights his trumpet 
sounded hopefully as he sought the mate 
that had sailed the blue with him for a 
quarter of a century. A dozen times he 
came to earth, and the hunters tried for 
him, but failed. Then his note was no 
longer heard. He had gone on to the 
south in the wake of the flocks. 

In the spring Nordquist saw a single 
white crane plane down to the marsh, and 
he knew that no more young would 
grace it. 


HITE settlers flocked in through the 

years and covered the fertile prai- 
rie of Alberta. Hundreds gained the 
Norwegian’s permission to hunt on his 
pasture marsh, but each was instructed 
to fire no shot at the lone whooping crane. 
Many looked with covetous eyes upon 
this rare creature, but all feared to take 
a chance. Each year the clanging hosts 
grew fewer, and for five seasons not a 
single bird was seen. 
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‘em, for the fact of the matter seems to 
be that Widder Watson aint likely to ever 
get another husband. It’s been about 
four years since Jim Watson, her last one, 
died, and was buried in there amongst the 
hickory second-growth and hazel bushes, 
and since that day there aint nobody 
come along that road a-courtin’ Widder 
Watson. And that’s what makes her sad. 
She can’t understand it, never havin’ been 
without a husband for so long before, and 
she sets and grieves and grieves and 
smokes her corn-cob pipe and speculates 
and grieves some more. 


Now, don’t you get no wrong idea 
about Widder Watson. She aint so all- 
fired crazy about men. It aint that. 
That aint what makes her grieve. She 


is sad because she wants another baby to 
pin a name to. 

For she has got the most lovely name 
out of a new almanac for that there kid 
that will likely never be born, and she 
sets there day after day, and far into the 
night, lookin’ at them graves in the brush, 
and talkin’ to the clouds and stars, and 
sayin’ that name over and over to her- 
self, and sighin’ and weepin’ because that 
lovely name will be lost and unknown and 
wasted forevermore, with no kid to tack 
it onto. 

And she hopes and yearns and grieves 
for another man to marry her and 
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There came another fall when Lata- 
kinee moved south with a dozen cranes. 
Hunters said that less than fifty whoop- 
ers came through. Nordquist shook his 
head doubtfully. All down the flyway, 
hunters were utilizing the weakness of the 
cranes, their inability to make a swift 
ascent, and surrounding them _ before 
dawn with swiftly running horses. The 
price of a single bird was worth a dozen 
trials. 

But Latakinee returned in the spring. 
All through the warm months he fed in 
solitary grandeur in this meadow of mem- 
ories. The chill days came, and still he 
waited. Often he spread his wings and 
slowly waved the sign of welcome and 
safe landing-fields, then seemed to listen 
hopefully for a bugled greeting from on 
high. 

It was two weeks past his usual time of 
starting when at last he rose and circled 
high above the marsh. He made trial 
trips to the east and west, only to return 
and circle uncertainly, finally alighting on 
the old nest-ground. Then again he rose 
and tried to the north. 

An hour later Nordquist glanced aloft 
as a sound floated down to him. Lata- 
kinee’s wavering uncertainty had vanished, 
and the old crane headed steadily into 
the south. Perhaps he kept time to the 
measured beats of ten thousand mighty 
spirit pinions winging with him, and in 
memory heard again the clanging voices 
of the vanished squadrons rise in accom- 
paniment to his own. For his wild, clear 
trumpet pealed forth bravely as Nordquist 
stood and watched him set forth on the 
last long pilgrimage in search of the 
golden plumes. 


(Continued from 
page 83) 





wonders why none of ‘em never does 
Well, I can see why they don’t. The truth 
is, Widder Watson don’t fix herself up 
much any more. She goes barefooted 
most of the time in warm weather, and 
since she got so sad-like she don’t comb 
her hair much. And them corn-cob pipes 
of hern aint none too savory. But I ’spose 
she thinks of herseif as bein’ jist the same 
way she was the last time she took the 
trouble to look into a lookin’ glass, and 
she can’t understand it. 


“TYAMN the men, Ben,” she says to 
me, the last time I was by there, 
“what’s the matter with ‘em all? Aint 
they got no sense any more? I never had 
no trouble ketchin’ a man before this! 
But here I been settin’ for three or four 
years, with eighty acres of good land 
acrost the road there, and a whole passel 
o’ young uns to work it, and no man 
comes to court me. There was a feller 
along here two—three months ago I did 
have some hopes on. He come a-palaver- 
in’ and a-blarneyin’ along, and he stayed 
to dinner and I made him some apple 
dumplin’s, and he et and et and palavered. 
“But it turned out he was really makin’ 
up to that gal, Zody, of mine. It made 
me so darned mad, Ben, I runned him off 
the place with Jeff Parker’s shotgun that 
is hangin’ in there, and then I took a 
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For example, the impulse sur- 
faceof the escape wheel tooth 
is a vital factor for an accu- 
rate performance, and when 
made within the limit of 
measurement variation al- 
lowed by Waltham, it means 
the difference between vari- 
able and dependable time- 
keeping in your watch. 
Waltham horologists invent- 
ed, and devoted years to per- 
fecting, gauges that would 


measure so precisely these 


various important factors of 
the escape wheel. The varia- 
tion which is present in the 
foreign hand-made watch has 
been eliminated in the Wal- 
tham. 

Therefore, we affirm that the 
Waltham Watch contains the 
world’s most accurately made 
escapement. This is frankly ad- 
mitted by leading horologists, 
and is one of the reasons why 
the Waltham Watch is famous 
for its close and dependable 
time-keeping. 

The Waltham Watch contains 
more fundamental superiorities 
in its “works” than any other 
watch in the world. When you 
buy a Waltham your investment 
is protected and you are assured 
of a life-long satisfaction. 
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hickory sprout to that there Zody and 
tanned her good, for encouragin’ of him 
You remember Jeff Parker, Ben He 
was my second. You wasn't thinkin’ of 
gettin’ married ag’in yourself, was you, 
Ben?” 

I told her I wasn’t. That 
acres is good land, and they aint no mort- 
but the thought 
collection in 
and hickory 


there ei thty 


gages on it, nor nothin’, 
of bein’ added to that 
amongst the hazel brush 
sprouts is enough for to hold a man back. 
And the Widder Watson, she don’t seem 
to realize she orter fix herself up a little 
mite. But I’m sorry for her, jist the 
same. Thcre she sets and mourns, sayin’ 
that name over and over to herself, and 
a-grievin’ and a-hopin’, and all the time 
she knows it aint much use to hope. And 
a sadder sight than you will see over there 
to Hickory Grove aint to be found in the 
whole of the State of Illinois. 


““THAT is a mighty sad picture you 

have drawed,” said the stranger, 
when Ben Grevis had finished, “but I’m a 
sadder man for a man than that there 
woman is for a woman.”’ 

He wrinkled all over, he almost grinned, 
if one could think of him as grinning, 
when he mentioned “that there woman.” 
It was as if he tasted some ulterior jest, 
and found it bitter, in connection with 
“that there woman.” After a pause, in 
which he sighed several times, he re- 
marked in his tired and gentle voice: 

“There’s two kinds of sadness, gentle- 
men, There is the melancholy sadness 
that has been with you for so long that 
you have got used to it and kind o’ enjoy 
it in a way. And then there’s the kind 
o’ sadness where you go back on yourself, 


where you make your own mistakes and 
fall below your own standards, and that 
is a mighty bitter kind of sadness.” 


He paused again, while the skin 
wreathed itself into funeral wreaths 
about his face, and then he said, im- 


pressively: 

“Both of them kinds of sadness I have 
known. First I knowed the melancholy 
kind, and now I know the bitter kind.” 

The first sadness that I had lasted for 
vears (said the stranger with the strange 


\ 


skin). It was of the melancholy kind, 
te ler -« } - ? v4 , 7 

tender and sort o’ sweet, and if I had 
been the right kind of a man I would 
a’ stuck to it and kept it. But I went 


I turned my face away from 
I went back 


back on it. 
it. And in going back on it 
on all them old, sad, sweet memories, 
like the songs tell about, that my 
better self. And that is what caused the 
sadness I am in the midst of now. It’s 
the feelin’ that I done wrong in turnin’ 
away from all them memories that makes 
me as sad as you see me today. I will 
first tell you how the first sadness come 
onto me, and secondly I will tell you how 


was 


I got the sadness I am in the midst of 
how 

Gentlemen, mebby you have noticed 
that my skin is kind o’ different from 
most people’s skin. That is a gift, and 
there was a time when I made money 


off'n that gift. And I got another gift. 
I’m longer and slimmer than most per- 
And besides them two gifts, I 


sons is 
got a third gift. I can eat glass, gentle- 
men, and it don’t hurt me none. I can 


eat glass as natural and easy as a chicken 











eats gravel. And them three gifts is my 
art 
I was an artist in a side-show for years, 
+} 


gentlemen, and connected with one of the 
circuses in the world. I could 


biggest 


have my choice of three jobs with any 
show I was with, and there aint many 
could say that. I could be billed as the 
India Rubber Man, on account of my 


skin, or I could be billed as the Living 
Skeleton, on | 


account of my framework, 
or I could be billed as t 


l 


ie Glass Eater 


billed as all 


And once or twice I was 
three. 
But mostly I didn’t bother much with 


eating glass or being a living skeleton. 
Mostly I stuck to being an India Rubber 
Man. It always seemed to me there was 
more art in that, more chancet to show 
talent and genius. The gift that was 
given to me by Frovidence I developed 
and trained till I could do about as much 
with my skin as most people can with 
their fingers. It takes constant work and 
practice to develop a skin, even when 
Nature has been kind to you like she has 
to me. 

For years I went along contented 
enough, seein’ the country and being ad- 
mired by young and old, and wondered 
at and praised for my gift and the way 
I had turned it into an art, and never 
thinkin’ much of women nor matrimony 
nor nothing of that kind. 


But when a man’s downfall is put 
off, it is harder when it comes. When I 
fell into love I fell good and hard. I 


fell into love with a pair of Siamese 
twins. These here girls was tied together 
somewheres about the waist line with a 
ligament of some kind, and there wasn't 
no fake about it—they really was tic 
On account of motives of delicacy I 
never asked ‘em much about that there 
ligament. The first pair of twins like 
that who was ever on exhibition was from 
Siam, so after that they called all twins 
of that kind Siamese twins. But 
girls wasn’t from none of them outlandish 
parts; they was good American girls, born 
right over in Ohio, and their name was 
Jones. Hetty Jones and Netty Jones was 
their names. 

Hetty, she was the right-hand twin, 
and Netty was the left-hand twin. And 
you never seen such lookers before in 
your life, double nor single. They was 
exactly alike and they thought alike and 
they talked alike. Sometimes when [I 
used to set and talk to ‘em I felt sure 
they was just one woman. If I could ’a’ 
iooked at ’em through one of these here 
stereoscopes they would ‘a’ come together 
and been one woman. I never had any 
idea about ’em bein’ two women. 


these 


ELL, I courted ’em, and they was 
mighty nice to me, both of ’em. | 
used to give ‘em candy and flowers and 
little presents and I would set and admire 
‘em by the hour. I kept gettin’ more and 


more into love with them. And I seen 
they was gettin’ to like me, too. 

So one day I outs with it. 

“Will you marry me?” says I. 

“Yes,” says Hetty. And, “Yes,” says 
Netty. Both in the same breath! And 


then each one looked at the other one, 
and they both looked at me, and they 
says, both together: 

“Which one of us did you ask?” 


aint but one of you, is they? 
you as practically one woman.” 


why I shouldn't 
if you 
you are two.” 


Savs 


sunder,” 


was 
would follow. 
was strong for it. 
me or have anything to do with me, th 
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“Why,” says I, kind o’ flustered. “there 
] look on 


says Netty. 
ashamed of 


idea!”’ 
orter be 


“The 
“You 


yourself 


says Hetty. 


“You didn’t think,” says Netty, “that 


you could marry both of us, did you? 


Well, all I had really thought up to 


that time was that I was in love with ’e1 
and just as much in love with one as 
with the other, and I popped the question 


right out of my heart and sentimen 
without thinking much one way or the 
other. But now I seen there was goin 


to be a difficulty. 


“Well,” I says, “if you want to cor 


sider yourself as two people, I suppose 
would be marryin’ both of you. 
always thought of you as two hearts that 


But I 


And I don’t see no reason 
marry the two ot you 
to hold out stubborn that 


beat as one. 
want 


“For my part,” says Hetty, “I think 


you are insulting.” 


“You must choose between us,” says 
Netty. 

“IT would never,” Hetty, “cor 
sent to any Mormonous goings-on of that 
sort ‘e 

They still insisted they was two peo] 
till finally I kind o’ got to see their si 
of the argyment. But how was I goin; 
to choose between them when no matter 


says 


which one I choosed she was tied tight 


the other one? 


E agreed to talk it over with 
Fat Lady in that show, who had 


good deal of experience in concerns 


the heart and she had been married fi 


or five times and was now a widder, ha\ 


ing accidental killed her last husband 
rolling over on him in her sleep. Sh 
to me: 
“How happy you could be with eith 
Skinny, were t’other dear charmer away! 
“This aint no jokin’ matter, Dolly,” 
tells her. “We come for serious advics 
“Skinny, you fool,” she sa 


T 


old 


“there’s an easy way out of this difficult) 


All you got to do is get a surgeon to cl 
that ligament and then take your choice 

“But I aint really got any choice,” 
“for I loves ‘em both and I love 
em equal. And I don't believe 
tamperin’ with Nature.” 

“It aint legal for you to marry both of 
‘em,” says the Fat Lady. 

“It aint moral for me to cut ’em a- 
I says. 
I had a feelin’ all along that if the 
cut asunder trouble of some 
But both Hetty and Netty 
They refused to see 


Savs, 


kind 


sent me word, till I give up what the 

called the insultin’ idea of marryin’ bot 
of ‘em. They set and quarreled wit 
each other all the time, the Fat Lady 
told me, because they was jealous « 
each other. Bein’ where they couldn't 
get away from each other even for 


minute, that jealousy must have et int 
them something unusual. 
knuckled under. I 
ruled. 
unless I made a choice. 
word 

choose. 


And finally, I 
let myself be over 
I seen I would lose both of ‘em 
So I sent ’em 
by the Fat Lady that I would 

But I knowed down deep in mv 














on 


hat 
son 
‘Ou, 
hat 


ink 


they 
kind 
etty 
see 
they 
they 
both 
with 
uady 
s ol 
ldn't 
roa 
into 
ly, I 
yver- 
‘em 
"em 
ould 
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eA Message 


to Every Father and Mother 





“‘What mean ye, fellow citizens of Athens, that ye turn every stone 
to scrape wealth together, and take so little care of your children, 


to whom one day ye must relinquish it all.’’ 


—SOCRATES 





HE same grave problem which 

troubled the Athenian philoso- 
pher over four hundred years before 
Christ, is presented to thoughtful 
parents today. 


This is an era whose watchword 
is Progress, yet educators of our 
young citizens areinadequately paid, 
and our private schools are having 
difficulty in maintaining tuition rates 
which will enable them to keep their 
standards high and their faculty 
strong. 

I have found in my investigation 
of private schools of the country 
that many institutions are filled 
with boys and girls who do not know 
why they are there, or toward what 
particular goal they are working. 


How much of this is the fault of 
the parent? How many mothers and 
fathers frankly and seriously discuss 
with the growing boy and girl the 
problem of their future and the part 
wise education plays in it? 


How many parents carefully in- 
vestigate the school to which their 
childis going? By careful investiga- 


tion, | mean a personal one. A cat- 
alog is only a supplementary guide 
to what a school may offer. Have 
you made sure your boy will be in 
the environment best suited to his 
needs? Do you know his instructors 
are adequate? Your boy may be one 
who needs the closer companionship 
and supervision offered by a small 
school—or perhaps he is one who 
requires the competition offered by 
a large institution. The same with 
a girl. 

Where are you to find just the 
right school? 


Can our Bureau help you? Its 
director has investigated with scru- 
pulous care the leading private 
schools of the country, and the re- 
sult of this investigation is placed 
freely and gladly in the hands of any 
mother or father who wishes to 
consult us. 


Your problem is ours. Like Soc- 
rates, we are worried about the youth 
of the country and their education. 
And our mission is to help anyone 
who wishes assistance. Write 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42d Street, NEW YORK 


Have you consulted the School Guide on pages 8-21 of this issue? 
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heart all the time that no good would 
come of it. You can’t go against Scrip- 
ter and prosper; and the Scripter says: 
“What God has joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” 


Well, we fixed it up this way: I was 
to pay for that there operation, having 
money saved up for to do it with, and 


ke my choice by chance. 
toss a penny or 





then I was to 1 
The Fat Lady 


B' T I always been a kind o 
mantic feller, and I says to myself I 


nake that choice in some kind of a 


says to 








will 

romantic wa\ So first I tried one of 
these ouij but all I get is “Etty 
Etty, and over again, and 
wheth ja left off an H or an N 
there’s no way of telling I 


she says Why don’t ; 
like kids do, to 
“How do vou mean?” I 
“Why,” says she, “by saying, ‘Eeny, 
else ‘Monkey, 
nany mon- 





meeny 








monke 
kevs have somet like 
But that a romantic enough to suit 
me and I remember vy you pluck a 
l She ves me! one 
r And I t k J cet 
) beauty ros lo it that 
ad the operation, and 
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ASTONISHING 


I knowed all along that it was wrong 
to put asunder what God had joined to- 
gether, and I orter stuck to the hunch I 
had. You can’t do anything to a freak 
without changing his or her disposition 
some way. You take a freak that was 
born that way and go to operating on 
him, and if he is good-natured he'll turn 
out a grouch, or if he was a grouch he'll 
turn out good-natured. I knowed a dog- 
faced boy one time who was the sunniest 
critter you ever seen. But his folks got 
hold of a lot of money and took him out 
of the business and had his features all 
slicked up and made over, and what he 
gained in looks he lost in temper and 
disposition. Any tinkering you do around 
artists of that class will change their 
sentiments every time. 

I never got that rose all plucked. At 
the top of the steps I was met by Hetty 
and Netty, just comin’ out of the hos- 
pital and not expectin’ to see me. With 
one of them was a young doctor that 
worked in the hospital and with the other 
was a patient that had just got well. 
They explained to me that as soon as they 
had that operation their sentiments to- 
werd me changed. Before, they had both 


loved me. Afterwards, neither one of 
‘em did. They was right sorry about it, 
they said, but they had married these 


here fellows that morning in the hospital, 
with a double wedding, and was now start- 
ing off on their wedding trips, and their 
husbands would pav back the onerati 

nusbands would pay back the operation 
money as soon as they had earned it and 


saved it up 


W ELL, I was so flabbergasted that 
my skin stiffened right up on me, 


and it stayed stiff for the rest of that 
lay. I never said a word, but I turned 
there a man with a 
ken heart in my bosom. And I quit 





way from sad 











( prehension began to dawn in my 
rl ‘n that is why the 
S ime to fence—why 

é n about the—that 
ie me! Someb ly 

al 
Yes of Suzanne, who 
nt told we're different in 
some ways, though awfully alike outside.” 
And that is why you didn’t know ther 
( ha n a fencing-bout between 
ne and me?” 

Ui irse! Neither of us ever lied 


you or ever would. We both of us, 
Mother, too, have been trying to get 


1 to see the truth, but you couldn't, 

i map Mother has been in 

all her life for fear we would both 

in love with the same man—there is 

sometimes danger of that with twins. 
But we're really great pals, you know 

as for my falling in love with a slow 

yt at all But suppose Suzanne 


1 taken a notion to Jimmy! Whatever 
could we have done?” A sudden look of 
ruefulness came upon her riant face. 

“But now, as to the real Suzanne,” I 
began, “you don’t mean 

I don’t mean anything. 


Now run 


SUZANNE 
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bein’ an artist. I didn’t have the sperrit 
to be in a show any more. 

And through all the years since then I 
been a saddened man. But as time went 
by there come a kind of sweetness int 
that sadness, too. It is better to hav 
loved and lost than never to have lov 


at all, like the poet says. I was one 
of the saddest men in the world, but | 
sort 0’ enjoyed it, after a few years. And 
all them memories sort o’ kept me 
better man. 

I orter stuck to that kind of swe 
sadness. I orter knowed that if I wer 
back on all them beautiful memories of 


them girls something bitter would come 
to me. 

But I didn’t, gentlemen. I went bac! 
on all that sentiment and that tendernes 
I betrayed all them beautiful memori 


Five days ago, I went and married. Yes 
sir, I abandoned all that sweet recolle 


tion. And I been livin’ in hell eve 
since. I been reproachin’ myself da 
and night for not provin’ true and trust- 
worthy to all that romantic sadness | 
had all them years. It was a swe 
sadness, and I wasn’t faithful to it. An 
so long as I live now I will have this her 
bitter sadness. 


"T “HE stranger got up and sighed and 
1 ‘stretched himself. He took a fresh 
chew of tobacco, and began to crank 
his flivver. 

‘Well,” said Ben Grevis, “that is a sa 
story. But I don’t know as yourre sadd 
at that, than the Widder Watson is.” 

The stranger spat colorfully into tl 
road, and again the faint semblance of 
smile, a bitter smile, wreathed itself abo 
his mouth. 

“Yes, I be!” he said. “I be a sadd 
person than the Widder Watson. It 
her I married!” 


1er 1 


(Continued from 
page 54) 


along and figure it all out for yours« 
ny knew from the start, because h 
l Oh, suppose we had b 


1 real one. 
loved Jimmy the way I do, wouldn't 
have been awful?” 

I still continued to perspire. ‘“\ 


don't suppose ive loved both of you 
the course of this misapprehension ? 





demanded. 

“None of that South Seas’ stuff f 
me,”’ she replied calmly. “You only love 
Suzanne all along. Because, it was S$ 


zanne who—” 

“Say it!” I demanded. 
you really suppose 

“Tt’s awful to make love to a twin 
remarked this young person judicia 
“but not nearly as awful as it is for a tw 
to have to make love to a boob. Ri 
along and study the map, my child. M 
husband will be along any minute m 
Thank Heaven, he didn’t need any map 

Indeed, Jimmy Blandsford was now a| 
proaching, smiling like a Cheshire cat 
“I’m off to find your mother,” I declare 

“Ves?”—scornfully. “Why not fin 
Suzanne?” 

“I don’t know where she is. 

“Some people try Cypress Point 


“Tell me! D 


” 
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she went on, 
He doesn’t 


four. Oh, Jim—mee,” 
“come and see the Major. 
know which way is north.” 

I caught Jimmy’s hand in a hard grasp. 


\ sudden conviction came over me that | 


[ had always cared a great deal for Jimmy 
Blandsford, had always regarded him as 
a young man of most estimable qualities. 


I did not tell him anything of this, how- | 


ever, for just at that moment I saw Mrs. 
Collingsworth approaching hurriedly. 
“Beat it, Jimmy!” 
“Mother’s sore.” 
The two slipped out through the 
French window into the gardens. Mrs. 


called out his bride. | 


Collingsworth and I confronted each | 


other again. The lady bit her lip. 


“Those two! Well, it had to be some- | 


time, and after all, I’m glad it’s over.” 


“Where is Suzanne?” I demanded. | 


Mrs. Collingsworth sighed. “My last one 
-the very last one of my hundred 


aughters, who never were but one. You | 


never suspected?” 

“No,” I said. “I only wondered.” 

“Tf that’s really true, then perhaps I 
haven’t lived in vain. I wanted them to 
choose—and to be choseh. I—well, on 
the whole, that madcap out there may 
have been right: she said majors averaged 
slower than lieutenants.” 

“Tonight at seven, Mrs. Collings- 
worth,” said I. “May we all meet at the 
same table?” 

“Oh, well,” she sighed, and dabbed at 
a moisture in her eyes which I did not 
hink wholly born of misery. 


T is a matter of a few miles and a few 


| 
| 
| 


minutes over the fine roads from Del | 


Monte to Cypress Point. 
miles an hour too slow. Could it be 
possible I really would find Suzanne, the 
real Suzanne, alone in this wild portion 
of the coast, that wonderful place of rock 
and iree, of background and open spaces, 
and all the vista of the sweet blue sea? 
Why should she be there alone? There 
were no attractions there excepting those 
not made of man. Nature alone held 
sway in that storm-swept spot. Why 
should a woman’s soul seek such grim 


nd rugged surroundings—prehistoric, un- | 


I found fifty | 


hanged from the days of the primal | 


world? True, it was a spot I myself al- 
ways had loved, and often had sought. 
But that was when my own soul was torn 
with doubt, writhing like the branches of 
these ancient trees. But Suzanne—why, 
if she had no doubts or anxieties, should 

e find attunement of mood and land- 
scape here? 

I saw nothing when I approached along 
the motor road at the crest. It was in- 
stinct alone that prompted me to leave 
my car at a certain point and hurry over 


the brow of the hill to the little flat space | 
which lies below it, fronting the sea as | 


through an open window, in what I think 
s the most beautiful picture in all the 
world, framed in the giant trees that hang 
upon the very rim. 


Just below the crest, sheltered from the | 


wind, I saw standing a horse, its bridle- 
rein thrown across a limb. He turned a 

te blazed face. It was Danny! Nick- 
ering, he put his head down on my 
shoulder as though he knew me and was 
glad to see me there. So Danny had come 


this far with his mistress, for sake of some 


leve between them! 
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Dear Mothers: 


I have received so many wonderful 
letters about my Baby Book—a lot of 
them from doctors and nurses—that I 
guess it must be a pretty helpful book, 
even if I did write it. 


I am afraid it isn’t very literary and 
it doesn’t pretend to be a medical trea- 
tise, but it does contain a lot of common 
sense about bringing up a baby. 


lam just conceited enough to believe 
that if every mother in the United States 





l 


would send for a copy, the 1921 crop of 
babies would be a bumper one. 


Lovingly, 


(us. 





Everyone Says It’s Great 


We wish you could meet Aunt Belle personally. 
She is a splendid type — modern, practical, intelli- 
gent and efficient —the sort of woman that any 
harassed young mother would delight to have drop 
in and advise about Baby. 


She has succeeded most remarkably in putting 
into her book something of her own buoyant pers 
sonality and common sense viewpoint regarding baby 
culture. After reading it, you will feel that bring- 
ing up a baby isn’t so mysterious and difficult after all. 

It’s an intensely practical book, but as readable as a novel. 


You will consult it constantly during the first two years at 
least. It is carefully indexed for this purpose. 


Please don’t imagine, because we publish it, that it is 
just a talcum book. Aunt Belle, of course, advises you to 
use Mennen Borated Talcum and Mennen Kora-Konia, but 
nly because she believes that both are indispensable for 
Baby’s toilet. 

Aunt Belle’s Baby Book is an expensive one to make and 
would ordinarily seil for at least a dollar. We shail be glad 
to send you a copy for 25 cents. 


Please send at once before the edition is exhausted. 
©) THe Mennen Company 
= Newark. ALJ. USA 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 


What Mothers Think 


“I have never read anything 
so helpful—and hopeful. it 
solves all my problems.” 


“Aunt Belle knows it’s the 
little points that bother 
— things you can’t ask a 
doctor about. Her book has 
been a wonderful heip.”” 


“Aunt Belle is a super- 
mother—her book has made 
mine a better baby.” 


“Every single page has been 
heipfuil.’ 








THE MENNEN COMPANY 

Newark, N. J. 
I enclose 25 cents for a copy of Aunt Belie’s Baby Book. 
ee 


Address. 
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And then I saw Suzanne. She was 
seated on a rock slab looking out over 
the sea, toward the red sun then visible 
through the gaunt limbs of a giant cy- 
press. A huddled, pensive figure she 
made, all alone, chin in hand—so that 
suddenly my heart yearned to her, so 
wistful and woebegone the attitude of 
her figure seemed to me. She did not 
hear my step on the soft carpet of the 
grass and fallen needles. 


the other. Candlelight still flickered with- 
in the lodge windows, and the logs 
glowed and snapped by turn. 

“Want a floor-cushion, Fanny?” Amos 
asked solicitously. 

He irritated even though he pleased 
her, this handsome, middle-aged Amos, 
country-town storekeeper, politician, re- 
spected citizen that he now was. His 
attitude toward Fanny was the sensible 
attitude of the fair-to-middling class to- 
ward all fanatics, a refusal to persecute 
them or be persecuted by them, which 
never failed to madden and disarm. 

“Thanks; I'll sit on the floor, because 
I'm such a cunning thing.” She slipped 
into an awkward attitude, poking kindling 
into the fire. 

“Want a cushion, dear?” 
of Dare. 

“One behind my back, please.” 

Watching out of sullen eyes, Fanny 
saw Dare in her lacy frock, her hair 
dressed quite too young, let Amos play 
the cavalier. Then Amos helped Fanny 
light her cigarette. 

“To resume the battle,” he said good- 
naturedly, turning to Fanny, “what is it 
about American patriotism being a gold 
brick and the Spanish-prisoner hoaxes not 
half as dishonest as the—” 

“No use wasting ideas on you,” Fanny 
sensibly decided. “You wont remember 
what I’ve said—you with your orthodox 
golden-oak platform that you have your- 
self elected on.” 

“And which serves as contrast for your 
madness,” Dare added in spite of herself. 
‘Let’s stop discussing politics—it’s the first 
time you've visited us since Amos went 
to Congress.” 

“A phenomenal rise,” Fanny admitted, 
thinking of what the world termed her 
downfall, though she herself considered 
it otherwise. “You people were in Chi- 
cago in 1917; when was it Amos had the 


Amos asked 


eye-operation ?” 

“That same summer. We visited you 
in the fall, and returned to Amos’ home 
town in time to enjoy midwinter slush 
and the taking over of the store,” Dare 
supplemented 

“Wherein does that offend the radical 
priestess?”” Amos could not help asking 

“I was thinking how quickly a land- 


slide does happen.” Whether Fanny 
meant her own affairs or those of the 
orthodox Larkins she did not indicate. “By 


the next year the store was flourishing, 
’ had gone away to express myself, and 
Martin still had the manicure in tow.” 
“Why go over it all?” Dare murmured. 
“What else have I to go over?” Fanny 
retorted bitterly. 


I came closer. “Suzanne!” I cried, 


but not loudly. 

She almost sprang away in her sudden 
terror, her hands at her face. But I saw 
her face change. She knew now that I 
now knew. She knew that our hour had 
come. 

“Suzanne!” I whispered again; for now 
I had her hands in mine, and had drawn 
her up, so that we stood there in the 
most ancient and admirable spot of all 


FAIR TO MIDDLI 


Dare frowned. Amos put a hand up to 


pat her arm. 


ANNY was dauntless in her summariz- 

ing. “Let me see—McNab and I 
went to South America—three months in 
an Argentine jail the outcome! A fine 
whirl it was. Then back in New York, 
McNab playing the cad—and another 
year of action. Martin was divorced 
then, but he did not marry the manicure. 
No matter how much of a clothes-tree 
a pretty woman seems to be, one can 
never tell when they may start to think! 
Therefore, never marry, is his verdict. 
They say he is quite a glutton—and given 
to burlesque actresses.” 

No one answered her. Fanny both 
enjoyed and resented their discomfiture. 

“IT remember Dare looked me up in 
New York; she was considering facial 
massage and high-heeled slippers, was not 
going to play the proverbial female tor- 
toise while her hare ran ahead of Father 
Time!” 

“True!” Dare found herself amused at 
Fanny’s tooth-and-claw tactics. 

Fanny slapped Amos’ arm with familiar 
camaraderie. “She has you in hand— 
that’s all I can say. And she is wiser 
than her years. We had quite a time of 
it then, didn’t we, Dare? You still urg- 
ing my return to Martin, penitent and 
in the dust, you know—while you dashed 
about to acquire frocks like poems and 
hats that took off at least ten years. Then 
began the new chapter for the astonishing 
Larkins—Amos in politics, without ene- 
mies—” 

“Not without enemies, but not afraid 
of them,” he corrected. 

“Not afraid of enemies—well, it 
amounts to the same thing. And Dare 
helping write your speeches and being 
amiable to every hatchet-faced woman 
whose husband’s influence counted. You 
think I didn’t follow her propaganda to 
make you a howling success?” 

“Fanny!” Dare was unable to contain 
herself. 

“Do go on,” Amos said. “It’s a treat 
—we seldom have anyone insult us. ‘I, 
for one, rather count it as mental pap- 
rika.” 

Fanny laughed boisterously. “I'll go 
on until you put me out,” she declared. 
“Dare’s subtle digs at this or that, her 
gentle flattery, all shoved Amos into the 
arena—the press-work, the history of a 
man in partnership with his wife, all the 
drivel the public stands for—-bah!” 

“It elected me,” he reminded. 

“So it did!” Fanny’s voice was more 
thoughtful. ‘“You’ve a big future ahead 
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our continent, alone. And what went for- 
ward among the silent cypresses was, I 
take it, the most ancient and admirable 
thing in all our universe. 

I turned her face to mine. In the clear 
air I could see deep into her eyes—deep 
blue eyes—unfathomable as yonder sea. 
Eyes that at last looked into mine, with- 
out doubt or resentment or uncertainty. 

It was Suzanne! 

THE ENp 


(Continued from 
page 93) 


NG 


—for Dare will always wear flapper 
frocks and youthful hats and write your 
speeches and greet your contemporaries 
—and you will let her! Perhaps it is a 
fine thing—but I don’t think so.” 

“You’ve broken every barrier, haven’t 
you?” Dare said suddenly. 

“And I suppose I shall never build new 
ones,” she confessed. “Sometimes I’m 
tired of living among ruins.” 

“Why don’t you—” 

“Be psycho-analyzed? Thanks—I’d 
rather have a high-ball. Or did you mean 
to suggest my doing batik work or learn- 
ing hair-dressing? I’m too ease-loving 
and too bitter, and that is a conflicting 
combination. I’m happy with being on 
the loose, having the heights and the 
depths—and not much in between. I'd 
not change back.” 

“What will you do next year?” Dare 
urged. 

“While you and Amos make inroads 
at Washington, and the duped public pay 
for it, I'll lecture in the West. If I land 
in jail, it will mean that all future tours 
will net me twice as much, not only in 
ducats but homage, sympathy. I can 
make twice the trouble. I want to dis- 
turb, destroy—” 

“And let us build and work for quiet 

“There’s a telling point,” Fanny con 
ceded. “Better write it down on Amos 
cuff.” 


MOTOR purred up to the lodge. 
“Whoever has pursued us up 
here,’ demanded Dare, “when we stok 
away for a peaceful week-end?” 

“Not knowing Cousin Fanny wou 
descend upon you.” 

After Amos departed to receive th: 
caller, Fanny turned to Dare to say in 
gentler tones: “Has it been worth it 
all?” 

“And more.” 

“Are you never fearful that things wi 
slip from your control?” 

“Mended vases are twice as precious 
she defended; “therefore one is twice as 
careful of them.” 

“Does Amos realize what he nearly 
did to you, what you have done for him?” 

“You can’t provoke me to self-pity at 
this late day.” Dare slipped down on the 
cushion with Fanny. “I’m content 
which is better than being ecstatically 
happy. It is the way most marriages 
work out—with the woman the silent 
partner and content to be. I’m not a true 
house-and-garden woman; I stand ready 
to go with Amos from Kentucky to Hong 
kong or San Francisco to Paris if needs 
be. Moreover, I demand to go. I am 
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more needed beside Amos in public than 
r- in his kitchen. Because he has reached a 
I goal is no reason I should drop back to 
le darning socks and memorizing poetry. 
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such dangerous extremes as Martin | 
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ur Fanny watched Dare’s face with the 
ies slow of the fire and the moonbeams show- | 
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“Oh, we can stand it—besides, it is 
nothing to pity either one of them for; 
Fanny is quite on the rampage, and Mar- 
tin would welcome ahything causing a 
novel sensation.” 

Then they talked of tomorrow's duties 
and next week’s plans and next year’s 
hopes and the coming campaign, and 
when an hour had passed, they turned 
to reappear on the scene. 

“Kiss me,” Amos said gently before 
Dare rounded the corner. 

“Never forget to ask me that,” was 
her answer. 


HEY found Fanny and Martin in the 

chairs before the fire. The atmos- 
phere seemed somewhat sulky, Dare de- 
cided as she announced her coming. 

“We're satisfied that the other fellow 
has gotten the worst of it,” Fanny said 
maliciously. . “That was why we were 
both keen on the meet. I’m certain that 
I can never ruffle the Larkins, which was 
one reason I came to stay with them. 
So I'll leave now and let you have your 
own peace of mind; please give my mun- 
dane Martin immediate and tender atten- 
tion. There would be no point to my 
staying on; if you’d take me down the 
hill, I can make the ten o’clock train to 
the city, and that is what I’d rather do. 
I can’t imagine anyone’s staying any place 
if they've enough money or an invitation 
to take them somewhere else. That’s 
my code.” 

“We've no car; we hiked up here to 
carry out the pilgrim illusion,” Dare 
apologized. “So you had better wait until 
morning.” 

“Ah, the Garden of Eden hallucination, 
is that it?” Martin laughed nervously. 
He realized he was no match for Fanny; 
the only thing he could excell in doing 
was to kiss a pretty girl for the first time, 
causing that curious half-laugh, half-gasp! 
He was aldermanic as to figure and obese 
of mind, nervous regarding his blood- 
pressure, and his daughters annoyed him. 
Business was a bugbear, and only his 





rapidly shrinking wine-cellar and his play- 
mates kept his interest in life intact. 
“What a walk it must have been! I 
quite admire you. If you'll allow me, 
Mrs.—” His voice trailing into nothing. 

“T suppose you were going to offer to 
drive me down; thank you, I'd be greatly 
obliged. Be sure the brakes are rein- 
forced. Here's a situation for you— 
taking one’s wife-in-law to the train! 
Count him game to the last!” Fanny 
added, passing before Martin with an 
audacious abandon, to flip him contemptu- 
ously on the cheek. 

“I'll be back shortly,” Martin promised 
the Larkins, “—that is, if I am still wel- 
come. Awfully sorry this had to happen 
here.” 

“We don’t mind,” Dare said honestly. 
“We are used to nearly anything! You 
both behaved better than I would have 
prophesied.” 


HE motor disappeared, and Amos 

turned to Dare to laugh. “Whatever 
becomes of them, let us hope it is brief! 
At least, there is a telling satisfaction 
in knowing that lunatics never have, never 
can and never will combine. Therefore 
the world will remain reasonably safe, 
no matter how many Martins and Fannys 
it contains. I'll go in and glance through 
the notes vou laid on the desk; there will 
be time before he is back.” 

Dare waved her hand and went to re- 
arrange the fireplace chairs. It was 
golden moonlight. From a neighboring 
house came strains of: 


The Son of God goes forth to war, 
His kingly crown to gain— 


Bending to pick up a cushion, Dare 
paused. It was the country church choir 
practicing, a coincidence similar to that 
of Fanny’s meeting Martin. 
afar— 


His blood red banner streams 


caroled the voices. 
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The wind-screen of silvery birches 
shivered as if they parted to let step 
into view Jimmie Dixon’s ragged figure, as 
Dare always pictured her, singing her 
favorite hymn to Little Ladyfingers! 


senena a and triumph in His train. 

The speck of common-sense bitterness 
possessed by wives who have been both 
rescuer and discreet playmate to success- 
fu! husbands asserted itself. It was an 
infinitesimal speck, better described by 
saying that Dare, although believing in 
Amos and his future, would not be 
crushed should he sometime disappoint 
her. She had delved too deeply into the 
things comprising life-as-usual, in trying 
to make Amos accept them also, not to 
have recourse to them for herself in the 
event that he fail her. In which ex- 
perience and attitude lay her strength and 
her safety! 

“Oh, Jimmie dear,” she whispered. 

They were singing the second stanza 
Too late for Jimmie to find fair-to-mid- 
dling highways! 

At least women could give women the 
antidotes for such plights as countless 
Jimmies endure or are forced to witness 
If women chose not to take them— 
but then, most human beings fight until 
spent for causes which can never be de- 
termined! 

Realizing this, Dare’s mind swept back 
to her cause. Amos had been right 
Women must rescue women, with men 
as amiable tools or ineffectual enemies 
preaching to each other the slogan of a 
high heart but an even higher head! 

Amos was speaking to her from the 
openea window. “The paragraph abou 
women who marry aliens and lose citizen- 
ship—was that what you wanted empha- 
sized?” 

“I’m coming in,” she answered joyous- 
ly, the vision of Jimmie sinking to rest 
behind the trees. 

“Amen,” sang the little choir. 

THE END 


-_ 
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THE FORGOTTEN GO 


(Continued from | 
page 49) 
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deliberately made preposterous. Forty 
and fifty per cent more per day per man! 
Think of it!” 

“Per cent? Are you sure it’s that?” 
The question is asked by the one other 
young man of the ten, at the foot of the 
table. 

The president shakes his paper. “There 
it is, in black and white, drawn up and 
signed by the secretary of their com- 
mittee—Headley himself. If they were 
demanding forty and fifty cents a day 
more, we should have to hesitate. It 
isn’t the money they want. I know them, 
remember. It is power, control. This is 
only a move”—another shake of the 
paper—‘‘to see how far we’ll let ’em go.” 

Thus pass the sixty minutes, with 
steady heightening of suspense. The two 
clouds draw nearer. 

(The strain is telling on President Bill 
Quinn as well. Wilder words eseape his 
control, with wiider spirits below to hear 
him: “We'll put a sign in the sky, for all 
the world to see!’’) 


A little less guarded, too, the president 


in Manhattan: “Let me remind you. 
This is an uprising of Reds. Who is their 
hero? This foreigner Scapell. Fired 


for gross incompetence, on the word of a 
most trustworthy foreman, Blount. And 
he’s been a firebrand ever since. His 
picture is‘in the yellow press every day. 
At some time or other we've got to call a 
halt. In my opinion that time is now.” 

“T quite agree with you!” In equal 
strength of conviction the words come 
from the other young man at the foot of 
the table, so that all look at him. ‘We've 
got to call a halt—not on those men, but 
on ourselves.” No question of their 
their listening now. “I know of your 
man Scapell—Schiaparelli is his name 
not a bad one in Italy. I also knew of 
his son. Top sergeant in my command. 
Killed in Belleau Wood. I don’t know 
what he lived like. They told me he died 
like an American. I'll trust the father. 
And I believe there’s a decenter way of 
stopping this. I’ve always believed it.” 











Ts firm young president’s straight 
lips take on a curl. Not quite as he 
would, however, might he address the son 
of the great upbuilder of Colossus Stee 
He says instead: 

“T know your theories, Mr. Forsyth 
I've always admired them. But we ar 
dealing with facts now. The time has 
gone by for an appeal to sentiment.” 

“What, Dudley!” The father himself 
takes a hand. “Still on that lofty schen 
of yours? The men to elect delegates 
to help us run Colossus Steel? That's 
Soviet talk! Never let me hear of 
again!” 

“Then hear of endless strikes. Y 
know what they cost.” 

With the father for backing, Preside 
Burke will have a little laugh at 
pampered son. “I'm afraid, Mr. For 
sythe, you want to make the men a clean 
gift of Colossus Steel. That’s even more 
than they ask! And Lord knows, even 
in quiet times, they’re always crabbing 
for something more.” 
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“It’s the spirit that’s made Colossus 
Steel! And we don’t capitalize it! We 
haven’t the business sense!” 

“Oh, it’s a splendid idea, Mr. For- 
sythe!” Burke sought to settle the matter. 
“But we've got to think practically. 
Think of the lust of power you’d be 
letting loose. Look at them now. You’d 
stop making steel and go to making agi- 
tators.” 

“Faster than we’re making ‘em now, 
Mr. Burke?” 

Not entire harmony at this meeting, 
either, clearly. “Dudley!” the father 
reminds him. 

A thump on the table was the answer. 
“T’m for looking Burke’s facts in the eye. 
Those men are strong. That’s one of 
his facts. We'll be clever to give them 
a little before they take a lot.” 

“Give ‘em what? A hundred per 
cent?” 

“Something cheaper to us and dearer 
to them. Give them a look-in on the big 
job of management. It sobers them, 
every time.” 

“All for the future. For the present, 
dangerous nonsense. Leave management 
to us, my boy. You couldn’t air such 
notions outside this meeting without 
tumbling Colossus stock to the bottom 
of the market. Fancy a Forsythe talking 
like that! Quoted in the press! Colossus 
Steel going in for such moonshine! You’d 
cause a panic. That’s what all America 
would think of your scheme.” 


RESIDENT BURKE recalled some- 
thing important. “Let’s get back to 
the point. We’re in the thick of a fight. 
It’s got to be settled. The one question 
is: shall we give in?” 
“A little. Why not?” 


“Because ‘a little’ is nothing but oil | 


on the flames. Gentlemen, shall I notify 
them?” 

“Notify them?” The younger For- 
sythe is on his feet. “I’m going over to 
meet those men. We’re the trouble. 
We're afraid—afraid of losing some little 
stidgeon of old-fashioned pomp. There’s 
the trouble And you know it.” From a 
near-by table he seized his hat and passed 
out the door. 

“Dudley!” The father hurried after 
him. Outside, a laggard elevator had 
kept the son waiting. Forgetful of a 
cloud of newspaper men hovering in the 
corridor for momentous news, the old 
man grasped his arm. “Dudley! You're 
—not going to talk!” 

“At Sound Point. Certainly.” 

“But Headley says—” 

“Headley again! Now from you!” 
The son swung about. “I have it! He’s 
your spy, the Company spy, on the 
workers’ committee—isn’t he?” 

“Dudley!” 

“So he wrote their demands! Father,” 
-—his hand sought the elder’s shoulder — 
‘how can you permit such things in this 
country?” 

“Dudley! The reporters!” 

The younger Forsythe squared his 
broad shoulders and swung his well- 
remembered face, a little distorted now, 
upon the gaping crowd. “Print what 
you've heard!” he choked. “Tell it all. 
And to make no mistake about it—I’m 
Forsythe, Jr., if you don’t know that 
already. —Father,”—he turned back,— 
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“Bob and I breakfast together now @ 
that we have our Armstrong Table 
Stove. I never have to jump up 
and run to the kitchen even when 


Waffles and Toast 
Without Turning 


AFFLES are a joy to make on the Arm- 

strong Table Stove. No grease, no turning 
and they are ready in half the time for both 
sides are browned at once. 


While the waffles are being prepared two 
other things are cooking for the Armstrong 
cooks three things at once. And the cost of 
operation is no greater than that of the ordinary 
single electrical device. The heat from the 
two units is concentrated on the utensils by the 
patented design of the stove. 

The Armstrong will fry, toast, boil, steam and broil. 
Its complete equipment of attractive aluminum uten- 
sils includes a deep boiling pan, toaster, griddle, four 
egg cups and rack. 

The tilting plug connection of the Armstrong Table 
—— gives you perfect control of the heat. It never 
sticks. 


You will find the Armstrong Table Stove for sale by 
nearly all good electrical supply and hardware dealers 
for$12.50. With the stove comes all of the above 
named equipment excepting the waffle iron which is 
$4,00 extra. Write for booklet C. 


ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


144 W. Seventh Avenue Huntington, West Virginia 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
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Nurse 


ILLIONS OF BATHERS 

have been getting sun- 
Mi. —and rushing to the 
drug store for relief. Arecent 
report shows that the great- 
est demand is for 








Always made under this signaton_ PKL, 
It cools the burn, softens the 
drawn skin and heals the blis- 
ters gently and antiseptically. 
Mentholatum is good for insect bites, | 
cuts, bruises, and tired feet. | 
Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25¢, 50c, $l. 
The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 











STOMACH TROUBLE 


cured with food. one postcard for free booklet— | 
Foods Cure.” 
DR. EUGENE CHRISTIAN, “Dept 58, Broadway at 71st St.. NEW YORK 


EasiertoEarn | 
1000aMonth | 
Than'I8aWeek 


HAT is what 

CharlesL. Berry 
of Winterset, Iowa, 
says. Formerly he 
was a farmhand. Now 
he is earning $1000 a 
month; he is indepen- 















dent, travels, enjoys 
every minute of his 
work. He found his 


good fortune in the wonder- 
ful field of Salesmanship, the 
highest paid profession in the 


world, The National Sales- 


P ‘ Charies L. Ber 
men’s Training Association | 


made him a Master Salesman in his spare time at 
home. Its Free Employment Service helped him | 
to his position as Salesman, 


Amazing Proof Sent Free 


Hundreds of other men have jumped from small pay 
jobs to magnificent earnings through the help of the 
1.8. T.A. Let us prove that this amazing system of 
Salesmanship Training and Free Employment Service 

will make you a Master Salesman in your spare time at 
home and open the way to big mone No previous expe 
rience necessary. Write today for illustrated Free Book 

on Salesmanship. No costorobligation. National Sales 

men’s Training Association, Dept. 22-K, 





Chik ago, iil 


| beckoning for a paper. 


| it. All 


“you've been wrong. It’s no wonder those 
men have been sore. It’s time Colossus 
Steel got set right. It'll be good adver- 
tising, the best we've had for many a 
day.” 

The elevator having risen, he entered it. 

“Dudley! They'll get you! Headley 
says they’re in ugly humor!” 

“Headley be damned. I'll fire him, if 
I find him.” 

“No nonsense over there! 
us to act here!” 

“The more reason why one of us should 


You'll force 


| go over there and have it out with ’em, 
like men—if it isn’t too late!” 

With anguish pinching his face, the 
elder Forsythe hurried back into the 
directors’ room, leaving twenty reporters 
behind him frantically ringing for an- 


other elevator. The meeting within came 
to a speedy close. In five minutes the 
Company’s reply was handed to the blond 
young secretary at a side table, with in- 
structions to telephone it immediately to 
strike headquarters in Sound Point, and 
afterwards transmit it to the press. 
With his own eye to business, the blond 
young secretary cheerfully accepted two 
hundred dollars for his tremendous news 
When, 


from an enterprising reporter. 
by agreement, he called up union head- 
quarters later, from another wire, there 
was no reply. 
Hence the meeting at union head- 
quarters ended likewise abruptly. Forty 
| of the sixty remaining minutes had 
ticked away. The strain was immense. 


Then something happened to relieve it. 
Far out on the fringe of the now densely 
packed crowd in front of the building, 
newsboys’ frenzied voices rang: “Huxtry! 
Huxtry! It’s all over! Get yer copy! 
Colossus Steel says no. Strikers’ demands 
turned down. Fi’ cents a copy!” 

Down the stairs from the committee- 
room plunged a man, closely followed by 
a girl. Usually Bill Quinn was cheered 
at his every appearance. No cheers for 
him now. Breathless hush for him, as 
he stood on the step, himself speechless, 
A struggling boy 
| handed him one. He scanned the head- 
| read the one paragraph beneath 
His arm dropped. The paper dropped 
from his hand. His white face lifted. 
He leaned limply against the doorpost. 
The girl with him, none to notice her 
dark beauty now, laid her hand on his 
arm. 


UDDENLY Bill Quinn - stiffened 
straight. He raised the paper, shook 
faces were turned toward him. 
They all surged closer to hear. 
“You've heard what they 
shouted. “And how they’ve told us! 
They never said it to us—didn’t dare! 
The papers first! A gallery play to the 


say!” he 


public! The cowards! That’s Colossus 
Steel! And it’s not all, my friends! 
They lie! Lie! Listen to this!” And he 
reads: 


“*The Board of Directors find that the 
strikers’ demand for a forty- and fifty- 
per-cent increase,”’—he reads that again, 
louder —‘“a forty- and fifty- per cent 
increase to be unreasonable and un- 
warranted, and it is therefore refused.’ ” 

The paper now dropped completely 
from his hand. A moment Bill Quinn 
stood calm. His smooth, almost boyish 
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face reddened, his blue eyes widened and 
blazed; the veins crept out on his fore- 
head; his shock of blue-black hair 
quivered. 

“Great God, 
cried hoarsely. 
It must be a newspaper story. 
‘em the benefit of the doubt. 
out!” 

Like an electric light turned out, he 
vanished up the stairs three at a time, the 
girl still with him, but lagging, to the tele- 
phone in the committee-room. A trem- 
bling number was given, from memory; a 
feverish wait, then the “Well?” from 
John Burke, on duty at the other end for 
precisely such business. A fire of sharp 


men, it can’t be!” he 
“They couldn’t do that. 
We'll give 
We'll find 


questions, answers snapped back; and 
then: 
“But we never asked for forty and 


fifty per cent!” 

“It’s here on the paper, in Headley’s 
hand!” 

“Tt’s a mistake.” 

“He confirmed it himself, over the tele- 
phone!” 

A gasp from Bill Quinn. “Headley? 
He couldn’t have done that! All we 
as sked was forty and fifty cents a day!” 

“It would have made no difference!” 

“Bill!” a contralto interruption near 
at hand made Quinn look up. “Now I've 
got it!”’ Bill Quinn saw Angela Scapell, of 
the Madonna face, sink into a chair and 
fling herself across the table like a melted 
goddess. 


“It’s Headley! He did do it! On pur- 
pose!” A swift torrent of words. “It’s 
because I laughed at him! He’s been 


after me for weeks! I didn’t tell you. 
With your other worries—” 

“Yes, yes! Tell me later!” Bill Quinn 
turned back to the phone, to a painful 
situation. “Wait! It’s a mistake. Our 
demand was for forty and fifty cents 
a day.” 

“Tt was 
much.” 

‘“What’s your answer?” 

With none to restrain him now, the 
young president of Colossus Steel might 
well give his answer. Weakening 
strikers he knows well enough how to 
answer. “The answer is no!” he shouted, 
and hung up, confident of the directors’ 
approval in the morning. 

“Then it’s hell for you!” shouted the 
other white-hot maddened man. 

Hence the sudden vision of Bill Quinn 
in the doorway before the crowd again, 
his two arms upraised, his hands clutching 
at something invisible, like an avenging 
fury. 

“They mean it! It’s their own lie! We 
asked for forty and fifty more pennies 
a day per man! We never asked per 
cent! They lie! That’s Colossus Steel! 
We think of the man; they think of the 
cent! And they hurry to advertise their 
lie! Anything to win—they don’t care 
how! Any lie, any trick will do! If 
that’s all they care, why should we care? 
It’s time the truth be told. It’s up to us 
to tell it. So far, we’ve behaved like men. 
They’ve gone too far!” 

The leash was slipping on Bill Quinn’s 
tongue. The crowd responded to it as to 
the lash. “Suffering wives, go back to 
your hungry babies! You men of Co- 
lossus Steel, they’ve beaten us down. 
Are we going down alone?” 


forty and fifty cents too 
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A united howl filled the town. One 
single-throated shout, then a babel of 
cries. From the edge of the crowd in- 
dividuals flew away to spread the news. 
By instinct they already know that some- 
thing was on. From the stone steps to 
the little building, Bill Quinn saw and 
approved. On him also there was now 
no restraint. “Get out the gang!” he 
shouted. ‘“We’ve got a little lesson to 
teach the Colossus!” 

A way was made for him, and he 
brushed down and through, to his place 
at the front, the arm of a girl still linked 
with his. Behind him they fell into a 
moving current. 

Without orders, by instinct, the pro- 
cession formed, itself a new kind of 
colossus, and headed down the street lead- 
ing to the Works. Across the front, the 
committee—a committee of nine, now— 
one Headley strangely missing. Slightly 
to the fore, Bill Quinn, yet leading even 
him, tugging at his arm, the blazing figure 
of a girl, her hair loose and flying. A 
Madonna gone mad! “An-ge-la!” the 
cry rises, in a sort of singsong marching 
tune. The dozen scattered police among 
them made feeble, jostling efforts to effect 
a halt. Their main business was soon to 
save their own lives, to scatter and to 
bring assistance—at any rate to sound the 
alarm. 


RDERLY, even solemn at arst, the 

movement became a rush, impetuous, 
pressing upon the nine leaders and their 
goddess to the fore. The pace quickened. 
Gathering numbers lent more and more 
force to the march. Gradually the women 
were crowded aside and to the rear. For 
the front of this human ram, none but 
men! From a score of rivulet streets, 
torrents of humanity poured into the duct 
leading straight to the Works. No chok- 
ing that sluice! No damming that flow 
of human lava. 

By roundabout byways the police made 
haste to gather at the Company gates, to 
blunt the head of this living spear. All 
that the town could spare were hurried to 
the North Gate. Valiantly they tried per- 
suasion. It was jeered down. So were 
their threats. Nickel revolvers were 
flourished next—and snatched from their 
hands. Nice work for policemen! Every 
man in the infuriated crowd, the Bill 
Quinns, the Charley Skinners, hundreds of 
them, were old personal friends of the 
policemen, playmates of boyhood, base- 
ball team-mates, lodge-mates, neighbors. 
Pleasant duty to shoot these! Excellent 
prospect of Sound Point police accom- 
plishing something here for order! 

The head of the procession, the curl of 
the wave, met the thin blue line hastily 
strung across the road in the darkness. 
The arc-lights in the Works inclosure were 
burning brightly enough. A blue-coat in 
command opened wide his arms. 

“In the name of God, Bill Quinn, are 
vou mad? Come to your senses!” 

“Sergeant O'Malley, out of the way!” 

“Bill! We're ordered to shoot!” 

“Shoot and be damned. But God pity 
you if you hit us!” 

fty policemen were there. Half a 
loz. 1 of their guns cracked—into the air. 
Duty had been done. The rest was use- 
The thin dam of the law was 
brushed aside. 


ess, 


Anticipating this very thing, accurately | 
informed in advance of what might 
happen, Colossus Steel had wired to the 
governor for troops. A trainload was on 
the way. The start had been made, but 
from a distance nevertheless. There was 
plenty of time. 

Soon the round knobs of the North 
Gate were reached, and a pause. Not one 
bayonet now, but a garden of those | 
prickly weeds had sprouted behind the 
fence, waving there in the windless night, 
glinting in the light of a hundred electric 
suns. For one instant this outraged pro- 
cession paused, to reflect how it should 
weed that garden. A man _ threaded 
through from the rear. He had an ax. 
At once another was beside him, carrying 
a sledge. Another ax, double-bitted, was 
magically there. By what genius of fore- | 
sight, by what working of instinct, are 
such always ready! 

Orders were superfluous. The obvious 
stared straight into the thousand eyes of | 
a single purpose. In a second the axes 
were ringing at the foot of a telephone- 
pole beside the fence. The sledge; 
thumped it higher up, to hasten its fall. 
To the tune of cheers it splintered and 
cracked, leaned and dropped. 

Instantly the cheer hoarsened to a roar 
of rage. As the pole fell, its wires met | 
the barbs on the fence. There was a blind- | 
ing flash, a continuing greenish flare. | 
Those three strands of barbed wire atop | 
the fence had been electrified. Short- | 
circuited only by accident, they whitened | 
with heat, melted, bubbled, broke, the | 
ends dropping to the ground, and writhing | 
there like livid green snakes. 

All this within the space of one long 
gasp from the crowd outside. From hun- 
dreds of throats rose a long-drawn| 
“A-ah!” Darkness then, utter and com- 
plete. Not an arc was left going. The 
power-house itself had been put out of 
business. 

So had 





this throng been  short- 
circuited. Its currents now were loosed 
utterly from all wires of reason. That 
electric charge over the fence—as if the 
barbs alone were not insult enough—had 
heated these people whiter hot. Fifty 
pairs of hands were ready, twenty pairs 
the quickest, to seize the fallen pole. The 
sledge knocked off its cross-bars. With | 
a thump its nose was driven against the | 
gate. The two wings snapped open and 
down. So did a whole section of fence, 
where a wave of this furious humanity | 
broke mightily against it. The way was | 
open wide. With a yell of exultation, the | 
torrent poured in—a yell of primal man. 

In the sudden darkness the armed 
guards of the Company were at a dis- 
advantage. Before they could form, or 
fire, or fall back, this human flood was 
upon them. So densely, so suddenly were 
they packed and wrapped round in hu- 
manity that no room was left for leveling 
a gun. Room was left only for scuffling, 
for wrenching of weapons from their 
authorized owners. A few of these 
guards, the more prudent, having re- 
treated at once and without question, 
knelt now and let fly at the black, on- 
rushing mass. 

“On to Berlin!” a wit in the mob cried 
out, with an inspiration. 
The mob took it up. 





“We need a little light!” a voice cried. 


“On to Berlin!” | 


‘The Best Hunch 
I Ever Had!” 


“ was feeling pretty blue. Pay-day had come 
again and the raise I’d hoped for wasn’t there. 
It began to look as though I was to spend the 
rest of my life checking orders—at $20 a week! 


“I _ picked up a magazine. It fell open at a 
familiar advertisement, and a coupon stared me 
in the face. Month after month I’d been seeing 
that coupon, but never until that moment had I 
thought of it as meaning anything to me. But 
this time I read the advertisement twice—yes, 
every word. And this time I tore out the coupon! 


“That was the turn in the road for me. The 
Schools at Scranton suggested just the course of 
training I needed and they worked with me every 
hour I had to spare. 


“In six months I was in charge of my division. In a year 
my salary had been doubled. And I’ve been advancing a 
since, lay I was appointed manager of our Western 
office at $5,000 a year. Tearing out that coupon three 
years ago was the best bunch Ivever had.’’ 


For thirty years, the International Correspondence Schools 
have been helping men to win promotion, to earn more 
money, to get ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work you 

ike best. All we ask-is the chance to prove it. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. Do it right now! 
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| Investment Opportunities 
and 


| Our Twenty Payment Plan 


These publications tell of good invest- 
ment stocks, which can be purchased on 
small payments, extending over a period 
of twenty months. This pian was originated 
by us in 1908. You can secure both free. 


Write for 17-RB 





(ine) 
Investment Securities | 
| 40 Exchange Place, New York | 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved? Try the following 
treatment: 
Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring. Do 
not rub in, but apply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear. 
Start tonight — after two or three ap- 
plications you will see results. 
After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn’t it, write us direct. 50c per jar. 
Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c 
Stillman’s Rouge - - «+ 25¢ 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste - 25c 
At Drug Stores everywhere. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. Write for booklet— 
“*Wouldst Thou Be Fair?’ for helpful beauty 
hints, 
STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept.40 Aurora, Illinois 


































BRUSHES 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A 

















Brush Manufacturers for Over 1/2 Years and the 
Largest in the World | 





Its owner had snatched an oil lantern 
from a watchman’s box. To the tanks 
supplying the Company trucks was a 
short sprint away. Under a faucet he 
tucked the naked light, turned the tap, 
and fled. Followed a roar and a flash, 
instantly beggared by a greater. Skyward 
soared the tank of gasoline, a rocket fifty 
feet thick. Two of its neighbors leaped 
after it. In the way of their descent was 
the roof of old Number Six Machine- 
shop. Long, wooden, oldest of Colossus 
Steel’s first expansions to greatness, it 
caught like gunpowder. There was 
plenty of light now, and acres of fuel. 
Now for the first time the crowd had 
caught sight of its own thousands, its own 
might. Surely a righteous cause, backed 
by such numbers! An impulse shared by 
so many must be just! The thousands 
were accordingly heartened to their work. 
Helpless before it stood the citadel of 
fancied industrial Hundom. “Hurry, 
men!” rang out the voice of a leader. 
“You know Colossus Steel! They've 
bellered for troops, sure as hell!” 


ONY SCAPELL, forcing himself to 
believe what he was seeing and hear- 
ing, stood beside the hollowed stone steps 
to the little brick union building and 
watched the human contents gush out of 
it and dissolve with the human fluid in 
the street. That much of reality his mind 
consented to accept. The rest, to him, 
was phantasm, outlandish, unthinkable, 
impossible. The street leading toward the 
Works had run dry, and still he stood 
there, dazed. What might be happening 
at the far end of that street he refused 
to imagine. What actually happened at 
his own end of it, the part he played him- 
self that night, remained throughout his 
life what it seemed that night—a dream. 
He was still standing beside the steps, 
paralyzed by overwhelming dread and 
regret and shame, when a taxi whisked 
up to the curb and discharged a young 
man whom he instantly recognized from 
many pictures in the papers. He rushed 
forward and took that young man into a 
bearlike embrace. Then with a gesture 
he spoke what his tongue could not. He 
simply held out a shaking finger pointing 
down the deserted street. 

It seems that both got back into the 
taxi—the first one Tony Scapell had ever 
entered. What was said, if anything, he 
forgot—except that once the young man 
looked out and said: “If only it would 
rain!” Nothing else of that flying, careen- 
ing ride ever came back to him but their 
passing of fire-engines, rocking and hop- 
ping away at their work; the drenching 
from a hose, spurting where an angry ax 
had gashed it; and other engines, stopped 
now, at the useless effort of forcing water 
into the gutters through other lines 
punctured like a sieve. 

Soon the glare of Colossus Steel against 
the sky—not now the same glare. It 
was unsteady, drunken, leering, sickly. 
To Tony Scapell it was the world burning 
up, with frightful danger ahead, and only 
old Tony Scapell to save this young man! 
Unless they were on a divine mission to 
save things! How else this taxi, so 
miraculously there! And the young man 
himself, Forsythe, the great embodiment 
of power, surely an emissary, a bringer of 
peace! Why else should that young man 
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be there? Tony Scapell recalled the 
strange woman who had thought of an- 
other Lincoln; and—strange fancy born 
of a great wish—that Lincoln he thought 
he saw in this young man, tall, spare, with 
the sensitive mouth, eyes sad and brood- 
i They rode on. 

Soon they were out of the taxi, within 
the Works inclosure, Forsythe first and he 
after, flying fast into the roar and the 
burning, into the great mistake, the heat 
as of hell, the noise likewise, roofs crash- 
ing down, starting fountains of sparks, 
great chimneys falling, men in hundreds 
shouting and fleeting hither and yon on 
errands, few of them knew what, looking 
the very devils they had become, ruddy 
puppets in the rising and falling lights. 
One lone young man, whatever his author- 
ity, to halt a frenzy swelled to such 


might! 
Nevertheless the young man would 
have his try. “Stop! Stop that! It’s 


not the way!” Tony Scapell heard his 
miraculous champion shout. He had run 
up to the first man encountered, a man 
grasping the cooler end of a blazing stic!: 
and holding it to a shed that Tony 
Scapell remembered had oils and grease 
under its roof. With a single inquiring, 
scornful glance, the man applied his torch. 
Forsythe ran on. Next at hand was a 
building still intact. Before it a crowd 
of fifty or more, were busy. Fifty points 
of contact with danger for Forsythe. 

“Don’t! This wont do!” he cried, be- 
fore he had taken their measure. Quick 
enough, his discovery that he had picked 
the wrong audience for preaching reform! 
They were looting a storehouse of crow- 
bars, shovels, tools of every description, 
mostly useless, yet property to be had for 
the taking. Making sport of their sudden 
license, they were even wheeling barrows 
about in circles, with roars of laughter. 
As at a shock of water they stopped in 
their tracks at the call from Forsythe, red 
statues in the glare. “You're all wrong!” 
he pressed on, seeing that he was in for 
some manner of approach. “Stop! That 
isn’t the way!” 

“Who the hell are you!” rang out an 
angry voice. 

“Where’s your president? The organ- 
izer? The man accustomed to dealing?” 
shouted Forsythe. “I’m here to settle 
this thing.” 

“The hell you say!” A grimy figure 
approached, laid hold of Forsythe’s arm, 
peered into his face, and said slowly: 
“You sound like Forsythe.” 

“That’s who I am—Forsythe.” 

“By the Lord God A’mighty!” The 
man turned to his fellows with such a 
prize. “Boys, look what we got! Come 
here!” They rushed up. “Forsythe? 
Without a bunch of cops? I see that- 
risking his neck round here! Wait—a 
minute!” A more burly figure brushed 
the others aside. “We'll soon see if he’s 
a Forsythe or not. Wot you got in your 
inside pocket, young feller? Fork it 
over!” 


T that point Tony Scapell himself 

erred egregiously. By taking these 
men seriously, he turned them seriov;. As 
easily as if it were a toothpick, '.e had 
snatched a crowbar from one of them. 
That instant the issue was closed. There 
was a rush for Forsythe. Like a tooth- 
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pick the crowbar descended across an arm 
and another and another. The arms fell 
limp by their owners’ sides. There was 
a growl, a roar,a rush. And amid a rain 
of bolts and other bars, Tony Scapell 
hustled his evangelist away. They be- 
come safe only by becoming lost ‘n the 
wild confusion of flying sparks and flying 
men. Lost also in the general noise and 
absorption. No one listened to Forsythe. 
Everywhere, literally, they were as busy 
as hell. 

To something else they began to answer 
in time nevertheless, to ordinary human 
fatigue. For two hours, now, 
demons had worked as never before at 
Colossus Steel. The exertion was telling. 
So was shame. Passion quickly explodes 
and is over. Already alarmed, their fervor 
of vengeance sated, some of them were 
slinking away toward home and hiding. 
It takes the presence of numbers to keep 
the wrecking purpose alive. Still the 
numbers were there. One such group, of 
a hundred or more, sent up shouts and 
snarls above all the hubbub, so that For- 
sythe and Tony Scapell were drawn from 
a distance. There they were, before the 
door to one of the rail-mills, growling with 
rage, hurling blistering epithets and threat- 
ening bolts and spikes at the lone figure 
of a man who guarded the entrance. 

To his utter astonishment, Tony Scapell 
recognized this person, the face of him 
clear in red light from somewhere, as the 
foreman who had discharged him—Blount, 
now the object of interest to a hundred 
Charley Skinners, the brunt of much other 
hatred he had aroused, and yet thus 
guarding Colossus Steel fearlessly, like a 
savage dog that had learned nothing but 
the watching of property. Something in 
Tony Scapell understood that man at last, 
and went out to him. Physically he 
started in his direction when something 
else started. 

Suddenly the crowd of maddened men 
parted. From a something in their midst 
a spear of flame shot out, bluish and 
hissing. Straight to Blount’s head it flew. 
With a frying sound his face disappeared. 
He never knew what hit him. The oxy- 
acetylene flame had bored instantly 
through. The flame ceased. For a sec- 
ond there was silence. Then audible 
above the crackle round about rose a 
long-drawn “O-oh!” Men in the crowd 
looked at each other. Some turned away. 
Some hid their faces. Some ran. The 
horror sobered them. Madness had seen 
its own face, and was frightened back 
to its senses. 

Forsythe saw his opening. “Where is 
your president?” he shouted, coming near. 
Nobody waited to tell him. They fled— 
all but one tatterdemalion, who rushed 
up, his clothing a ruin, his face black and 
gashed, but still a bright thing hanging at 
his breast—a badge. He was a police- 
man. Another pair of astonished men 
understood each other as Forsythe grasped 
that officers hand and identified himself. 

“Great God, sir! You here!” The 
policeman swept his arm over this mag- 
nificent death of a magnificent thing. 
“You've got the nerve, but you're mad. 
Look at it! W’y, Mr. Forsythe, if 
some of those fellers caught you here, 
they'd toss you into the fire! You get 
out, as quick as you can! Here! [I'll 
help you!” He seized an arm—and 


these’ 


Tony Scapell edged 
Here’s one of ’em now! 


moved away as 
closer. “Look! 
Tony Scapell! My Gawd!” 

Forsythe wheeled about. “You? 
Scapell?” He wrung Tony’s hand. “He’s 
saved my skin already! Officer, if that 
man’s with me, there'll surely be others! 
Where’s Bill Quinn?” 

“Lord, sir, he’s blowin’ up the office- 
buildin’!” 

“T said Quinn. Are you with me?” 

Without a word the policeman linked 
his arm with Forsythe’s and wouid have 
led away. ‘“Wait—one minute.” For- 
sythe stayed him. “Whatever happens, 
whatever you’ve seen already tonight, you 
—forget. You get me?” 

“By Gad, sir!” With a snap, the 
policeman plunged them ahead. “If you 
get half a chance, I believe you’ll stop 
this yet! W’y, Mr. Forsythe, them fellers 
has been half an hour blowin’ up that 
buildin’! The man that went for dyna- 
mite has run off home! They’re sick of 
it—Quinn and the leaders, all of ’em. 
They’ve gone too far, and they know it. 
Now they can’t stop it. And when the 
regulars come—it'll craze a man to see 
what happens!” 

“Quick!” Forsythe commanded. 

Impassive, unruffled, almost untouched, 
stood the familiar citadel—“Orrices OF 
THE CoLossus STEEL Co.,” its three 
stories of yellow brick pinky red now in 
the fitful flares, its barred and wire- 
glassed windows no more than cracked 
by brickbats, its metal doors indifferent 
to scores of burly shoulders. “Stay 
here!” Forsythe dropped the policeman 
at a safe distance. For himself what a 
picture—lightning-swift vision of a light- 
ning-swift drama, as he sped forward, 
into it! 


T the doors, beating upon them, tear- 

ing at their metal with her nails, 
was a woman; at the foot of the six 
broad steps a score of men watching, 
with shaking and discouraged heads, un- 
yielding door and futile woman, symbols 
both! How like Colossus Steel! Bolted 
doors for answer to human appeal! 
“Angela!” The cry electrified them. A 
broad figure dashed up the steps to seize 
her, with torrents of Italian. Instantly 
they wheeled at another shock. 

“Bill Quinn!” a voice shouted. Brush- 
ing through them was a tall, spare man, 
hatless, but otherwise dressed to catch 
their attention. They crowded about Bill 
Quinn, with swift sense that here was 
drama. At the apex of passion, on the 
peak of the divide between two sorts of 
life, the two surcharged forces of those 
who work and those who own, personified 
in two human beings dizzily distraught, 
met here! Scarcely could ears record or 
voice utter the few tense, trembling 
words that could be uttered at all. Hear- 
ing this Forsythe for the first time in 
their lives, broken sentences, spurts of 
meaning, was all they could hear: 

“Great hideous mistake! 
ee All wrong, but our blunder more 
than yours..... This is no way out of 
it Cool down, all of us.... 
come to our senses!” Then louder: “Be 
with me, Quinn! Lift your hand while 
there’s still time, and stop this! What 
do you say?” 


Quinn himself, at length: “Hell! 
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| supposed, had Bill Quinn 


| had seen, and got out extras. 
| country had heard. 


| had risen in its 


| it was enacted, over and over, by Tony 


| We’ve been treated like dogs! We've 
| had—” 

“Right, Quinn! 
even now!” 

“You brought it on yourselves! Forty 
cents a day—forty cents!—too much for 
'us! Unreasonable, unwarranted!” 
| “You're right, Bill. It’s we've been 
| wrong! I never knew till: tonight how 
| wrong—we got so far away from you. 
| But you’ve punished us, given us a plenty ! ! 

Now don’t, for God’s sake, go on and 
punish yourselves! Here! Now! Bill, 
help stop this. For your own sakes. 
| Don’t tell me this place means nothing to 
/ you men too! You'll be homesick tomor- 
| row!” 

Inspiration, that word “homesick!” 
Not for nothing had Forsythe been an 
officer, under fire before. That word 
alone said something to these men. Every 
| one of them knew what the human nature 
in him would think, next morning, when 
he came down to see, gone utterly, the 
great place where for years he had 
toiled, with something of Tony Scapell’s 
own pride. 

“Call your men, Bill!” Forsythe pressed 
his advantage. “Get among ’em! Call 
‘em off! You can do it! Let the firemen 
in. We'll blow up a building or two, cut 
off the rest of the Works, and let this 
burn its head off. Burn up our differ- 
ences, and patch the rest tomorrow. What 
do you say, Bill! Come on!” 

It was promising. They wavered— 
wavered until something not so fortunate 
occurred. From the region of the North 
Gate came a prodigious shout—the single- 
minded fear and rage of thousands. A 
horde of these onlookers burst into the 
Works inclosure. Through the babel of 
their cries Forsythe’s trained ear caught 
a familiar sound—a military command. 
The troops had arrived. 

“Tt’s a trap!”’ shouted one of the lead- 
ers. “Traitor! Hypocrite! Liar! Scab!” 
another cried to Forsythe. He drew a 
pistol and fired. Utter loss was upon 
them. Not to Sound Point alone, as he 
“advertised” 
much more than he intended. New York 
The whole 
Not a regiment alone 
had arrived. The Government had taken 
a hand and sent thousands. 

This was more than a difference be- 
tween Colossus Steel and its men. In- 
stantly and instinctively human society 
own protection. To- 
morrow it would boast it had put down a 
menace of revolution. Tonight, through 
murk of smoke and rainfall of sparks, its 
minions leaped on the double, bayonets 
lowered. One last livid flare, an explosion 
of minds, and the strike was over. Great 
and sudden disappearance of everybody 
and everything; and for Tony Scapell, 
darkness and a blank! By morning the 
fire at Colossus Steel, human and other, 
would be put out. Rain, and enough of 
it, would fall at last, over those picking 
up the dead. Suspected of being among 
the awesome number, Tony Scapell would 
be carried away. 


But you’re more than 





£ 


\ | hail actually happened in front of 
the office-building, in that last mo- 
ment of the dissolution of everything, no 
one there could ever endure to recall. But 
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Scapell, in the hours of his delirium in a 
hospital—in his cry of “Angela! No! 
He isn’t the one! You’re choking him to 
death! Bill! Don’t shoot! He isn’t 
hurting her! He’s trying to save—” And 
the wrenching fling of his body across the 
cot that always awakened him! 

Thus nightly, until the day when For- 
sythe called to thank him, and tell him 
why. That night Tony Scapell slept 
without disturbance. In the morning he 
awoke with a wondering smile. They 
never got the bullet from his back, nor 
that smile from his face. He thinks a 
miracle happened. And perhaps it did. 

The country had a gust of indignation, 
and then looked on, a little more lan- 
guidly, at the arrests of the ringleaders 
and their trials, for disturbance of the 
peace, for inciting to riot, arson, murder 
A little cynically it noted how few of 
them were able to recall what occurred 
on that lurid night. Then it forgot al- 
together. That is to say, society, human 
life, all the things that are wrong—in 
other words, the villain of this piece, the 
wind that had arisen—passed on and 
over these individuals whom it had tossed 
about, some of them to destruction. Cer- 
tain men named Skinner and Scapell, who 
were they? Even Bill Quinn, his neck, 
his problems and prospects, the girl 
Angela he was too poor to marry, and 
the anguished and beaten love that really 
fired Colossus Steel. Leaves in a gale! 

Larger even than Colossus Steel is life 
itself. Its fiery little dramas of retiring 
Quinn and reinstating Scapell, the whole 
comedy of great Colossus Steel reconciling 
itself to its men and their needs, played 
to an empty house! Something of im- 
portance to America had happened within 
Colossus Steel, and nobody cares. Lately 
it came over an alert reporter on a New 
York daily that not for a twelvemonth 
had Colossus incurred the usual periodic 
row with its men. The phenomenon ap- 
peared to him striking enough to be 
looked into. He came away from Sound 
Point with a remarkable “story,” which 
nobody cared to print. Where is the 
drama in a contented workman’s smile! 


A" EAR passed. As if nothing had 
interrupted, the Colossus chimneys 
belched their Titanic breath, with clank 
of their steely ribs. The old magnificence 
was back in its place on the sky at night 
Last night, on the anniversary of a gen- 
erally forgotten riot and fire, the three- 
story offices were pinky red again, but 
in the glow from the still busy hearths 
Again a crowd was there for a con- 
ference was on, this time within the builc- 
ing. The same persons were engaged 
but with incredible additions, with fellow 
ships dramatic and unthinkable a year 
ago. Tony Scapell was there, with the 
president of the Company, no less; Super- 
intendent William Quinn and his wile 
Angela, capping stories with a director 
Charley Skinner, with Vice-President 
Forsythe, Jr.; three hundred other em- 
ployees of Colessus Steel, as oddly as- 
sorted with members of the management 
with a jazz band for entertainment and 
dancing. Strange outcome of a still 
stranger conference a short year before in 
front of that building! Or merely its 
logical, inevitable result? 

Dinner was over. The dancing would 
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follow soon. It was time, in the words of 
Forsythe, “for taking account of stock.” 
Through shouts of laughter, sometimes 
of cheers, Tony Scapell heard Forsythe 
as in a dream. Tall, sinewy, wearing a 
broad smile and the one decoration he 
had brought home from France,—the 
white scar across his bronzed cheek,— 
Forsythe stood behind the table smiling. 

“Not quite a year ago,” he said in 
the sudden hush, ‘we, the directors of 
Colossus Steel, asked you—the eighteen 
thousand of you now—to elect representa- 
tives, to sit with representatives of ours, 
man to man, in regular conferences, and 
run the Works together. Together we 
have shaped the rules of management; 
together we have taken up each other’s 
problems; and together, we have solved 
them. The job was too big for us alone; 
we had to get you to help. 

“At first you thought I was selling you 
a gold brick.” (Laughter and “No!”) 
“The directors said I was starting some- 
thing I couldn’t finish. For answer, I 
have only to point out to our directors 
the slight difference between this annual 
meeting of all our representatives and 
another little meeting here just one year 
azo tonight. It is well for all of us to 
remember that. Then something was 
desperately wrong. None of us knew 
what. We of the Company thought the 
country was behind us. It was. We 
still smart in that quarter. It was an 
awful panning we got. 

“That night, gentlemen, we all saw— 
a great light. One vision that night I 
can never forget—a young woman beat- 
ing her fists wildly against our doors. 
Always a woman at the heart of every 
mischief, I thought. Then I understood. 
She. typified that eternal something— 
more than work—that men have always 
worked for. Who in the world had a 
better right to knock at our door? She 
sits here now, one of your representatives. 
Gentlemen, that young woman won your 
fight. We’ve given nothing. We've 
yielded instead. 

“I will say it came hard!” Forsythe 
turned upon the embarrassed but smiling 
directors. “The fire here a year ago was 
nothing to the fireworks in our offices 
before we got through with this thing. 
They said I was a theorist, a sentimental- 
ist. I said I didn’t know what you men 
had done to me, beyond teaching me what 
was wrong. We'd grown too far apart. 
That was the trouble. So far apart that 
our messages got mixed! The thing to do 
was to get together again, as plain men, 
for a talk—not now and then, but reg- 
ularly. A year ago any trifle got us into a 
row. Tonight we have learned the simple 
secret of industrial peace—get together— 
and talk! I ask you now whether you 
vote this way of running Colossus Steel 
a success.” 

With the smile of his habit, Tony 
Scapell listened to this and to more, 
until suddenly, for the first time in a year, 
the smile vanished, when he heard the 
fatal words calling on him, sonorously 
ending with the name.—‘My friend, 
Antonio Schiaparelli, representative from 
the Welfare Department.” 

They all knew his story, and their 
applause rose to a deafening cheer as he 
stood to his feet. Halting at first, in his 
careful English, he gained in confidence: 


“I had been proud of my place here. | 
And yet I felt small. To my employer, 
even to my worker friends, I was un- 
known. No one cared that I was here. 
Now it seems as if I had been found 
again. Since we have closed the gap 
between manager and men, I feel so much 
more contented. Perhaps you have all 
noticed the same. 

“No one has mentioned another gap 
that has been closed. Our president and 
Mr. Forsythe, they say, have both worked 
at machines. I have seen men about me, 
bright men, who seemed also fitted to 
be presidents. This country itself has 
been ruled by men who were rail-splitters 
and canal-boys. Perhaps there were other 
rail-splitters wno never became known. 
One does not know why some men rise 
and others stay beside their machines. It 
is as Solomon said long ago: ‘The race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong.’ Perhaps, if the span of 
a man’s life were long enough, each might 
more surely come into his proper reward. 
But life is not so long. These bright men 
about me know that they must remain as 
workmen—something they may be weary 
of being. Always there will be the gap 
between these men, and the others who 
rise. Here, it seems, is the chief benefit 
in this method of our meeting together, 
managers and men. We are able for a 
time to seem less different from each 
other. At least once in a while the differ- 
ence between us can be overlooked. I 
think you will agree with me’—he 
glanced about—‘that it does much to 
soften matters for those 
below.” 

Antonio’s chief applause was observ- 
able in the eyes of young Forsythe. They 
were turned away, and they were moist. 
But as soon as he could, Forsythe sought 
out the old man. “Have you time for a 
little walk?” He fumbled for a pretext. 
He wanted to talk. 


HROUGH the tortuous lanes of the | 


Works Forsythe led him, 
were out in the night, 
lights, on one of the docks. 
younger man turned, and with a strange 
emotion placed his hands on the old 
fellow’s shoulders. “Mr. Schiaparelli, 
you said it all! I wish the whole country 
could read what you said!” 

“The country will soon hear of what 
Colossus Steel has done. And quickly 
follow such an example,” was the reply. 

In silence then they walked out to the 
open end of the pier. The harbor spread 
before them, studded with the ghostly 
shapes of anchored craft and moving 
vessels. And the measured passing of 
one of these, a four-masted schooner, 
unexpectedly threw into their view the 
Goddess. Coming thus suddenly, the 
vision of it brought to these two men 
a new and fresh meaning. For a moment 
it held them. 

“We could spout enough about that 
in wartime. Now we're forgetting it 
again!” the young man said. 

“Yes,” replied the elder. “But I think 
it is coming over us that there is also a 
Patriotism of Feace.”’ 

Then at a common impulse they turned 
each to the other and their hands met— 
a gesture symbolic of perfect understand- 
ing. 


till they 
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MOONLIGHT 


(Continued from page 


39) 





“Yes—but—” she began. 

“You see, you understand.” 

“But—where do I come in?” 
him. 

“That’s simple. You are to keep him.” 

ad tl 

“That’s right.” 

“Why, I scarcely noticed him.” 

“That’s quite different from him,” 
Schmaar told her. “He scarcely took 
|his eyes off you all the time. Don’t 
| worry about that,” he said, when she 
denied it. “I don’t. All he needs is just 
one word from you. He’s crazy about 
you—I know that!” 

“Just that one time—that one evening!” 
she began to argue, but glad enough, of 
course, to believe it. 

“That’s enough,” said Schmaar. “It 
would be for any man!” he added as 
good measure. 

“Don’t be foolish,” she told him, the 
strained look leaving her face a little. 

“That’s my risk, anyway,” he told her. 

“What is it you want me to do?” 

“T want you to keep him over the 
next week-end here.” 

“How?” 

“Simple enough. Just ask him to stay. 
Pay him a little attention tonight and 
tomorrow. And at the end ask him to 
meet you here—next week-end.” 

“And—that—that’s all?” she asked, 
with a look of relief growing stronger in 
her face. 

“All—for me!” 


she asked 








he said. ‘Yes, but not 


for you!” 


“Why—what does that mean?” 

“After that,” John Schmaar suggested 
to her, “why not marry him?” 

No—no! She never would. 
wouldn’t. She couldn’t sell herself! 

“Oh, piffile!” said John Schmaar. 
“That’s old stuff.” 

Oh, no. She couldn’t think of it. 
couldn’t do that. 

“Well, I just made the suggestion,” 
John Schmaar. 


She 


She 
said 
E had to smile at the next thing— 


her next remark. 
“Besides—if—I wanted to,” she said, 





consenting to consider it for a minute, 
“it’s all too ridiculous!” 

“What's ridiculous?” asked 
Schmaar, watching her closely. 

| “What you say. About his being crazy 
about me. Nobody could be—wnow. 
Why, I’m shabby—positively shabby. All 
my decent gowns have gone. I haven't 
la rag!” 

“Well, that’s all provided for, isn’t it?” 
| said Schmaar, keeping his face straight. 

“Provided for! How?” 

“By me.” 

Oh, no! She couldn’t think of it. 

“How much will it be?” John Schmaar 
|asked her, taking out his check-book. 
“You can pay me when you’re married 
to him,” he assured her, laughing, 

She couldn’t do that—she couldn’t sell 
herself. She couldn’t marry him—even 
if there were any possibility of truth in 
what he said—which there wasn’t. 

“You wont have to sell yourself, 


John 


he said, looking up—and perceiv- 


maybe,” 
on the 


ing her eyes fastened hungrily 
check-book. 

Why—what did he mean, she wanted t¢ 
know again. But her eyes were less 
frightened now, A dimple was back play- 
ing in the smooth cheek. 

“He’s rich,” he told her. 

“Suppose he is.” 

“He’s a nice, clever boy at the same 
time.” 

“Well?” 

“You might fall in love with him your- 
self.” 

She started smiling now. 

“Tt has been done,” said John Schmaar 


ee showed her white regular teeth in 
her first real smile. The prospect of 
ease, of luxury, of theaters, of dancing 
and shopping tours on the Avenue, th: 
possible resurrection of her old life, all 
opened up before her again. 

“Now, then, what will it take t 
straighten you out—start you on your 
way, sister?” he asked her. 

She still held off. How could she pay 
him? When? 

“Pay me when you're married,” he told 
her, waiting. “Or don’t pay me at all. 
I’m not worrying about that—not if you 
can hold him here, until I put this deal 
through.” 

And then he went on reminding her of 
his past relations, his obligations to her 
father—although of course these had been 
paid and well paid for years ago. 

“Of course,” he told her then, “if you 
want to, you can help me along still more 
than by just keeping him here—in putting 
through this financing. Of course, there 
are always plenty who will knock me, if 
for nothing else than on my past record. 
It doesn’t always help me along—the fact 
that I started out life as a professional 
gambler. I don’t deny the fact as plenty 
of others do. That’s one difference be- 
tween me and a good many down there 
in Broad and Wall streets. But any boost 
would help. All I mean is,” he went on, 
seeing she only partly comprehended 
what he was saying, “if he should ask 
you, you might say I’m quite a crook. li 
you feel that way!” 

“Feel that way!” she said, flushing 
“After what you are doing for me—no 

“Another thing,” he said, satisfied now 
that he had won her. “You'd bett 
stay here with us for the present—wi 
Miss Schmaar and me, while we 
straightening you out—your debts an 
things. And it will be better, too, for our 
little financial deal to keep him here! 

“Tf he ever comes here,” she sa 
smiling 

So finally he gave his check for fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

While he was waving it to dry off t 
ink, he turned his head toward the we 
in the direction of the main road, which 
passed by the house. 

“Listen,” he said to her. 
is now!” 

Gladden 
called him, 


“There he 


the Westerner—Babe, the 


because he was such a 
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thing—was coming up, on foot as usual, 
for exercise, singing that familiar song of 
his, fairly shouting it—full of life! 

The girl flushed, snatched the check 
and started off in the direction of the 
house. 

“Tl pay you back,” she called. 
certainly pay you back sometime!” 

“You'll pay me back!” said John 
Schmaar to himself, watching her—with 
her new lease on life, hurrying to reach 
the house and her own room _ before 
Gladden should appear. He saw her van- 
ish on the path through the trees and 
rhododendrons which screened the house. 

He smiled. Matchmaking hadn’t been 
exactly in his line before. Quite the 
contrary! But this thing should work 
out pretty certainly with the two of them 
—the girl and Gladden. He had him, it 
seemed to him—and her too, whichever 
way she jumped. 

He stooped down and picked up the 
small green ball of paper—her check— 
from the floor of the summer-house, and 
put it back into his pocket. It was a 
pretty good stroke of business. You can’t 
always kill two birds with one stone. 


“re 


CHAPTER II 


Tat copper mine John Schmaar was 
after was bigger even than he had at 
first thought. This Westerner, this 
Gladden who controlled it, had been 
abroad with the army, and after the war 
had stayed across, enjoying life in France, 
neglecting his business—as so many have 
done, especially the young ones, who think 
they have struck it rich at last. The first 
thing to do under such circumstances— 
as no one on earth knew better than John 
Schmaar—is to run out and play, and 
neither pay attention to your own busi- 
ness nor let anybody else pay attention 
to it for you. 

So everybody’s hand had been at 
Gladden’s property in the years he had 
been away,—managers, labor unions, local 
banks,—all grabbing what they could grab. 
And now it needed money, a lot of it— 
much more than its owner had any idea 
of. John Schmaar thanked the gods of 
chance that he had got into it just when 
he had. If he hadn’t, ten to one the 
thing might have dropped off into the 
hands of men who had no idea how rich it 
was. 

Schmaar thanked himself no less grate- 
fully for the other thing—this plan of 
his which kept the man from going home, 
the trick about the girl. 

It was amusing—to watch the great 
boy fall for her, to see her work her own 
ittle game, each one equally unconscious 

f the surprise which was waiting for 
them at the end. John Schmaar, having 
vorked it up, appreciated it, as he should. 

He knew these Westerners down to the 
ground—quite naturally, having made his 
iving out of them, first in the old days 
n his gambling-houses in the West, and 
ater when he graduated into the greater 
game of financing their mines for them 
here on Broad Street. Rough and tough, 
good and bad and ugly, they were al!l 
alike—in the way they fell for women, 
lelicate women, soft-voiced, well-dressed, 
well-mannered, frail, delicate things, like 
children, demanding protection and wor- 


ship at the same time. For a dainty 
woman was a rare and unknown thing 
to these rough-necks—a thing to be; 
touched with care and viewed with won-| 
der, like a lovely unknown flower. 

Nowhere else in the world could there} 
be a better creature for John Schmaar’s| 
vain purpose in this plan of his than 
Aileen Dulcifer. She was a flower, a 
costly hothouse flower—light as an orchid, 
lighter, prettier, even less substantial. A| 
top flower on a top branch, but not essen- 
tially different, for all that, from any 
other hothouse bloom. Ten thousand of 
her kind blossomed every year in the 
great city, and glowed a few months or 
years in its night glitter, things not bad, 
not good—just as moral and unmoral as 
a hothouse flower, and bred out of the 
artificial life of a great city just as natu- 
rally. 

John Schmaar smiled inwardly at the} 
progress of the little game that proceeded | 
incidental to his own—what the girl was| 
trying to do, what she really was, and| 
what that great boy thought she was, a 
creature she herself would never have 
dreamed of. But at any rate, amusing or| 
not, it all served Schmaar’s own pur-| 
poses perfectly well. Gladden was no 
longer anxious to go home; he had for-| 
gotten that he had a home to go to, now} 
that she looked at him and noticed that| 
he was alive. He stayed over the next| 
week-end, and the next. He would have! 
been beside her constantly if she had let} 
him. Almost any night he could be heard 
coming up the road to Schmaar’s country | 
house—walking always, for exercise!—}| 
and shouting that fool boy song of his,| 
that worn-out stammering song about| 
“Katy, Beautiful Katy,” that had held! 
over with him from war-time, and| 
seemed to express what was going on 
inside of him, and life in general, better 
than any other noise he could make. 





HE girl was less obvious and open. 

She would be, from her experience. 
However, she played the game and held| 
the pose ‘that she had developed. Light} 
and young and ornamental, rather secre- 
tive in her own small affairs, she let the 
man develop his own dreams of her. How 
far she had really gone with him Schmaar 
did not know. He had not asked her, 
and she had not told. But he felt fairly 
sure that she felt him to be secure—if 
from nothing else than the relief and} 
cheerfulness of her manner. A dimple in| 
the cheek of a girl can speak quite loud-| 
ly at times. She was engaged to him by 
now, without doubt, Schmaar thought. | 
But it was a surprise to him, the first} 
glimpse he had of how matters I 
stood. 

It was Sunday—late Sunday afternoon, | 
one of those soft, warm days in October. 
blue overhead and russet underneath. 
They had all gone stale sitting around the 
house, and there were no card-games on 
till later; so they were all out on the! 
lawn between that crazy old-time rustic 
summer-house, and that crazier Lovers’| 
Leap, trying to kill the time 

Eloise Hunter, the lean one with the| 
big eyes, who played up to the men so| 
hard, was there that afternoon, as was| 
a new man, a Captain Armitage, one of 
the stiff, silent kind who sit still and let 
the women talk to them—which this) 
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' Hunter girl was always glad to do. Hav- 
ing quite a trick at that sort of thing, 
she was telling over again for his benefit 
the story of the Lovers’ Leap, and the 
self-sacrificing Indian maid. 

“Right here,” she said, rolling up her 
| big eyes at him. “She stood right here 
| where we are now. A hundred years ago 
—in the moonlight! I can imagine per- 
fectly! I can see her now—can’t you?” 

Armitage didn’t answer; he looked— 
probably not knowing quite how to take 
the girl’s dramatics. 

“She was captured, 
she went on. “Absolutely! She knew 
she couldn’t possibly get away. And she 
ee they would get him next—unless 


you understand,” 


something was done, you understand!” 

The Captain nodded silently. “The 
| automatic hero,” John Schmaar called 
him—one of the kind who makes the 
motions of a man but never speaks. The 
war, Schmaar declared, had sent back a 
{lot of them. 

But the Hunter girl could speak for 
two, always. That was her specialty. 
| “Now, then,” she said, dragging him 
| along, “the next thing is to understand 
| the geography. It seems they used to 
go up and down from the Hudson then 
—the Indians—in regular paths just like 
our roads, through the breaks in the 


Palisades.” 

“They had to,” said the big bouncing 
girl beside her—Billie Bannerman. 
|“That’s the only way they could go, 


| naturally.” 

She was always breaking 
climaxes. 

“Yes,” said Eloise Hunter crisply, and 
| pointed for her Captain. “There it was, 
| right down there. You see?” 

The automatic soldier nodded, as if a 
little dazed—still not knowing just how 

| to take it all. 


in on one’s 


| JOHN SCHMAAR watched them all 
from one side—heard the girl go on 
—half joking, half serious. How they 
loved to play with it, this man-and- 
woman stuff, even the most sophisticated 
| of them! 

“And it seems the Indians had their 
| camps or villages where there was drink- 
ing water—at the mouth of a brook 
| generally,” Eloise ran on, turning now a 
| little to the south. “Come over here!” 
she called out, catching sight of Aileen 
Dulcifer and Gladden—together at one 
side as usual. “I’m telling history— 
| stuff you ought to know. 

“Right down there—down under where 
those two were standing,” she went on to 
| her Captain, “was the Indian camp.” 
| “Where our hero lay,” chimed in the 
Bannerman girl again, “asleep!” 

“All right,” said Gladden in his offhand 
Western way, coming over with Aileen. 
“Say he did.” 

“What was his name?” 
Bannerman. 

“Never mind his name. 
Uncas.” 

“Or Wampum.” 

“VYes—or something!” said the Hunter 
girl—not allowing herself to be inter- 
rupted for long. “So he was there. And 
to get to him, they had to go down there,” 
she said, pointing north again to the 
umber tree-tops on the slope to the little 


inquired Billie 


Say it was 





pass, 
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“Now, then,” she went on with tremolo 
stop out again, “she stood there this night 
—long, long ago!” 

“In the moonlight!” interrupted the 
Bannerman girl maliciously. 

“They held her prisoner,” dramatized 
Eloise, ignoring her. “In a few minutes 
they would go down there—around there. 
And then,” she said, and rolled her eyes 
again, “they would have him—destroy 
him!” 

“I see.” 
finally. 

“Shudder—shudder!” 
Bannerman girl. 

“What did she do?” 
Hunter girl tragically. 
Come here—all of you!” She moved out 
toward the Lovers’ Leap; the others fol- 
lowed. “There!” she exclaimed, pointing. 
“She stood right there!” 

“Our heroine, she means, 
maid,” said the Bannerman girl. 
moonlight!” 

“Yes,” said John Schmaar with a 
laugh. “Don’t forget the moonlight.” 

“Now, then, look here,” said the 
Hunter girl to the Captain, her special 
victim of the afternoon. “You never 
heard this before?” 

“No,” said the soldier, moving a little 
nearer the edge of the cliff. 

“Don’t—not too near!” cried a voice 
at the back, the light voice of Aileen Dul- 
cifer. John Schmaar glanced back with 
the rest, and knowing—as they could not 
know—what that place meant to her and 
her horror of it, he smiled. 

No one but him and the Westerner 
seemed to pay much attention to Aileen’s 
protest. The Hunter girl was proceeding 
with her dramatic exercises over the In- 
dian maiden’s feat. 

“Look,” she said, clinging to the silent 
soldier for support and pointing down at 
the niche in the sheer brown cliff a little 
to one side and underneath the Leap. 


The silent Captain spoke, 
threw in the big 


asked the dark 
“Tl show you 


the Indian 
“In the 


“Right there! She jumped to there. 
Right there! And then there! And then 
down!” 


= were all gathered now quite 
close to the edge—all but the Dulci- 
fer girl, who still held back. 

“She jumped!” cried the Hunter girl 
Ee a, “She saved him!” 

“And let me tell you,” the Bannerman 
girl put in, “another thing. She did it— 
she jumped. But the men, you notice, 
didn’t jump much after her!” 

That was her pose, bold and free— 
like a good many of her kind, too big and 
awkward to be kittenish. There have 
been more and more of them since the 
war, John Schmaar decided. 

They looked down the sheer brown fall 
upon the jumble of boulders below, and 
the great blue river on beyond. It was 
ugly enough under the prettiest of con- 
ditions. A steamer was coming down 
from the north like a white toy on the 
blue crinkled water; the sound of its band 
floated up to them distinctly, but as if it 
were far, far away. 

“It could be done,” said the big 
Gladden, stepping out on the edge, 
measuring the distance of the Indian 
maiden’s first jump with his eye. 

“T don’t doubt you could do it,” de- 
clared the Hunter girl, with a slight 
stressing of the “you.” 
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John Schmaar stood back a little with 
the Bannerman girl. He hadn’t cared to 
go out there on that rock much lately— 
not since he had been experiencing those | 
touches of vertigo. 

“Come away! Please!” He heard the 
light, child’s voice of the Dulcifer girl 
behind him and turned. What a slight, 
frail, delicate, priceless thing she was, 
needing constant protection and reassur- 
ance, he thought. 

“TI don’t doubt a man could do it,” the 
Hunter girl was going on, developing her 
best appeal. 

“They didn’t, you notice,” insisted the 
Bannerman girl. “It was the men who! Seems hain 


welched when the time came.” | 

“But it could be done, just the same,”|  JXBSORBS FOUR TIMES HIS WEIG 
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at that,” Gladden backed her up. will from your guests, customers and employees. 
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the cliff. “Listen!” he commanded. New York Chicago Thirsty Fibre—His Biography is a very interesting 
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the stones below. 


“If you did happen to miss!” he re- | 
marked briefly. Os. P. co. 
“Only you wouldn’t jingle so. It would | = 
sound softer,” said the Bannerman girl. | 
“Stop! Please don’t!” cried Aileen | 

ulcifer from behind them. They looked | Ca 
back to see her holding her fingers in her | 
ears. The Bannerman girl laughed, and | 
the rest smiled. The two men out on| 
Lovers’ Leap—the burly John Schmaar | 
ind the big, light, curly-headed West- 

ner, still stood there. 














OME away! You must!” cried | 
Aileen Dulcifer. And all at once ’ ; : 
she ran out to the edge of the Leap and | att “Showers of Gold” points 
pulled them both back with her! There \ the way to financial inde- 
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Go to the mountains of the North- 
west with Edison Marshall in 
“Shepherds of the Wild.””. You'll 
find the journey full of outdoor 
joys and invigorating excitement. 









Go with Octavus Roy Cohen to see 
the spirited battles in his thrilling 
novelette of the prize-ring, ““The 
Path of the Hurricane.” 








Go to sea on a battle-wagon with 
Warren H. Miller in “Youth.” 
Things will happen there that are 
worth seeing. 









Go to Europe with Clarence Herbert 
New in “Free Lances in Diplo- 
” and sit in at the greatest 









macy 


game in the world. 








Go West with Frederick Tierney in 

Tales of Old Denver.” You'll 

see something of the West where 
it was really wild. 










Go to the Arctie with Chart Pitt in 
“When the Snows Came.”’ It’s a 
wonderfully stimulating journey. 








And there are nine other delightful 
trips you may take, with no exer- 
tion and at a trifling cost, all in 
the pages of the August issue 
of THe Biue Book Macazine 
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| You’ve never 


| being speculated about. 


| half in earnest. 





“And afterwards, don’t forget,” the 
big one went on, “they all came up from 
underneath in the moonlight, and killed 
their enemies, with her leading!” 

“Through the moonlight,” 
Schmaar, breaking in once more. 

“T believe it,’ said Billie Bannerman, 
turning and directing her talk at him now. 
“I believe every word of the story, 
especially that part about the men not 
jumping after her! You do too—you be- 
said to Schmaar. 


said 


lieve it, don’t you?” she 
“Tt’s history, isn’t it? It’s all true? You 
ought to know it. You own it. What do 
you think?” 

“Sure, it’s true! That isn’t what 
worries me,’ Schmaar answered. Till 


now he had kept still, watching Aileen, 
—especially since that last move of hers, 
—studying her. It had been a surprise 
to him, her darting out there after what 
he knew about how she felt concerning it. 
He couldn’t imagine one of those light, 
self-centered, pretty little cowards taking 
a chance for anything alive—unless it 
were, perhaps, herself. 

“That doesn’t worry me,” 
Bannerman girl. 

“What does? 
she asked. 

“T wish I'd bought something more ex- 
clusive, that’s all, when I laid out my 
money here,’ Schmaar replied. “Some 
more select feature! When you buy a 
story for your place, you want a new 
one. And I never yet went into any 
country where they had hills fifty feet 
high,” he told them, “and didn’t have 
one or two Lovers’ Leaps. That’s the 
easiest thing lovers did in the old days— 


he told the 


What does worry you?” 


leaping. They were busy all over every 
moonlight night, leaping off into the 
moonshine from Lovers’ Leaps—in 
squads.” 


The big Bannerman girl kept hammer- 
ing away at him. 

“So you don’t believe in love?” she 
inquired, looking up into his eyes. 

“T never was very strong on the moon- 
light stuff,” he told her. He had never 
cared for her kind; a little of such slap- 
stick work on the part of women went a 
long way with him. 

“And you've never believed in women! 
idealized women, have 
you?” she insisted. 

“Love them, sure!’ said Schmaar. 
“But I would never yell for one to save 
me in a shipwreck.” 

“You think we’re cowards, don’t you?” 
she asked. 

“Why not?” he said, watching her. 


ND then they all fell to talking about 
men and women and cowardice. It 
was the usual man-and-woman talk of an 
idle Sunday afternoon, mostly, of course, 
about the women—the men, as always, 
glad to speculate about the women; the 
women, as usual, not much displeased at 
John Schmaar 
started them off with the argument that 
women were cowards naturally. 
“Tt’s simple enough,” he told them, 
“That’s the way God 


|made ’em. They don’t look like battle- 





| the big Bannerman girl a glance. 


i] 


| like them soft and clinging and needing 


” he said, passing 
“Do 
And if that’s the idea God has 
We 


ships, many of ’em, 


they? 
about them, why fly in His face? 
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us—that is, every natural-minded man 
does. We like ’em to be pretty little 


cowards.” 

“Oh, you males! You ferocious 
males!” cried the Hunter girl to the auto- 
matic Captain, who responded with a 
jerky smile. 

“What do you think?” inquired Billie 
Bannerman, turning to Gladden. 

“T think he’s got that wrong,” he 
answered her. “I don’t think women are 
cowards—by any means.” 

“It’s no different from anything else,” 
Schmaar argued. “All men and all women 
are cowards, sometime, if they know 
where they’re wise—or they wouldn't 
keep on living! The time comes when 
everybody’s got to step out of the way 
—if he isn’t a fool—just on the same 
principle that everybody has his price 
sometime. And it’s no different with 
women. The only difference is that 
women are weaker and go first.” 

He could see the Westerner scowling 
at him in disagreement before the Hunter 
girl broke in. 

“That’s strange talk, Mr. Schmaar 
from you!” she stated, turning her eyes 
from Armitage to him. 

“Why?” Schmaar asked. 

“You! I never thought you were afraid 
of anything. I thought you had the repu- 
tation of never backing down—on any- 
thing!” 

“Maybe it’s all a bluff; you can’t tell!’ 
he told her. 

“T’d hate to be the one,” she con- 
tributed, “to call you what you just 
called yourself.” 

“What’s that?” 

“A coward.” 

“T’d hate to have you,” he replied, his 
teeth shutting down unconsciously on the 
word. And they all laughed at him, for 
they all knew of course what his reputa- 
tion was, in spite of what he had jus 
been saying. 

“Or anybody,” he added, smiling and 
arguing himself out of where she hac 
left him, “who was weaker than I was! 

And he went on—started up by that 
laugh at him, and gave them a little more 
idea of what he believed about life and 
men and women and cowardice. 

» “It’s the biggest thing in the world— 
cowardice,” he declared. “I mean it. It’s 
fear, that’s all, put into action. Ani 
fear’s the one thing that drives the worl 
on—that keeps us jumping day after day 
to save ourselves from starving to death 
or from being eaten alive. It drives every 
living thing, from the worm that’s squirm- 
ing out of the way of the early bird, to 
the soldier that’s running away in battle 
The principle of the thing is clear enough, 
it seems to me. The strong eats the 
weak; and the weak gets out of the way.” 

“What a horrible idea of life, isn’t it?” 
exclaimed Eloise Hunter, turning her 
faithful eyes to the mechanical officer at 
her side, who nodded just perceptibly. 


CHMAAR could see that what he was 

saying didn’t please the Westerner 
much. But what did he care now what 
Gladden thought? He rather enjoyed 
roughing him. 

Aileen Dulcifer, looking at them both 
moved a little uneasily and started to say 
something, but Billie Bannerman, as usual, 
got in ahead of her. 
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“What do you think about that, Mr. 
Gladden?” she asked. 

“T don’t think a great deal of it, if you 
ask me,” the Westerner said, reddening a 
little. 

“T don’t, either,” the silent Captain 
agreed, speaking up at last. 

“T didn’t make them myself—the rules 
of that game,” Schmaar told them. “Na- 
ture did.- Her rule is simple enough— 
let the weakest get out of the way.” 

“Meaning women?” suggested Billie 
Bannerman. 

“Why not?” 

“Of course!” echoed the Hunter girl. 
Aileen Dulcifer said nothing, but looked 
flushed and interested, like an excited 
child. 

“What do you think about that one?” 
the Bannerman girl went on, dragging in 
the Westerner. “What he says about 
women being always cowards?” 

“T think,” he replied, growing still 
redder, the way his kind do when they 
start to speak, “just the opposite! I 
think a good woman is the bravest thing 
in all the world!” 

“Hear! - Hear!” cried the Bannerman 
girl, clapping her hands. 


OHN SCHMAAR smiled. “Here it 

comes!” he thought. And then he 
turned and watched Aileen, his attention 
taken by the look on her face—the way 
she sat and watched the Westerner with 
her lips apart as he proceeded. 

“A good woman, you understand!” 
Gladden was saying. “A good woman, I 
believe, is the bravest thing on earth!” 

“In the moonlight, you mean,” said 
Schmaar, touching him up a little. 

“Keep still, you!” called the Bannerman 
girl. “Go ahead,” she urged Gladden, 
pleased with herself ‘for what she had 
started.. Schmaar glanced again at Aileen 
Dulcifer to see how she took it. 

“TI believe it for the same reason he 
believes the other,” said Gladden, looking 
over at Schmaar. “Because it’s nature. 
Because they can’t help it. It’s in them 
—in every good, natural woman!” 

Schmaar’s eyes now were off him en- 
tirely, watching the Dulcifer girl, under- 
standing now how the situation stood! 

“You take, if you ever hunt any,” the 
Westerner was explaining, “—you take a 
bear or a partridge or a sage-hen—or any 
bird. And you'll see which has the more 
courage—the male or the female, when 
there’s anything at stake. You just take 
a partridge when they have their chicks 
running around—the way she'll try to 
fool you—to save them. It’s wicked— 
that’s all! But it’s nature too, just na- 
ture!” 

“Bully for you,” shouted the Banner- 
man girl, looking at John Schmaar out 
of the corner of her eyes, but he was 
looking at Aileen Dulcifer, who sat with 
eyes shining and her lips open. Schmaar 
understood now—and he had to smile a 
little, in spite of himself. He saw he had 
started something, with his scheme, for 
more than one. He was sorry, in a way; 
he hadn’t thought it would go so far, 
with her. It was a kind of joke on him 
—a comeback from his own play. 

“I tell you what I think,” the West- 
emer was going on, looking over at 
Schmaar now, trying to make it up with 
him. “I’m not much on the talky-talk, 
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| but I’ll say this—about Mr. Schmaar’s 
ideas. I think he has got it all right, 
but all wrong too.” 

“How could that be?” the Hunter girl 
asked him, her eyes lingering wonderingly 
on Gladden’s face. “All right, and all 
wrong!” 


“How they love to play with it!” John 
Schmaar thought, watching them. 

“He’s just got it upside down, that’s all, 
I think,” the Westerner explained. “The 
main thing in the world that drives it 
isn’t cowardice. It’s courage. That’s all 
there is in the world of any consequence, 
anyhow, in my opinion. 

“You know what we've always said in 
| the West,” he proceeded, with all the 
| women’s eyes hanging on him. “All over 
America. The thing we all go by—the 
saying we've all operated on in this coun- 
try.” 

“What?” 
| blankly. 

“God hates a quitter. God hates a 
coward,” he replied. ‘“That’s my religion 
About all I’ve got, but I believe that Aard 
And I believe it covers almost every- 
thing.” 

He couldn’t possibly stop now, and 
one reason, John Schmaar saw, was prob- 
ably the way Aileen Dulcifer was gaz- 
ing at him—drinking it all in, trying to 
| memorize it, apparently. 

“You take the war,’”’ Gladden was say 
| ing. “There weren’t many natural heroes 

you might say. At least, I didn’t sex 

any. But there was one thing it taught 
us all—one lesson we all had to learn 
before we got out.” 

“What was that?” they asked him. 

“That was,” he went on, staring now at 

a fixed distant point, the way ex-soldiers 
always do when they get to talking such 

stuff, “there’s only one real test for a 

man, or a woman either.” 

“What’s that?” asked Aileen Dulcifer 
| in a queer small voice; a kind of hoars: 
| little whisper. 

“That is what they'll do when the tim 
| comes,” the boy answered, staring bac 
at her as if the two were alone together 
| “Whether they'll go through or not 
| Whether they'll take the last chance 


asked the Bannerman girl 


make the last sacrifice, for the thing they 
| care about! Like the flag—and that! 
he concluded awkwardly 
| To John Schmaar, knowing what he did 
| about them both and where they wer 
| headed, it was delightful to see them, the 
girl especially, looking as if she were alone 
with the Westerner on a desert island, 
listening to something she must hear or 
die. You wouldn’t have believed it, and 
yet Schmaar knew of course that they di 
| get that way sometimes—her kind, at 
least. 
“The lighter they are,” he said to him- 
self, watching her, “the faster they burn!’ 
But it was funny, just the same, to 


| watch this frank Westerner telling that 


i 
! 


little spendthrift what she would most 
likely do when the time came for heroic 
action. 

And then, of course, the Bannerman 
girl piped up again. 

“All right,” she called. “But what’s 
the rest of it? Why are we women so 
much braver than the men? That’s what 
I’m waiting te hear about.” 

“Because it’s nature that they should,” 
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the Westerner replied finally. 
a woman isn’t so strong physically, in the 
first place, not so strong as her—as her 
love. So she has to go farther, she has 
to take more chances—any chance! And 
she will. A woman, when she really cares, 
is the bravest thing in the world. A good 
woman, I mean, when she really—cares,” 
he said, stumbling along again to another 
sudden stop, but still looking back again 
into Aileen Dulcifer’s eyes. 

And John Schmaar, watching, saw her 


look away, with a long sigh, shaking her | 


head as if she were sorry about some- 
thing. 


“Can you beat it?” he said to himself, 


watching her, knowing what she really was | 
at heart—that little self-indulgent waster | 


of time and money. 

“All Tight, now. Fine! But when the 
money’s gone, what then?” he said to him- 
self, still watching her and thinking of the 
joke that was coming to her very soon 
now—out of a clear sky. He knew the 
kind. He ought to. 
sand of them to Gladden’s one. 
have to theorize. 
they 
came! 

“What she’ll do for you,” 
said to himself, “will surprise you—when 
she finds out your money’s gone!” But 
aloud he said: “You say, and I say, any 
woman could make this jump here if she 
wanted to. You believe it, and I believe 
it. It isn’t so hard to do for anybody 
that has nerve. We all agree on that. 

“So, now, then,” said Schmaar, “just 
to prove we're right, just to add a little 
sporting interest to the proceeding— 
we've had quite a lot of assorted vocal 
moonshine here,” he added, 
Gladden, “—I’m going to give all of you 
girls a chance to demonstrate it—to make 
good as heroines. 
the side! I'll just give a thousand dollars 
right now to the first girl that will take 


that jump. Not all of it, you understand, | 


just the first jump, that easiest one in the 
lot, 
where we can pull you up, after you've 
made it, or you can climb up yourself. 
“Now, then,” he said when they stood 
there looking at him, “now, then, who’s 
going to go first? Don’t get killed in the 
crush. Oh, it’s all right!” 
and looking at the Bannerman girl, who 
stood there with her mouth open. “I 
mean it. I'll give it to the first heroine.” 
“That wasn’t the question,” 
Westerner, looking ugly. 
“What was?” Schmaar asked him. 
“It was whether they would do it if 
there was any good reason for it.” 
“They have to be full of warm air and 
love, huh?” Schmaar said to him. 
have to be fed up with moonlight first. 
Well, you ought to know. You're an 
artist at feeding it to them—I’ll say that,” 
he told him. 


HEY all laughed then, and the West- 
erner flushed 

“So, then, girls, ” said Schmaar, turn- 
ing around, “just to show you I’m no 
piker and give you all the chance there 
is, I'll extend this offer. I'll make it 
permanent.” 

He looked up as he said this. Over 
beyond, a little to the south, where the 
upper part of New York lay against the 


“Because | 





He had seen a thou- | 
He didn’t | 
He knew—just how | 
would act when that critical time 


John Schmaar 


watching | 


And make a little on | 


which we all admit could be done— | 


he said, turning | 


said the | 


“They | 
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and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use | 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get | 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 













ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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weeks, 


| spend—or something else, 
arrangement! 


| sky—that new part of the city—white 
|in the late afternoon sun, he saw the 
moon, almost full—a faint, queer-shaped 
silver disk against the dead blue of the 
eastern sky. 

“You're in luck, girls,” he said, point- 
ing. “There’s a good moon these nights. 
Go to it. Bea heroine on me. There’s 
a thousand dollars in it. It’s yours any 
time. And you can have all the advantage 
of all the moonlight in the world to inspire 
you.” 

Schmaar smiled as he watched them 
looking up at it. 

“They'll do it, too,” he said, glancing 
over at Gladden. “I know that, just 
from watching them when I made the 
proposition. They'll be off tonight or to- 
morrow night, or soon anyhow, making 
the jump in the moonlight—like the In- 
dian maid! Am I right, or not?” he 
asked, turning to Aileen Dulcifer—as he 
| remembered, naturally, afterwards! 

“What did you say?’ she answered him, 
as if she were waking up out of her 
sleep. 

“You'll be waking up, for good, my 
little friend,” he said to himself, “—in 
a little while now.” 

They split up after that—Gladden and 
Aileen Dulcifer going off together as usual. 
John Schmaar didn’t have a chance with 
her alone until late that night. But after 
the bridge, when he had her a minute 
in a corner, he asked her, just to start 
the thing, if she were engaged to Gladden 





et. 

“Why?” she asked back, not giving 
him a direct answer. 

“Don’t—that’s all,” he told her. 
till I have a little talk with you.” 

“Why?” she asked again. He could see 
then that she looked scared. 

“T just wanted to give you a little tip 
first,” he told her. “Things have 
changed!” 

And just then somebody else came up 
and shut them off. 

But Schmaar had made up his mind. 

‘About tomorrow,” he said to himself, 
watching her walking away, “we'll start 
turning off the moonlight. We'll all wake 
up.” 


“Not 


CHAPTER III 


HERE was no special reason for wait- 
ing. The thing was ready to be 
concluded, so far as the mine was con- 
cerned. And it was just as well to start 
now, on the other thing, before the girl 


got in too deeply. 


John Schmaar was curious to see how 
she would take her little surprise—the 
little awakening he had devised for her. 
It was going to be, he thought, quite a 


surprise—in every way. 


He had watched her those past few 
watched her spending of his 
money, her absolute lack of power to 
keep it, when any new desire struck her. 
She was a spendthrift. And now sud- 


- : 
denly she was coming up again before the 


bleak prospect of either no money to 
some other 


He had no doubt, ot course, of the final 
outcome of the affair. He knew the girl 
so much better than she knew herself. 
New York bred its great new crop of 
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them every year. The idle, pleasure- 
hunting girl of the great city—not selfish, 
merely ignorant that anyone else was 
living on the planet; not bad, of course 
—nor good: just ligbt. Little light de- 
sires, little fluttering fancies, small frail 
feminine appetites for little pleasures— 
with the morality of an orchid, the soul 
of a canary and just as bad and good as 
either. 

They couldn’t break away—and live, 
And after all, you must remember, young 
as they are and innocent-looking, they 
aren't entirely ignorant and unworldly— 
after that life they lead gadding and 
peering about the hotels and theaters and 
streets of New York. John Schmaar was 
curious to see just how this one would 
take the next move in his game. 

So far as he was concerned, it we 
really no move at all now. All he had 
to do was to sit still and let her come 
to him. 


T was late that next afternoon before 

she got a chance to. They were play- 
ing bridge all Sunday night, going pretty 
strong; and they weren’t satisfied to stop 
when it was time for the last ferry back 
to New York. So at Schmaar’s suggestion 
they adjourned over to the next night 
The two men agreed to come back again, 
and the girls all stayed on. So Aileen 
Dulcifer didn’t have a chance at Schmaar 
alone, until he appeared late Monday 
afternoon a little before the other men. 

But she came right down then, while 
the other women were dressing for dinner, 
and tackled Schmaar without any un- 
necessary delay as he sat there in his 
library alone—waiting for her to appear. 

“What’s happened?” she asked him, 
flushed and nervous. 

“You tell me,” he answered, sitting 
back and looking at her with his stillest 
face. 

He never saw her look better—so 
young and small and delicate. She was 
wearing gray, one of those cCresses his 
money had bought for her, gray, sheer 
stuff, and those sleek gray silk stockings 
the women were all playing up so much. 
She looked lighter than gray thistledown 
that a breath would blow out of the 
room. 

“What was it?” she said, almost pant- 
ing, she was so excited. “What was it 
you wanted to tell me about -yesterday? 
About Mr. Gladden?” 

“Vou tell me first,” he said, standing 
her off again. “Are you engaged to him 
yet—or aren’t you?” 

“Why?” she asked, dodging him again 

“Don’t—that’s all—if you aren’t,” he 
told her. 

“Why not?” she asked, her voice, he 
thought, a little shaky. 

I don’t want to see you get in bad— 
that’s all,” he told her and stopped, let- 
ting that sink in. 

“Get in bad?” 

7. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean he isn’t going to pan out the 
way I thought, financially,” he told her. 
“He isn’t a millionaire or anything like 
it. In fact, the way it looks now, he 
wont have but mighty little small change 
in his pockets when he gets through aere.” 

He watched her closely. The process 
of awakening was about to begin. 


she repeated after him. 
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Through!” she said _ after 
“Through what?” 

Through this financing that’s 
going on. 

Oh!” 


ing 


she cried, staring and stammer- 
“But—but—” 
I tell you this,” 
cause we've been friends. 

the thing together. 
see you go wrong.” 
He had her gasping now. 
Worked the thing together!” she | 
ai ved. | 
Why, yes,” he said. “You remember | 
yur original idea. You were to keep 
got my work done—this | 

icing. And then you were going to 

y him.” 

1e sat dumb now and wild-eyed. All | 

The whole dream gone glimmer- 


he said to her, 


“You didn’t tell me what you did. 
didn’t take me into your confidence 
much,” Schmaar told her, “whether | 
got engaged to him or not. But . 
telling you now, as your friend, if | 
haven’t—don’t.” | 

She sat staring a while longer, and 
broke out suddenly, in a kind of 

oarse voice—the voice of a child. 

‘What’s happened here?” she cried. | 

“What's happened—to Mr. Gladden?” 
“Nothing’s happened,” he told her, 
this—only when this is through, 
this deal comes out finally, he 
be just the thing for you to marry. | 

‘ou'll want somebody—from what I've | 

en of your bil ls—who can pay at least 
our shoes and stockings.” 

“What's happened?” she asked again, 

alking now faster and faster. 

Wait a minute!” Schmaar said, mo- 
1g to quiet her, “and I'll tell you.” 

have you done?” she insisted. 

You know, don’t 


hat 
\What have I done? 


’ now!” she said, putting her hand 
her cheek. 
rtainly.’ 

‘\Vhat have you done? What have you 
done to him? Have you cheated him— 
out of his money—out of his mine?” 

“No,” said Schmaar, “I haven’t cheated 
him. I didn’t have to. He did it all | 
himself. He is that kind—that neither 
attends to his business nor lets anybody 
else attend to it for him—and then hollers | 
when it gets away from him! He was 
done long before I came along. He was | 

ad ripe—that’s all. And I was the one | 
that came along and picked him—with 
your help!” he added. 


ITH my help!” she cried, her hand 
going to her face again. 

“Why, yes,” Schmaar told her 
know that.” 

‘end you’ve 
mine?” 

“Tll have to, I guess,” Schmaar told 
her, “the way things look now. If he 
doesn't keep to his agreements—and I | 
myself don’t see how he can—with copper 
prices where they are now.” 

“So—so—you'll take his mine—all his 
money! All he has!” 

“That’s the way it looks now,” he told | 
her. “But don’t worry. That needn’t | 
worry you. You wont suffer much—I'll | 
see to that,” he said, starting on the 
other line. 


“Vou 


taken his money—his | 


him. | 
been | 
“he. 


We've worked 
And I don’t want to | 


ae 
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Canada.) On sale at leading Drug, 
Department, Electrical and’ Hardware 
stores. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept.219 
Torrington, Conn. 
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Vibrator Every Night 
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“And you've ruined him!” she kept on, 
talking louder now. “You've ruined 
him!” 

“Keep still,” he said, warning her of 
the other people in the house. “I’ve told 
you what I did,” he went on when she 
was quieter. 

“But—but—you told me,” she said, 
going on in a lower voice, ‘“—I thought 
all the time you were helping him— 
getting him money—financing him!” 

“I thought so myself for a while,” said 
Schmaar, lying just a little. “But not 
now!” 

“You—you've ruined him!” she re- 
peated, losing control of herself a little 
more. 

“Have it your own way,” said Schmaar. 
“T ruined him if you say so!” 


HE sat staring off into the distance 

for a while. 

“And I—I helped you!” she said at 
last. 

“Forget it,’ said Schmaar. “Keep your 
voice down. Get back to earth.” 

“I—I ruined him!” She repeated the 
word over and over again. 

He calmly sat and watched her—wait- 
ing for her next move. 

“You know what I’m going to do?” 
she asked finally. 
‘‘No—what ?” 
“T—I ruined him. 

him!” 

“Save him, huh?” said Schmaar. He 
had to smile to himself. She was going 
to save him—save him. “How?” he 
asked her, seeing of course where this had 
come from. “Like the Indian maid in the 
moonlight ?” 

“Tl tell 
thing!” 

“Everything?” said Schmaar, sitting 
watching her—putting the moves all up 
to her now. ‘“What’s that? What is 
‘everything?’ Do you know?” 

That obviously puzzled her. 

“And there’s the other thing,” suggested 
Schmaar, looking at her, bringing the 
thing down now to where she, herself, 
lived, “you'll maybe want to consider!” 

“What is that?” 

“Yourself. What you'll do after you 


And I'll—I'll save 


him—I'll tell him—every- 


“HEREDITY?” 


With a question mark 
after it—that is the title 
of one of the best short 
| stories MARY SYNON 

has ever written. It will 
| appear, along with twelve 
other delightful stories 
and novels by Booth Tark- 
ington, Rupert Hughes, 
Melville Davisson Post, 
Perceval Gibbon, Beatrice 
Grimshaw, Jack Boyle, 
| George Kibbe Turner, and 
other noted writers, in 
the next — the September 

—issue of 
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tell him. Of course your little affair 
with him will be through, after you go 
into all the little details—of our ruin- 
ing him! He wouldn’t be so highly 
pleased, probably, that he would insist on 
marrying you.” 

She didn’t have much to say to that. 

“Especially,” said Schmaar, going on, 
taking a check out of his pocket, “when 
he sees one or two of these things with 
your name on the back.” 

That hit her pretty hard—as he knew 
it would. 

“You wouldn’t show those to him!” she 
said, starting up. 

“Why wouldn't I?” he asked her. “If 
you started out attacking me? When 
I'm an enemy, I’m an enemy—don't 
forget that. When I’m a friend, Im a 
friend!” 

She stood up now, looking at him, 
beginning to see what she was up against. 

“So let’s be friends,’ said Schmaar 
after a minute or so. “It will be a lot 
pleasanter for both of us.” 

But she wasn’t ready yet to listen. She 
didn’t care. She would tell him—save 
him! She didn’t care what became of 
her! 

“You can starve to death, huh?” said 
Schmaar, watching her, knowing how 
much she knew about it, thinking of the 
money she had spent on herself during 
the past few years. 

She would, yes. She didn’t care—now 
—what became of her! She was going 
to save him! Save him? Schmaar had to 
smile, seeing what was driving her, how 
everything in her mind went back to that 
fool talk of yesterday, what that boy had 
told her about herself, how strong and 
brave and good she was—and self-sacrific- 


ing! 

“And there’s another thing also.” he 
told her then, “you don’t want to forget 
entirely.” 


She didn’t answer. 

“And that is—what’s the use, anyhow? 
What good would it do anybody now, 
telling him, when it’s all over? When the 
whole thing is done and closed up, so 
far as he is concerned?” 

She didn’t care—she didn’t care! She'd 
tell him anyhow! 

“Sit down,” said Schmaar finally, and 
reached over and took hold of her arm, 
where she stood in a kind of trance. 

“Let’s talk sense. Let’s wake up. Let’s 
turn off a little of the moonlight. Let’s 
get back to earth..... That’s right,” 
he said, when she minded him and sat 
down—still staring ahead at what he had 
just revealed to her. 

“It’s great stuff, I know,” he told her, 
“this moonlight. It’s the finest thing 
in the world for a few minutes or a few 
months. But there is one great trouble— 
you can’t eat it.” 

She didn’t answer—just sat staring at 
him, dumb. 

“Now, listen,” he said to her. “Let’s 
talk this over like friends. You don’t 
want to make a mistake. You don’t want 
to fool yourself. You’re no heroine. 
You’re no Indian maid—out to warn him, 
or die in the attempt!” 


E had to smile to himself, to think of 
it, watching her sitting there, staring, 
listening to him like a scared child—in 
those fine expensive dresses, the best his 
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money could buy her,—looking slighter 
and lighter and more costly than ever. 

“You know what you are—or you ought 
to by this time. You're just a pretty 
spoiled kid—all New York, and nothing 
else. You're just fit to live in New York 
—and only a little part of that. The 
Arctic Circle begins at Fifty-ninth Street, 
so far as you are concerned, and the 
Pacific Ocean rolls away just west of 
Twelfth Avenue. It was all I could do 
to make you believe there was solid land 
over here in New Jersey. And if you 
started out of here with this man—if 
he'd have you, after what will come out 
now—” 

“Have me!” she woke up long enough 
to say. 

“Yes. How long do you think you'd live 
with him without money? I'd give you 
a month. You don’t like money! No,” 
he went on, “you’re made out of money 
—from the last shiny tip of your slipper 
to the top of that last new hair-dressing, 
You eat money, you drink money, yoy 
breathe money. You'd live’ without 
money just as long as a fish lives with- 
out water. 

“Listen!” he commanded her, for she 
said nothing. “Let me ask you. Am | 
right? Don’t you owe money right now 
—a lot of it? Haven’t you overrun that 
drawing-account I gave you—from the 
first ?”” 

That made her drop her eyes 
what. 

“Sure,” said Schmaar. “I knew it. 
You can’t help it, any more than breath- 
ing. I’m not kicking, either. As vour 
friend, I’m not grudging you the money 
All I’m asking you is what would happen 
—not if I asked you to repay what | 
have given you—but just what would 
happen if all of a sudden these »checks 
of mine stopped—if I decided all at once 
to stop them!” He waited—letting that 
sink in. 

That got to her; that awoke her, at 
last. 

“So that’s the way of it,” she said, 
half to herself. “So that’s the way it is!” 

“Yes,” said Schmaar, “that’s it. I’m 
just advising you as a friend. You don't 
need money—no. You grow in it. So 
why not come down to earth, and do the 
simple natural thing—under the circum- 
stances?” 

What was that? 

“Just keep those checks coming!” he 
told her. “As they have been.” 

And then Schmaar told her how much 
he thought of her, and what he would 
settle on her—in good clean money 
right away. For he was crazy over her. 

“Money!” she called after him 
“Money!” 

He let her go on then—put it up to her, 
too. be 

“So it’s this way,” she said again. “You 
used me. I held him for you—while 
you robbed him. And now— it’s gone— 
all his money. And he'll never marry 
me—when he knows! And I'll have to 
have more money, you think. Because 

I’m—what I am—and I'll have to! And 
then you'll buy me. You'll buy me,” she 
said, talking faster and louder, “with the 
money you've stolen from him!” 

“Hush,” he said. 
down.” 

“Just as all these checks I’ve had 
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have been from him,” she said, a little 
ower. “His money you've taken!” 
He said nothing—simply watched her. 
“Money,” she ran on, “—blood- 
money! And he thinks I'll take it.” 
“Hold up,” he warned her again. 
Ease off.” 
She lowered her voice. 
“Oh, I could kill you!” 
ilf-whisper 
That was 
‘om them before. 


she said—-in a 


better; he had heard that 
Right after that, they 
egan to cry, usually—to break down, 
irrender. But she did not. She stared 
him dry-eyed—and all at once he saw 
r start. 
If I did—that might do it!” 
inking aloud. 
“Do what?” 
‘Save him—from you!” 
What?” 
If I should kill you,” she told him. 
‘It might, at that,” said Schmaar, smil- 
ing to see her mind go back again to her 
“If I happened to be dead, I 
bother him much—that’s a 


she said, 


here ICS. 
ight not 

fac 
“But 


how'll you do it?” he inquired, 


smiling at her—and she about as danger- | 


ous as a butterfly to a bulldog. 


She didn’t answer him, or move, even 


‘ . ‘ | 
—simply watched him with sharp eyes, | 


he could see, running around, 
looking for 


her mind, 
to and fro in her little head, 
some way out—to beat him. 

“Look,” he said, keeping on and show- 
ing up that ridiculous stuff of the day 
before—that talk of the Westerner about 
Ww men’s courage, about the real test. “If 
you've got to kill me, why do it with your 
own hands? Why not do this: If you're 
doing all this for your Western friend, 
why not let him do his share of the kill- 
ing? He has given you a lot of ideas 
already; maybe he might give you some 
more—on killing me.” 


ND just then, looking over, he saw 
her, all of a sudden, give another 
rt. It wasn’t imagination. He saw it 
distinctly—saw her move just as distinct- 
ly as if she had suddenly seen some one 
or heard some one speaking. 
“What is it?” he said. ‘What’s 
you now?” 
She looked at him a little while before 
she spoke. It seemed to him, 


struck 


what they say you are!” 
ing very slowly. 

“What’s that?” he asked her, 
puzzled now, for she seemed to 
something definite in her mind. 

“If you'll give me my chance. 
reputation is true!” 


really 


If your 





watching, | 


she said, speak- | 


have | 
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Why Mr. Williams Bought a °* Colt ’’ 





Strangers called just as he 


VERYBODY in town was sorry for 
Mr. Williams. The story told in the 
Herald the day after Officer O’Brien found 
him bound and gagged in his office at three 
o'clock in the morning was the feature story 
of the issue. It read- 

“Police Officer O’Brien, making his 
usual rounds, in looking into the store of 
Williams & Co., was surprised to see a 
man, bound and gagged, in a chair at the 
back of the store. He found the door 
open and went in. The man was none 
other than George Williams, the pro- 
prietor himself, and the story which Mr. 
Williams told was the usual one of the 
strangers who called just as he was lock- 
ing up. Overpowering him, they bound 
him to a chair and made way with about 
$500 in cash from the safe. Mr. Williams 
said he had nothing with which to protect 
himself—a fact no doubt known to the 
robbers.’ 


ODAY Mr. Williams would know how 
to receive such intruders. One of his 
first acts was to purchase a Colt. “It’s 


was closing up 


the best that money can buy.” the dealer 
said. “‘You are wise to have the 
tion of a Colt for your home and store.” 


protec- 


Mr. Williams’ case is typical of the great 
numbers of stores and homes unprotected 
against such unlawful intrusion. 


OUR dealer will be glad to show you 

the various models of Colt Automatic 
Pistols or Colt Revolvers, 
which is the best for your home protection 
They are manufactured by the 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. of 
ford, Conn., who make not 
Revolvers and Colt’s 
but Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine 
Guns and Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Rifles—regulation equipment for 
the various branches of the Government 
service. 


and advise you 
historic 
Hart- 
Colt’s 
Pistols, 


only 
Automatic 


“The 
very interesting 
glad to 


Write to the Colt Company for 
Romance of a Colt,” a 
booklet which they will be 
you free for the asking. 


send 
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ing just a bit, to see how her mind went | § 

revolving back like a squirrel in a cage, 

to that fool talk of the afternoon before. 

“If you'll always take any fair chance 

—as they say you will—with anybody! 

What they say your reputation has always 


been!” 
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$9 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spenton my I. C. S. 


Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 


home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 


national Correspondence Schools! 





“My reputation!” Schmaar repeated 
after her, knowing well enough what she 
| meant by that—as he should, having 
spent his life building up that reputation 
of never refusing to take a fair chance 
with any man. 

“Yes,” she answered, fixing her eyes 
on his. “If you'll give me the same 
chance you would give a man.” 

“What chance?” 

“An even chance to kill you!” 

Schmaar laughed aloud now. He had 
heard wild proposals from women be- 
| fore, when they were excited. But this 
| one was a novelty! “What is this,” he 
asked, when he stopped finally—coughing. 
“A duel?” 

“That’s just what it is,” she answered, 
without a fraction of a smile. 

“A duel!” he repeated, looking at her 
—not sure at first that he had got her 
meaning right. 

She bowed her head. 

“A duel with a woman! With you!” 
he said again—watching her, wondering 
how far they would go, when they got 
| like this. 

“Tf I can show you how to do it—a 


Every mail brings letters from some of | perfectly fair, equal way by which a 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of | an and woman may fight to kill each 
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supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when youcan easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Putit up to us to 
proveit. Mark and mail this coupon now! 
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other?” she was asking him now. 

“Am I crazy, or is she?” Schmaar was 
saying to himself. For he could see now 
that she was in earnest. 
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“A duel!” he repeated aloud. “Be- 
tween a man and woman—on equa 
terms!” 

“Absolutely,” she said, staring back. 
“Tf I show you how, will you do it? Will 
you give me—just the same chance you 
would have to give a man—or be called a 
coward!” 

John Schmaar laughed again. 

“Or be called a cow—” 

“Never mind any more of that,” he 
broke in before she had finished the word. 

“Will you do it? Will you give me 
the chance you would give a man—if [ 
can show you how it may be done. Or 
are you a—” 

“Go ahead—shoot,” said Schmaar, bh: 
fore she could get that word out again. 
“What's the idea? How do you work 
It? 

“Will you do it?” she wanted to knoy 
first, staring at him. 

“Sure,” he agreed, 
her tense excitement. 
just running wild for the minute. 
he thought, having no idea she 
spring the thing she did! 


to humor her in 
Of course she w 
Th S 


wouid 


v7 


The next installment of this re- 
markable story by the author of 
‘“White Shoulders,’’ ‘‘Held in 
Trust,’’ ‘‘Red Friday’’ and other 
notable novels will appear in the 
forthcoming September issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 





' MR. CRAY COMES HOME 


(Continued from page 78) 





to do about it?” Nathaniel Long inquired. 
“You're in the prime of life, and a very 
rich man. You can acquire a post in one 
|of our great commercial undertakings 
over here, or you can wander out into 
| the world as you have done during the 
last few years, looking for adventures. 
Mrs. Cray don’t seem to make any par- 
ticular claim upon you, especially since 
this anti-tobacco league was started. 
You're a free man, Joseph. That’s what 
you are.” 
“And you?” Mr. Cray asked. 
about you, Nathaniel?” 
Nathaniel Long shook his wizened little 
head. 
| “I guess that sort of thing doesn't 
exist for me,” he replied sorrowfully. 
“I have a wife and eight children. I am 
trustee of our church, secretary of our 
golf and country club and commodore of 
| the yacht-club. I shall just rent a slightly 
| larger house and take my ease. It is 


“What 


.| fortunate that I have not your restless 


spirit.” 


R. CRAY was suddenly transfixed. 
He sat watching with sheer amaze- 
ment a little party of three whose mem- 
| bers were taking their places at an 
| table—Major Hartopp, in his 
unmistakable English clothes, spruce and 
| debonair; Mina, his wife, looking ravish- 
| ing in a wonderful gown of filmy gray; 
and Mr. Carding, only a somewhat trans- 
formed Mr. Carding, in a dinner-coat. 
The head waiter himself saw them to 
| their places; an obsequious maitre @hétel 
| passed on their order to attentive myrmi- 
dons. Nathaniel Long followed his 


friend’s earnest gaze with some interest. 

“Joseph,” he asked, “do you know the 
man in the dinner-coat—not the English- 
man? You seem to be staring at him 
hard enough.” 

“He was on the steamer with me,” 
Mr. Cray acknowledged. 

“That fellow’s seen the inside of Sing- 
Sing more than once,” Mr. Long declared. 
“Some crook, he is, I can tell you. [ 
don’t know what name he goes by now, 
but they used to call him Jimmy the Eel. 
He seems to have got in with a swell 
crowd.” 

“He’s never been a detective, by any 
chance, I suppose?” Mr. Cray asked his 


partner. 
Nathaniel Long smiled. 
“I should say not,” he replied. “I 


don’t think, even on the principle of ‘set 
a thief to catch a thief,’ they’d stand 
the Eel in the force.” 

At that moment Mrs. Hartopp caught 
Mr. Cray’s eye and bowed in a some- 


what constrained fashion. Hartopp 
nodded affably. Mr. Carding contented 
himself with a furtive grin. Mr. Cray 


drank a glass of water with great solem- 
nity. 

“Nathaniel,” he declared, “I guess that 
taste for adventure is fizzling out. I’ve 
got to hire a dog and a guardian and live 
amongst the boobs.” 

“Been stung?” Nathaniel Long inquired 
kindly. 

Mr. Cray met Mrs. Hartopp’s tantaliz- 
ing eyes and looked away. 

“Slightly,” he groaned, and reached for 
the mineral water. 

THE END 
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THE CRASS 


(Continued from page 74) 











grand-stand rose to their feet and forgot 
to breathe. 
the runner made his leap. Spikes flashed 
in the sunlight menacingly. The Digger 
was coming in at an angle opposite to the 
guardian of the bag—charging with his 
fangs bared. 

At the same instant, a heavy-shouldered 
figure in the familiar uniform of the 
champion Wolves, gathered up the ball 
with one sweep of a bare hand and flung 
himself headlong in the path of the plung- 
ing runner. 

The two figures thudded together— 
threshed a moment in a flurry of arms and 
legs, and then were still. With his cleats 
still six inches from the bag, Digger 
Grimes found himself pinned to the dirt 
under one hundred and eighty pounds of 
Crab bone and muscle. 

Out from a cloud of dust, while the 
bleachers and graind-stand rocked in, a 
tempest of glee, c4me an indignant roar: 

“He’s out—you wall-eyed pike—he aint 
touched the bag yet—he’s out!” 

The Crab catapulted to his feet and 
advanced on Dan McLaughlin. The um- 


pire turned mild blue eyes on the Wolf | 


infielder. 

“I called him ‘out,’” he protested, 
“Whadda yeh want—a written notice?” 

The Crab blinked a moment, stuttered 
and stalked back to his position. From 
under the visor of his cap he shot a swift 
glance at the tiered background of mascu- 
line fandom behind him. A blur of pink 
surrounding a patch of blue told him all 
he wished to know. 

Pounding the palm of his worn glove, 
he dug his cleats into the dirt and set him- 
self for the next play. 

“Come on,” he called, “get the next 
man! Ump—it’s too bad you only got 
one lung—Can’t call a play louder than 
a whisper, can you? Pipes all rusty, huh? 
Too bad!” 

Over in the Wolf dugout, a red-headed 
manager who had seen his club climb into 
the lead in the closing days of the gruel- 
ling struggle, smiled faintly and stared | 
with unseeing eyes across the diamond. 
His fingers twisted a telegram that had 
come to him that morning from New 
York. 

Ten thousand dollars cash and spring | 
delivery is too tempting an offer for any | 
minor-league manager to reject. But 
Brick McGovern was wondering just how | 
he would plug the hole that would be | 
at third base next year. 





‘“(-*ALLED ON ACCOUNT 

OF DARKNESS,”’ one 
of the most impressive stories 
we have ever printed, will | 


be Gerald Beaumont’s con- ||| 
tribution to the forthcoming | | 


September issue of THE RED 
| Book MAGAZINE. 
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Twenty feet from the bag, | 











CHIROPRACTIC 


Consists Entirely of Adjusting the 
Movable Segments of the Spinal 
Column to Normal Position. 





HOW DOES CHIROPRACTIC DIFFER 
FROM OTHER METHODS ? 











Chiropractic is unique and distinct from every other 
method. No simon pure Chiropractor uses a single method 
or movement taught in any other school. Its principle was 
discovered by a layman, and its science, art and philosophy 
developed not only without the aid of any other profession, 
but in spite of their utmost effort to prevent. It stands 
squarely on its own merits, scorning every device or method 
which would serve to conceal its wonderful efficiency. 

While its philosophy can be easily understood, the science 
and the art can only be acquired in a reputable resident 
school. For this reason it cannot be taught by mail. 

A good baseball fan, one understanding all the rules and 
regulations of the game, may not be able to catch, toss or 
bat a ball, and so it is with Chiropractic. 

There are some very essential facts which can be learned 
only by experience, while the art of adjusting can be learned 
only by practice under a most efficient instructor, and 
THEN it comes slowly, requiring much intelligent, pains- 
taking effort. 

Chiropractic can be distinguished from massage by the 
sureness with which the exact vertebra is adjusted. While 
the Masseur rubs, kneads and massages the entire body, 
the Chiropractor does NOT rub, knead or massage at all. 
He gives but a single, quick thrust and confines his efforts 
to the spine. 

In the same way Chiropractic can be distinguished from 
Osteopathy. The Osteopath manipulates the muscles, bones 
and ligaments of the entire body, while the Chiropractor 
confines himself to the segments of the spinal column and 
does not manipulate at all. There is an abundance of docu- 
mentary evidence in the form of signed statements from 
leading Osteopaths which clearly proves the variance be- 
tween the systems, as well as the fact that Chiropractic has 
been recognized as a separate science by the legislatures of 
twenty states. 

While Christian Science is purely spiritual, Chiropractic 
adjustments are purely physical. Any Christian Scientist, 
as well as any Chiropractor, will at once disclaim any sim- 
ilarity of method. 

It differs from suggestive therapeutics in that no sugges- 
tion is given and no attention is paid to the mental attitude 
of the patient, which may range anywhere from extreme 
skepticism to absolute optimism. 

While medicine has been variously defined, no THEORY 
or PRACTICE of medicine ever yet included spinal adjust- 
ments. In fact you can easily find good medical authority 
to prove that the segments of the spine cannot be moved. 
A very unsuccessful attempt has been made to so define med- 
icine. as to include everything used for the cure, relief or 
alleviation of human suffering, from Christian Science to 
Optometry, but no definition has ever been made broad 
enough to include Chiropractic. Chiropractors do NOT give 
medicine of ANY kind under any circumstances. They 
want their science to be judged on its own merits. 


Universal Chiropractic Association 
Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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Does the summer sun 


redden and coarsen 
your skin? 


HEN try Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream protects 
the skin against the coarsening effects of 
the elements — more than that, it pre- 
serves the complexion, for Ingrarm’s 
Milkweed Cream has an exclusive medic- 
inal property that “‘tones-up’’—revitalizes 

the sluggish tissues of the skin. 


Get your first jar today—50c or $1.00 
at your druggist’s. It will soothe away 
redness and roughness, banish slight 


complexion 
trying heat 


keep your 


imperfections 
even in the 


soft and clear, 
of summer. 
Send us a dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse 
containing samples of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, Ingram’s Rouge, Ingram’s Velveola 
Souveraine Face Powder, a dainty powder pad 
and samples of our other 
leading Toilet - Aids. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM 
ComPANY 


46 Tenth St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
and Windsor, Ont. 


Ingrams 
‘Milkweed 
Cram 
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| THE STREET OF BAD CHILDREN 


L 


(Continued from page 44) 





I had to take it out on the first person 
that came along, and that happened to 
be you; and so I began abusing your 
family, and even your little sister, and 
trying to make you uncomfortable—” 

“No, no!” he protested. “I didn’t—” 
| “You did!” she cried. That’s the kind 
| of person you think I am!” 

“It isn't! I only said—” 

“That’s exactly what you meant!” She 
| had the advantage of him there, because 
it was indeed what he meant; moreover, 
| it happened to be the truth, though of 
course she was not in a state of mind 
to perceive this; nor was her resentment 
|any the less natural; for of course the 
| truth, even when stated with the greatest 
l:indness, is frequently more enraging than 
the basest of slanders. Renfrew could 
| but protest in vain; and being honest, 
' he thus deepened the injury. 

“IT only meant- I made a mistake—I 
mean a mistake in coming along just 
| then,” he floundered. “If I'd known 
| Aunt Clara had got you all upset, I'd 
have kept away. I mean—I mean you'd 
have had a chance to cool down and—” 
| “That's enough!” she cried. “All you 
| do is to say it again!” 

“No, no! I mean if it hadn’t been 
for Aunt Clara’s taking on like that at 
the club, why, it probably would never 
have occurred to you to say you thought 
I was like poor little Daisy.” 
| “It wouldn’t?” Miss Eliot said, and 
| perhaps illogically, but certainly with a 
| sincerity of conviction that approached 
violence, she pointed down the street, 
| exclaiming: “Look! Look at her now! 
| And look at my poor little brother! And 
| then tell me I’m not right!” 











|S daredeneaed looked. Four or five boys, 
headed by his small sister, burst 
through a previously reat hedge in shriek- 
ing pursuit of a fleeing figure that was 
larger and fatter than any of the pursuers. 
Among the most ardent of these latter, 
it was rather surprising to note the agile 
figure of that Laurence Coy not long 
since mentioned by Miss Eliot as also a 
| fugitive from the terrible Daisy. Evi- 
dently he fought on her side today, for 
he was “after” Robert as wolfishly as 
any she led. 

| Even at a distance the pallor of Master 
| Eliot’s present complexion was striking: 
he moved in visible terror, not unmingled 
with that quality of rage which is always 
an underrunning component of fear. As 
he crossed the street, he obtained a 
broken chunk of asphalt paving; and he 
hurled this missile vindictively at Daisy 





A POSTAL BRINGS | \fears Dead i tite § d 
ST AL BRINGS | Mears, who ducked it, shrieking in loud 


est joy and never abating her pace. 
Robert tore his way through another 
hedge, desperately seeking his own yard; 
the demoniac band went through after 
him and were lost to the sight of the 
emotional couple at the front gate, though 
incoherent shrillnesses continued to be 
heard at varying distances. 
“There!” said Muriel. “That goes on 
day after day, whenever the poor boy 
| barely steps outside his own house!”’ 


“Well, but I was saying—” 

“T told you what you were saying!” 
And with this, a brilliant moisture trem- 
bled in the eyes of the injured lady, as 
she thought of the wrong he had just 
done her—to cap the wrong his Great- 
aunt Clara had done her, and those con- 
tinuous wrongs all the time being done to 
her brother by his sister. “You said 
what you knew was unjust and would 
hurt me! Isn't that persecuting?” 

“But I only said if Aunt Clara hadn't 
upset—” 

“Don’t say it again!” she exclaimed 

“But I only meant if you hadn’t got 
so upset by what she—’’ 

“Good-by!” said Muriel, choking. “It 
is a family trait. You’re just the same 
as that terrible child! I don’t want to 
see you again!” 

Then, seeking for a handkerchief among 
the crumpled sheets of manuscript in her 
reticule, she half-ran to the house, and 
went indoors tumultuously. Renfrew 
walked despondently ‘across the street to 
his own dwelling-place, and sat down 
upon a bench under an old walnut tree 
in the front yard. 

“Oh, my!” he sighed. 

With troubled, honest eyes he watched 
the blank front windows of the house 
opposite, hoping that maybe there would 
come just the glimpse of a pretty hand, 
even if its only errand were to adjust the 


shade of one of those sacred windows 
upstairs. But no such grace was vouch- 
safed him; the windows all remained 


blank to the plaintive gaze, though he 
continued to watch them patiently; and 
his expression should have touched 
Muriel, if she saw it from some hidden 
vantage: it was so like that of a con- 
scientious and devoted pup who cannot 
explain to himself why a slammed door 
has shut him out. 

At intervals there came to his ears 
a far-off clamor, childish but vehement, 
and the piercing merriment of his active 
little sister. The sounds drew nearer, till 
he could distinguish words: ‘He’s hidin’ 
under that wheelbarrow!” .... “There 
he goes!” .... “7 get him!” But 
finally there seemed to be a culmination, 
a great racket in the Eliots’ back yard, 
ending suddenly; while the appearance 
forthwith of the former pursuers, now 
scattered and flying to the street, per- 
mitted a fair guess that Master Eliot had 
reached sanctuary at his own kitchen door, 
and that probably his tormentors had 
been dispersed by adult intervention. 


AISY came first; she ran out through 

the painful gate, but lately closed to 
her brother with such eloquence; then, 
when she reached the sidewalk, she paused 
and looked for her followers. They had 
gathered in an irregular clump at some 
distance from her, and seemed uncertain 
what to do, their faces expressing both 
gravity and irresolution. Laurence Coy 
in particular now appeared mistrustful of 
his leader’s intentions; for he moved 
slowly but constantly farther away from 
her. 
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She hailed them. “Comé on back. 
She isn’t goin’ to hurt us.” 

One known to her brother as Tommy 
Kimball made reply, but Renfrew did 
not catch his words, which were received 
with scorn by Daisy. 

“What if she does tell your mother?” 
she called. “We never hurt him, did we? 
If she tells my mother, I’ll show where 
he tore my clo’es when he was tryin’ to 
get away. Look!” She displayed a 
skirt in need of really fundamental re- 
pairs, and walked toward the uncertain 
group; but for some reason these follow- 





ers, though they had been ready enough | 
to join her in pursuit of Robert, now ap- | 


peared to distrust her. 

“Stand still,” she said. “You wait.” 

Thomas Kimball and his friends con- 
tinued to move away from her. ‘Don’t 
you come near me,” Master Kimball said 
warningly, walking backward hurriedly 
and keeping his eye upon her. 

“Pooh!” she said. “J wont hurt you.” 
And then, in sheer vainglory, she halted, 


and upon the grass-plot that bordered the | 


sidewalk, she stood on her head. At least, 


she attempted this feat, and was partly | 


successful, in full sight of the Eliot win- 
dows. 

Renfrew jumped up in horror. “Daisy!” 
he called. “Daisy Mears!” 

Resuming a more conventional posture, 
she seemed surprised at the earnestness in 
his voice. “What?” 

“You come home!” he called. 

She plucked a dandelion, and came 
across the street and into the yard, eating 
it thoughtfully. “What you want, Ren- 
frew?” she inquired. 

“Don’t eat that dandelion.” 





“You don’t eat the stem,” she informed | 


him, “—only the top part. The stem’s 


too bitter.” 


E gazed down on her coldly. “Don’t 
you know you mustn’t stand on your 
head in the public streets?” 

“Why?” she asked absently, and seat- 
ing herself on the grass at his feet, be- 
gan to be interested in an ant-hill she dis- 
covered there. 

“It’s terrible!” he said. 
thing to do!” 

“Well,” she returned, poking the ant- 
hill delicately with her forefinger, “most 
ev rybody does it.” 

“What!” 

“T mean most ev’rybody J know.” 


“Tt’s an awful 


“Well, you quit it; that’s all,” said | 


Renfrew, and resuming his seat under the 
walnut tree near by, he looked at her 
frowningly. 
earth you were doing to poor little Eliot.” 

She glanced up, mildly astonished. 
“When?” she asked. 

“Just now. All the time lately, for that 
matter. What made him run away from 
you and those boys?” 

“You mean Robert?” she asked. 

_ “Yes, Robert. What was he running 
for?” 

_ She smiled thoughtfully. 
just runnin’.” 

“Ves, but what for?” 

“I guess he must wanted to go in his 
own yard.” 

‘What happened after he got there?” 

“‘After he got there,” Daisy mur- 
mured absently, as if to herself. “Well, 
he went in the house.” 


“Oh, he was | 


“T want to know what on | 
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“Sound as a bell,” says his doc- 
tor. Every organ in his body 
functions with the precision of a 
well-kept machine. He has a 
healthy mouth. 


Contrast him with the man of 
half his years whose wits are 
dulled and body prematurely aged 
by Pyorrhea. Pyorrhea isa disease 
of the gums, but its infecting germs 
seep into the system and deplete 
vitality. They travel in the blood 
stream and may affect the heart 
or kidneys, or cause such disorders 
as rheumatism and anaemia. 


Pyorrhea begins with tender- 
ness and bleeding of the gums. 
Then the gums recede, the teeth 
decay and loosen, or must be ex- 
tracted to rid the system of the 
deadly Pyorrhea germs which 
breed in pockets about them. 


Don’t let Pyorrhea become es- 
tablished in your mouth. Visit 








He Is Young at Sixty 


your dentist often for tooth and 
gum inspection, and start using 
Forhan’s For the Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress—if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices will not do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm and healthy, 
the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. 
Wet your brush in cold water, place a half- 
inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, 
then brush your teeth up and down. Use a 
rolling motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the teeth. 
Massage your gums with your Forhan-coated 
brush—gently at first until the gums harden, 
then more vigorously. Ifthe gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, instead of 
the brush. If gum-shrinkage has already set 
in, use Forhan’s according to directions, an 
consult a dentist immediately for special 
treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes in the United States 
and Canada. At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 





FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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But Renfrew increased his sternness. 
“Did his mother speak to you?” 

“Do you mean Robert’s mother?” 

“Ves, I do. Did you see her?” 

“I think so,” Daisy returned, after a 
pause, during which she seemed conscien- 
tiously to ransack her memory. “I think 
she came out the back way, or some- 
wheres.” 

“What did she say to you and those 
boys?” 

“You 
Thomas 

“Yes, 
mean you! 

Daisy shook her head 
know all she said.” 

“What was part of it, then?” 

“Well,” said Daisy, in her conscientious 
manner of wishing to remember accurate- 
ly, “I think she said it was time for 
Robert to come in the house.” 

“Daisy!” 

“She told 
go on home,” 
ber that 

“But what did she say to you?” 

“Well, she was sort of talkin’ to all of 
was kind of mixed up and 
you could hardly tell what 


mean to Laurence Coy and 
Kimball and 

I do,” said Renfrew 
What did she say?” 
“Well, I doe’ 


‘And I 


he better 
“T remem- 


Thomas Kimball 
Daisy added. 


us, and it 
everything; 
she meant.” 

“Now, Daisy, I want you to listen to 
me,” Renfrew said, and he leaned forward, 
emphasizing his seriousness by his atti- 
“You've vot tunis whole neighbor- 
Why, no grown person 
could have made anything like the 
trouble you have, lately! Now, look 
here, you don’t want to grow up to be 
like Aunt Clara, do you?” 

“Aunt Clara?” Daisy said inquiringly, 
and was so inconsequent as to add: “She 
gave me four doughnuts when I was at 
her house yesterday. Four doughnuts 
and an apple.” 

“No matter, you don’t want to 
up to be like her, do you?” 

“Why not?” the little girl asked, but 
the inquiry, though quite natural, struck 
her brother as most unreasonable. 

““Why not’!” he exclaimed. “Well, 
you don’t; that’s all! But you will if 
you don’t learn to behave better right 
away.” 

“T don’t think so,” she returned. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I wont grow up right away. 
It takes ever an’ ever so long to grow up. 
So how can I?” 

“How can you what?” he cried. 

“How can I grow up like Aunt Clara 
right away?” 

“Oh, my goodness!” he moaned, and in 
helpless exasperation looked down upon 
the child’s innocent and inquiring face. 


—_ 


tude 


hood upset 


grow 


But he was determined to get under the 
surface of things and discover the sources 
of them for once, and so, summoning his 
patience, though without abandoning his 
severity, he said: “Now, listen to me, 
Daisy. I don’t know whether you can 
understand this or not, but the way you 
behave to poor little Robert Eliot looks 
as if you had a perfect mania for per- 
secution!”’ 

“What is that, Renfrew?” she asked, 
and there could be no doubt that now she 
was brightly interested. ‘What'd you say 
I got?” 

“Never mind; it isn’t anything nice. 
Now, poor Robert is a manly little fellow. 
His own family asked him what this 
trouble is, and he wouldn't tell them.” 


OR a moment Daisy forgot that a 
grown person was cross-examining 
her: she laughed out. 

“T bet not!” she cried 

“Why do you ‘bet not’?” Renfrew 
asked quickly. “Is he too afraid of what 
you and the other boys would do after- 
wards? Why wont Robert tell?” 

But Daisy’s expression had instantly 
grown absent again; she played with the 
ant-hill in the grass, and her eyes had a 
far-away look. “What, Renfrew?” she 
asked gently. 

“Why do you say you 
wouldn't tell? Answer me. 
you say he wouldn't tell?” 

“ “He wouldn't tell’?” she repeated with 
that absolute vacancy of which childhood 
alone is master. ‘He wouldn’t tell who?” 

“Oh, my, my!” he groaned. “Why 
wouldn’t he tell his famély?” 

“What wouldn’t he tell?” she asked 
uninterestedly, then added in a brighter 
tone: “All these ants are comin’ up from 
their cellar to see who’s ringin’ their 
front door-bell. Just Jook at these ants, 
Renfrew! They’re—” 

“Let those ants alone! I want to know 
exactly what you've been doing to little 
Robert Eliot.” 

“When, Renfrew?” 

“All the time!” 

“Why, we don’t even go to the same 
school,” she said reproachfully. “I don’t 
even see him more’n two or three—” 

“Never mind! What were you doing 
to him half an hour ago?” 

“Why, I wasn’t doing anything at all.” 

“T saw you,” Renfrew said indignantly. 
“I saw you chasing him through yards 
and across the street and everywhere. 
Now, what were vou doing?” 

“Why, just playing,” she returned plain- 
tively. 

“Robert wasn't playing,” Renfrew in- 
sisted, and added, with perhaps a touch 


bet Robert 
Why do 
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of exaggerdtion: “He was running for 
his life.” 

“Robert was?” she asked. 

“Yes; he was! And I want to know 
why! What was he afraid of?” 

She put the end of her right forefinger 
thoughtfully against a small front tooth 
“He threw a piece of the street at me,” 
she remarked reminiscently. 

“Yes, he did. That was because he 
was trying to get away from you. I want 
to know why?” 

“Because he was naughty,” 
“Tt’s naughty to throw like that.’ She 
concluded by becoming severe. “He 
threw it because he was a naughty boy!” 

Renfrew got up and walked to and fro, 
rubbing the back of his neck vindictively. 
“Oh, my!” he groaned. “Oh, my! Oh, 
my goodness!” 

“These are the darlingest ants!” Daisy 
observed, bending her face down over the 
ant-hill. “They come up out their front 
door and run around like they’re just 
crazy; then they go down cellar again—” 


she said. 


ENFREW whirled upon her. “Can't 

you understand a simple question? 
You're nine years old; you ought to be 
able to understand a few plain words of 
the simplest language.” . 

He was vehement; and this seemed to 
puzzle her. “Are you mad about some- 
thing, Renfrew?” she asked, regarding 
him gravely. 

“See here!” he said. “A good deal de- 
pends on this for me, and I want to know. 
Now, once and for all, what do you do to 
Robert Eliot? Do the other boys hold 
him while you tease him? Did he begin 
it or did you? Do you pinch him—or 
stick pins in him—or what? What do you 
do to him?” 

“To Robert Eliot?” she inquired with 
a vagueness that was complete. Then 
bending over the ant-hill once more, she 
asked gently and unconcernedly: 

“When, Renfrew?” 

There is no doubt that Renfrew had a 
sensation of bafflement; he felt that his 
child-sister’s intelligence had closed abso- 
lutely; and he could conceive no possible 
means of getting a light through this im- 
penetrable opacity. He despaired of ever 
in this life conveying his meaning to her; 
and again violently rubbing the back of 
his neck, and muttering, he paced the 
lawn, his other resources of self-expres- 
sion appearing to be exhausted. 

So soon do we forget our child selves, 
he did not even know that he had been 
in a fencing-match. Memory should have 
told him he had been as baffling as Daisy 
a hundred times in his own childhood, 
which was not far distant from him. 
But adolescence, once passed, is a curtain 
over childhood, much as convalescence is 
the curtain over a fever; the life that was 
lived behind this curtain, the thoughts 
and inward ways that were there, are ir- 
revocably dimmed even to those who 
themselves lived that life and had those 
thoughts and inward ways. 

Renfrew misht have known that al- 
though a grown person cannot evade a 
question over and over by pretending to 
misunderstand it, since the hypocrisy 
would be too patent, a child has always 
the resource of allowing his attention to 
do what it wants to do, which is to wander 
at ease. There is no hypocrisy then; 
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there is only a flaccid placidity due to the 
entire absence of concentration. The re- 
sulting irrelevance is not accomplished by 
e efforts of an actor; it is not a lie; it 
genuine. And being obviously genuine, 
is a secure armor against the penetra- 
on of adults, except the most ruthless. 
Now, since Renfrew was one of the 
ldest of men, and fond of his family, 
luding Daisy, he was here in a pathetic 


se 


¥ gave it up. “Well,” he said, 
ing to her gloomily, 


“vou go in the 
se and get your clothes fixed. You 
k awful.” 
She jumped up obediently. “I 
Renfrew.” 
Wait a minute,” 
thing in any of 
1 want?” 
What?” 
‘Any doll—or blocks—or tin kitchen— 
anything ?”’ 
Her eyes glowed, for his hand was in 
pocket. Primordial old, old instinct 
| thrown him back, in his desperation, 
n the ultimate raw diplomacy of the 
ile in any struggle with a member of 
» strategic sex. 
“Oh, Renfrew!” 


will, 


he 
the 


said. “Is there 
stores downtown 


Daisy cried; and she 
gan to jump up and down. “Will you 
e me that /ov-a-ly little doll-house 
vn at Rewby’s? It’s got a staircase 
d wall-paper and— 
‘How much is it?” 
“Five dollars. And it’s got a 
le and some little chairs and—” 
‘Here,” said Renfrew; and he extended 
vard her his complete capital. “Will 
you promise me to let Robert Eliot 
one?” He held the bill away from her. 
Will you promise to make friends with 


” 


‘Why, to do! 
he cried. 
What?” 
Every single thing!” 
That’s everything in the world is 
matter with him. I cross my heart!” 
Renfrew was astonished. “You've only 
een trying to make friends with him? 
What were you chasing him for?” 
“Just to make friends with him.” 


that’s all I been tryin’ 


the 


|= thing was incredible, but her 
earnest sincerity could not be mis- 
taken: it was plain upon her face and in 
her voice. “But what made him run?” 
her brother insisted. 
“He don’t like it, I guess.” 
“Don't like you to make friends with 
He says he don’t.” 
‘Well, he certainly acted as if he didn’t. 
I don’t understand it: 
peculiar boy. But what were the others 
doing—Laurence Coy and Tommy Kim- 
ball and those boys? Why were they—” 
“Oh, they were just around,” she said, 


seeming tc feel that this explained every- | 


thing. ‘“Aren’t you goin’ to give me that 
doll-house after ali?” 

He sighed, and lowered the bill almost 
to within her reach as she jumped; but 
there he had an inspiration. “IT don't 
understand it,” he said, ‘ 


friends with him.” 
“IT will,” she said readily. 
ever try to make friends with him again!” 


she said earnestly. | 
| them incomes among which $10,000 





he must be a very 


“T wont | 


turn- 


| the ‘ 


| that you are required to handle the very 
‘but I guess you'd y : oh masa 


better promise me to stop trying to make | 
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“As a result of LaSalle training in Higher Accountancy I increased my salary 
320 per cent within 11 months.” —W. R. 





A Great Deman 
for Expert Accountants 


Accurate accounting is a vital neces- 
sity in every business today. 

With the return to normalcy, the 
old-time competition is coming back 
with a keener edge than ever before. 

Prices for commodities cannot be 
fixed arbitrarily. They must be based 
on costs, accurately determined. 

Profits must be 


same kind of problems with which the 
expert accountant deals daily in busi- 
ness practice. You learn the profession 
by actually doing the work. 

LaSalle’s large faculty of specialists 
makes it possible for you to cover 
adequately all important accounting 
problems pertaining to cost accounting, 
income tax, auditing, 





guarded moreclosely 
than ever before. 
Waste must be elim- 
inated from all forms 
of production and 
expenditure. 


Add to these re- 


| quirements those of 


the government per- 
taining toincomeand 
excess profits taxes, 


| and you will see why 
| there is such a need 
little | 


today-—and such a 
demand—for men trained in expert 
accounting procedure. 

Why, then, remain in the ranks 
when there is room for you at the top 
in one of the most responsible and 
lucrative of professions? 

Why continue to plod and plod and 
plod the treadmill of a futureless rou- 
tine job, when Higher Accountancy is 
actually calling for men, holding out to 


a year is not at all exceptional? 
You can learn to do the work— 

learn during your spare time while 

retaining your present position. 


Learn by the 
“Problem Method” 


The course is conducted under the 
personal supervision of William B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University 
of Illinois; Director of the [llinois 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, and of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. He is assisted 
by a large staff of Certified Public 
Accountants, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. 

Under the direction of these experts 
of long professional and business ex- 
perience in administrative, cost, public 
and governmental accounting work, 
you | learn the science of Accounting by 
“Problem Method,’’ which means 


The Problem method of training, exclusive with 
LaSalle, makes practical, experienced men. 


and special account- 
ing matters for 
various types of 
businesses. 

In addition to the 
regular accounting 
faculty, the teaching 
and service staffs of 
all departments of the 
University are avai!- 
able for consultation 
on any special busi- 
ness problems on 
which you may wish 
help. This breadth of authoritative 
business and legal service no mere 
accounting school can render. 


Get the Full Story 


Find out for yourself what LaSalle train- 
ing in Higher Accountancy means to you 
—how it will qualify you to passC. P. A. 

xaminations, to hold a hi i gh- salaried exec- 
utive position or to gointo business for your- 
self as an Expert Consulting Accountant. 

The coupon brings you full information 
on the course, particulars of the moderate 
cost and easy payments; also a copy of thet 
stirring, help - you - upward book, ‘“Tcn 
Years’ Promotion in One,’’ a book which 
has inspired thousands of ambiti us Men 
to higher achievement—all free and post- 
Paid, with no obligation involved. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 866-HR Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and full information re 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, **Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


0 Higher Accountancy 


_ Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants,etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institu- 
tion in the world. It offers training for every 
important business need. If more interested in 
any of these courses, check hcre: 
OBusiness Management OTraffic Management — 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. Foreign and Domestic 
OBusiness LetterWriting OIndustria! Management 
OBanking and Finance Efficiency 
O Personnel and Employ- OCommercial Law 

ment Management OBusiness English 
OCoaching for C.P.A.& OEffective Speaking 
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OModern Foremanship UCommercial Spanish 
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Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Easy.to use— 
and Effective 


Do you dread the task of cleaning the closet 
bowl? There is no need to, for Sani-Flush 
made to it, Just 
sprinkle a little into the bowl, follow the 
directions and flush. What could be easier ? 
And the is clean and odorless— 
cleaned much more thoroughly than you 
could ever do it by the old scrubbing and 
scouring. Sani-Flush leaves the bowl and 
hidden trap sparkling white and absolutely 
sanitary. Disinfectants are not necessary 
after Sani-Flush has done its work, 


was relieve you of 


bow! 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 





Every woman knows that s 
hair free skin is absolutely 

essential to her daintiness. 

She will want El-Rado be- 

cause it is a ready-to-use 

liquid which will remove 

undesirable hair quickly 

and easily from the under- 

arm, neck, arms and limbs. 

It is delightful to use—no 

messy mixing. El-Rado 

cannot injure the most 

tender skin. Guaranteed 

Satisfactory or Money Re- 

funded. Two Sizes: 60c : 

and $1.00 at drug stores and toilet goods counters. 


Send your order for $1.00 size to us, enclosing 
stamps or money order if your dealer is out of 
El-Rado. It will be mailed to you promptly. 
Pilgrim Mfg. Co., Dept. 1208, 112 East 19th St., New York 
Canadian Distributors : 
Dixon-Wilson, Ltd., Dept. 1208, 66 Spadina Ave., Toronto 
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| And upon this, though with a disturbed 
| and uncertain mind, he permitted her to 
| take the bill and run, dancing, into the 
house. 

After that he resumed his vigil, watch- 
ing the blank windows of the house across 
the street, and wondering gloomily if he 
had done well to bribe his persecuting 
sister never to make friends with the 

| brother of the resentful lady. There 
seemed to be a paradox somewhere. 

He was well puzzled; small blame 

|to him! To have dealt in the one 
afternoon with two ladies so mysterious 
in their impulses and emotions, and conse- 
quently so incomprehensible in their re- 
marks, was enough to leave any honest 
young gentleman certain of just one 
thing in his befuddlement: that no man 
could ever understand such a sex. Yet 
nothing was surer than that he had under- 
stood the one, and that his perfect inter- 
pretation of her piqued mood was the 
very thing now keeping the once friendly 
windows blank; and it was quite as cer- 
| tain that he might have understood the 
| other, had he chanced to be present at a 
| children’s party, a little earlier in the 
| season. 

It was at this party that the character 
of Daisy Mears had undergone a radical 

| alteration. Up to the very hour she had 

been all her life a quiet, demure little 
girl, wholly commonplace, almost un- 
noticeable and virtually never ill-behaved; 
| after it, she was the most talked-about 
person on her street. 

What changed her may be called 
destiny by those who like to reason in 
that way; but so far as all material 

| evidence goes, it was chance. She merely 
happened to discover a way to become 
suddenly prominent; she followed a 
vagrant impulse and tried to make friends 
| with the young host, Laurence Coy. 

Keeping up the effort to make friends 
with him, she had succeeded in being 
| prominent throughout the party, and 
| prominence, once attained, is hard to 
relinquish. 

Consequently, ever since the party, 
Daisy had been doing everything she 

| could to continue being prominent, and 
| the result was that her street might 
| plausibly have been renamed after that 
famous thoroughfare in Paris, the Street 
of Bad Children: it became a street of 
| shrill embroilments, afternoon turmoils 
and fleeing boys. Mrs. Coy spoke the 
truth when she said that Laurence would 
not come that way. He would not, 
indeed—not until Daisy gave up making 
friends with him and decided to make 

friends with Robert Eliot instead, as a 
After that, Laurence came 
back; he was there every day indeed, 
helping Daisy in her efforts to make 
friends with Robert. 

So simple as that was the secret Ren- 
frew felt to be hopeless!y veiled from him 
in the wandering inconsequences of his 
little sister. 


TH hard-hearted windows gave him 
no consoling sign, not even a provok- 
ing one; nor did they the next day, though 
(with a book in his hand as disguise) he 
was faithful under the walnut tree, and 
retired only during a thunder-shower. On 
the third afternoon Muriel went out with 


| her mother in a closed car, and seemed 
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unaware that any such fine arboreal ir- 
spirations as walnut trees could be found 
in the western hemisphere. Then Ren- 
frew was downcast and wondered if the 
universe had been made in spite. 

But the day after that, she came out of 
her gate and set off up the street on foot; 
and though she was again oblivious of 
walnuts, and her air and stride were dis- 
regardfully businesslike, yet the business 
part of town was in the other direction, 
and Renfrew took courage to follow. Not 
that he appeared to follow; on the con- 
trary, he went hastily to an alley behind 
his own house; then he ran hard up the 
alley to the next cross-street, turned into 
this cross-street and emerged from it 
with a casual air, ten feet before the pe- 
destrian lady. 

“Oh—you?” he said in flagrant surprise 

“I came out to walk alone,” she in 
formed him. 

“Yes, I see,” he said. “I—I 
wanted to ask you a question.” 

“Will you hurry, then?” 

“Yes. I just wanted to know— Per 
haps I might just walk along with you 
while I’m asking it?” 

“Very well,” she said. 
tion?” 

“Well, the other day, after we had that 
—ah—talk, and you seemed so put out 
with my poor little sister—” 

“T think you forget,” she interrupted 
“Tf I was ‘put out,’ it was because 
seemed to me that you enjoyed doing to 
me what she was doing to my poor little 
brother.” 

“But she wasn’t doing anything to him, 
Renfrew objected. 

“She wasn’t?” 

“No, she wasn’t. She told me so her- 
self. She was only trying to make friends 
with him.” 

“What!” 

“And that’s all I was trying to do with 
you,” said Renfrew. “Just trying to make 
friends with you, I was.” 

But at that he caught a familiar flash 
of her eye and paused. 

“What is your question?” she asked. 

“T only wanted to know if your brother 
isn’t in good spirits again. You spoke 
of his seeming depressed, and I—” 

An urgent sound in the rear checked 
him, and he looked round. ‘Why, there’s 
your brother now. He seems—” 


only 


“What ques 


HE paused again, as a panting boy with 
frenzied eyes dived by them from 
behind and disappeared through a hole in 
a high board fence surrounding a vacant 
lot. This hunted boy was not Robert: 
he was Master Thomas Kimball. Robert 
was his pursuer, and if ever there lived 
a happy, rosy-cheeked, care-free boy, it 
was this Robert. He was closely accom- 
panied by Laurence Coy, who showed 
plainly a similar possession of happiness 
and health. Both jumped up and down, 
whooping. 

“He’s gone through that hole in the 
fence!” shouted Robert. “I said I bet 
we could drive him in there! Now she’s 
got him!” 

They were so intent upon the chase 
they were not concerned to identify the 
pair of grown people at a little distance 
from them. Thus, still whooping, Robert 
and Laurence immediately climbed the 
fence, disappearing on the other side 
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Instantly from the vacant lot there came 
an animal cry of some desperate thing 
trapped and anguished. Other cries rose, 
shriller, in triumph. 

“Let’s look over the fence,” Renfrew 
suggested. 

Muriel received this proposal with 
hauteur. “What for?” she asked coldly. 
“IT scarcely see the object. Besides, it’s 
too high.” 

“Well, then,” he said, “let’s look 
through the hole little Tommy Kimball | 
used. There’s a board off there.” 


HEY had arrived at this aperture, in 
fact, as he spoke, and in spite of her- 
self the haughty young lady glanced 
1rough it. Then she paused and became 

1 spectator, with Renfrew. 

In the middle of the lot Thomas Kim- 
ball, twisting at every joint, was held 
captive by three surging boys—and all 
three were needed. Advancing toward 
him with outrageous capers and bellow- 
ings came Laurence Coy and the fat 
Robert: and accompanying them danced 
the demon child, Daisy. 

She ran to Thomas Kimball, and in 
spite of his most fearful writhings to 
avoid her touch, she patted him twice 
pon the head. 

“He’s my dear little pet!” she cried. 

Then horror gave Thomas Kimball a 
supreme strength. He broke loose and 
sped away, head down, from the furies, 
while they followed in a migratory war | 
dance, taunting. 

“She’s your girl, Thomas! Now she is 
our girl! She’s Tommy’s girl!” 

The ruined Thomas ran like one to 
whom the worst has befallen, yet who 
hopes to outrun it; and the pack was after 
him. “Wait for your girl! She wants | 
to pet you some more!” 

They disappeared over the fence on the | 
ther side of the lot. 

“Well, I declare!” Renfrew said. “So | 
that’s all it was! That’s all she’d been | 
loing to Robert, as I said—just trying to | 
make friends with him. And you said I 
was persecuting you in the same way. Do 
you mean—” 

“That will do!” Muriel said sharply, 
but her face was scarlet, and presently it 
proved to be just as well that she had 
some one walking with her. Anybody 
walking alone who indulged in such re- 
gardless hilarity as she did, might have 
been thought much more than eccentric. 
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is writing the best stories 
of childhood for this mag- 
azine that he has ever 
written. The one in the 
September issue is about 
a TIGER—but not the 
sort of tiger that roams 
the jungle or that they 
keep in cages. Be sure to 
read “The Tiger” in the 
forthcoming September 
issue of THe Rep Book 
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How Many Miles 
Is Your Complexion Good For 


How does the powder you use meet the test 
of motoring? Does your charm of complexion 
race away with the wind, leaving your skin red, 
shiny, rough and blotchy? This is one of the 
tests that prove the difference between Carmen 


and the ordinary face powder. Carmen stays on, 
preserving as well outdoors as in, the clear, radi- 
ant color and alluring softness that it imparts to 
the skin. Carmen, too, excels in the other vital 
tests of a face powder. The glorious beauty that 
it gives to the skin is immune to dampness. And 
it is just as enchanting under the brightest light as 








under the softest. Learn by one trial 
the vast difference between Carmen 
and the powder you are now using. 





—— Sample Offer —_—_—— 
Send 12c to cover postage and pack- 
ing for purse size box with three 
weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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We] = COMPLEXION 


OWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
and new Brunette Shade 


—50c Everywhere 
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The scientifically correct tooth paste 


— made for you by the makers of Listerine 


ISTERINE Tooth Paste contains feeling it leaves. A very fine powder, 














asmall amount of a pleasant, mild 
fruit acid derived from the grape. ‘This 
fruit acid assures that adequate saliva 
flow which helps Nature keep your 
teeth sound. 

Note how your mouth waters when 
you brush your teeth with this delight- 
ful paste and the fresh, clean, polished 


calcium phosphate, is the cleanser. 


When you use Listerine Tooth Paste 
regularly you have that comfortable 
feelings of knowing your dentifrice 
has done its work and that you have 
taken the proper precautions against 
dreaded pyorrhea. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 



































